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* An old Norman-French exclamation, used in ancient Christmas songs. It means natal day, or birth-day, and 





2. And as the infant Jesus 
Lay on his lowly bed, 
A circle bright of heavenly light 
Shone round about his head. 
Oh Noél, sing Noél, etc. 


8. The shepherds bowed before him, 
While angels swift did fly 
On blest employ, with songs of joy, 
To fill the starry sky. 
Oh Noél, sing Noél, etc. 


4. For this was Prince Emmanuel, 
Who laid aside his crown, 
And all to win our souls from sin 
Unto the earth came down. 
Oh Noéi, sing Noél, etc. 


5. Now, God, my dear Redeemer, 
I give my heart to Thee; 

For, by my word, this loving Lord ; 

Shall be the Lord of Me! e 

Oh Noél, sing Noél, etc. 






alludes to the birth of the Saviour. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
OSGOOD’S HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
ONE SUMMER, 


By BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD. ingirate d by 
AUGUSTUS HOPPIN. Ked-Line border, full gilt, 
elegantly stamped. $3.00. 


THE SCARLET LETTER. 


* The illustrations are masterly.” —N. Y. Tribune. 
Elegantly bound. Hoth a! Morocco or 
Salt, § 


CHRISTMASTIDE. 


Elegantly bound. Cloth, $5; Morocco, $9. 
Comprising The River Path, by WHITTIER; Excel- 
sior, by LONGFELLOW ; The Rose, by LOWELL; Baby 
Bell, by ALDRICH. [EKach poem tnely illustrated 
and tastefully bound, Cloth, $1.50; Moruceu, $5.) 


ILLUSTRATED HOLMES. 














Complete Poetical Works of OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES, Portrait and 22 Full- rage dg ee 
Fall Gilt. A ane Book. $ 


BEING A BOY. 


By CHARLES —— WARNER. 
HAMP.” $1.50. 


THE JIMMYJOHNS 


And other Stories. By MRS.;A. M. DIAZ. With 
many entertaining Pictures. $1 1.30. 


NEW HELIOTYPE BOOKS. 


THE FAED GALLERY, $10.00. 
THE MILLAIS GALLERY, $10.00. 
TOSCHI’S ENGRAVINGS, $5.00.; 
RAPHAEL ENGRAVINGS, $5.00. 


‘%e* For sale by booksellers. 
receipt of price, by the Publishers 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
Books for the Young. 


The Cuckoo Clock. 
BY ENNIS GRAHAM. 


Author of “ Carrots” and “ Teil Me a Story,” with 
lilustrations py Walter Crane. i6mo. "Fiso 


Illustrated by 
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AYorkand a Lancaster Rose 
BY ANNIE KBARY, 
Author of * Castle oe Olabury,” &c. 12mo. 





Carrots; Just a Little Boy. 
BY ENNIS GRAHAM. 
lilustrated by Walter Crane. I6mo. $1.50. 

“ One of the cleverest and must pleasing stories 
it has been our gvod fortune to meet with for some 
time. Carrots and his sister are delighiful little 
beings, whom to read about is ~4 once to begome 
very fond of.—{Lovauvn Examine 


Alice’s Adventures in Won- 


derland. 
BY LOUIS CARROL. 
With lliusetrations by ie New edition. 12mo 








3 Boroad a preme among der books 
for children. "Sisvectaior. 
Through the » Looking-Class, 


and what Alice found There. 
BY LOUIS CARROLL. 
With Iliustrations by Tennie!. New edition. 12mo, 


“ Quite as rich in humorous whims of fantasy, 
iri as laughable tn 1ts queer incidents, as lovabie 
r ite pleasant spirit and graceful manher us the 
ondrous tale of Alice’s former adventures.’’— 
(iitustrated London News. 





MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Tom Brown's School Days. |* 


Y THOMAS HUGHES. 
With six mths mo. $1. i8mo, popular 
edition, 5U cents. 
“ The most famous boys’ book in the language.” 
—{Daily News. 





MA( MILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Tom Brown at Oxford. 
By the same author. Lliustrated. mo. $1.50. 





Womankind. 
BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
Author of “ The mo, © yale ,&c. lvol. 


“ There is_scarcely a phase 
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* But on the wh whole we conclude that the book is 
atimely protest against greater evils, and an ex- 

envaddition to the practical domestic literature 
of our times.”—{Christian Intelligencer. 

“ An ac mirable book—one of the very best of its 
class, full of sound counsels, well digestea, weil 
arranged and well presepted. Parents and guar- 
dians Should place this book in the hands of — 
girls upon leaving school, before entering u 
the realities, duties and difficulties of active life. 
—(Pacific Churchman. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


22Bond St., New York. 
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Scribner for Christmas 


A CAPITAL NUMBER! 
NOW READY. 


JARL SIGURD’S CHRISTMAS EVE. 

(A Norwegian Ballad by H. H. BoyEsEn, 
with one of MARY HALLOCK Footse’s finest 
Drawings, engraved by HENRY MARSH.) 
CHRISTMAS NIGHT mw tHe QUARTERS. 

(Old-Time Holiday Seenes in the South. A 
Humorous poem, with four negro dialect 
songs, by IRWIN RUSSELL, the best living 
writer in this field. Illustrations by HOPKENS.) 
FOX HUNTING IN NEW ENGLAND. 

(A bright paper on a delightful sport by R. 
E. ROBINSON. Illustrations by KELLY, 
KAPPES, BOLLES, PETER MORAN, WALTER 
SHIRLAW, and others.) 


Dr. SCHLIEMANN AT MYCEN. 

(A scholarly discussion of a timely subject. 
With Twenty-seven Cuts, including some of 
the most beautiful objects found at Mycene.) 


BIRDS AND BIRDS. 
(One of JOHN BURROUGHS’S best papers. 
With Five Drawings by Miss BRIDGES.) 


THE LAST TOKEN. 

(A Poem by E. C. STEDMAN. Suggested by 
Max’s celebrated picture of the same title, a 
superb Engraving of which, by CoLg, is here 
given.) 

JOE HALE’S RED STOCKINGS. 

(A Story of the late War, by “ Saxe HOLM,” 
the concealment of whose identity is pro- 
nounced *“ the best kept literary secret of this 
generation.’’) 

A GLIMPSE OF YOUTH. 
(A short poem by Dr. HOLLAND.) 


PIDGIN ENGLISH. 

(A paper of laughable anedotes, by a former 
resident in China, Mr. A. A. HAYES, JR.) 
A NEW ANVIL CHORUS. 

(By “H. G.,” in the yein of her “ Bits of 
Travel,” describing some remarkable scenes 
of frontier life in Colorado,—the engineering 
feats of the Denver and Rio Grande R. R., the 
wonderful Mule-shoe curve, the building of 
Garland City in twelve days, etc.) 


A CENTURY OF CIVIL SERVICE. 

(A resume, by L. M. DoRMAN, of the opin- 
ions of the Presidents of the United States 
on the subject of appointments to office. A 
valuable contribution to the discussion of this 
subject.) 

AFTER MANY DAYS. A Study of Keats. 

(The conclusion of Mr. R. H. StTODDARD’s 


able essay, the first part of which appeared in 
the December number. These two papers 
make an adiuirable guide to the study of this 
poet.) 

THE GROWTH OF CITIES IN THE 

UNITED STATES. 

(A thoughtful Essay in social science, by B. 
C. Maaiz, Jr., with suggestive facts and fig- 
ures regarding the future of North, West and 
South.) 

ILLUSTRATED POETRY. 

(Poems by Pau MH. Hayne, SIDNEY LANIER, 
Mary B, BRADLEY, and others. Illustrations 
by Miss Curtis, THOs. MORAN, and others.) 


SERIALS. 
(Third installment of * Roxy,’ Epwarp Ea- 
ESTON'S new a of Indiana life in 1840- 
&. ih thes ——- SHIRLAW. Con- 
tinuation of “His INHERITANCE,” ADELINE 
TRAFTON’s novel of army life before the war.) 


REGULAR DEPARTMENTS. 
(Twenty-five pages of discussion of oe. 

social, i a literary subjects—“ Bri: 
pet ” ete 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 


We have the pleasure to announce that the 
FEBRUARY issue of SCRIBNER 8 MONTHLY will 
contain some entirely novel features, and will 
be, beyond question, the most ue 
beautiful number we have yet given the pub- 


y What you can get for $5. 


Whe $5.00 you can get, from us or any Book- 
seller, SCRTIBNER’S MONTHLY, the best of 
ail the illustrated es, for one oer nd 
f, beginning with the magnificem id- 
summer number for August last, and en 
with the number for hag i 1879, and also 
the splendid Christmas Holi Number of 
Sr. NicHouas for December, 18 
one hundred pages—the finest Ty of a 
children’s magazine ever issued in this or any 
other comueer the whole containi more 
than 2,000 octavo pages of the best and latest 
illustrated literature. These numbers contain 
all the ——— of “ His INHERITANCE,” Miss 
J ~ 4 story of ARMY LiFE; all of 
“ Roxy,” EGGLESTON'’s New Novet, | C8 
a story of Western life during the political 
cam n of 1840; and all or a large part of 
Boyesen’s novel, * A Knight of Fortune,” the 
story of a community of emigrants in the 
North-west; bésides shorter stories by Mrs. 
Burnett, Saxe Holm, Boyesen, &c.; and Illus- 
trated Poems, Travel Sketches, Essays. 
views, nearly a dozen of the splendidly *hius- 
trated series of ‘“OuT-oF-DOoR” Papers, 
including many of the best of the series on 
* American Sports,”’ and on “ the picturesque 


aspects of American Farm Life,” &c., &c., &c. ; 
that is to say, all the numbers “2 SCRIBNER’S 
MONTHLY rom August, 1877, to January, 


1879, inclusive. 
Price 35 cents. $4.00 a Year. 


For Sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 
SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 
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ap roprietors of 


© Comemam Un 
their thease to the bers for 
endea to add to its 
ption ee aud 80 70 lis prosper and uge- 
Its value as a vertising medium 

has ably in i—a which 
the ess Community mot been slow to 
condition of our 


recognize, as the crowd 
columns testifies. It was never better equip- 
ay Sak for its work than it is to-day. In the year 
it will give 
Ist. A series of papers on 
PROBLEMS,” by 
Leonard Bacon, D.D., 
whose discussions of the present financial 
question prove that his pen has not lost its 
old time pungency and power. 
2d. A series of papers on the “SUNDAY 
ScHOOL NORMAL WORK,” by 
Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., 
‘Bishop of Chautauqua,’’ who, in his pecu- 
liar department, is withouta superior in either 
the United States or Great Britain. 
3d. ‘‘OUR FOLKS AT POGANUC,”’ by 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe ; 
an admirable picture of New England country 
life, dramatic, pictorial and pathetic. 
4th. A STORY OF CALIFORNIA LIFE by 
Rossiter W. Raymond, Ph.D. ; 
a character sketch of great accuracy and 
power. 
5th. How TO HOLD OUR YOUNG PEOPLE, by 
Rev. Edward Eggieston, D.D., 
giving the principles on which he has acted 
and the methods he has pursued with such 
marked success. 
6th. LETTERS FROM ENGLAND by our Special 
Correspondent, 
Rev. Dr. R. W. Dale, 
whom the “ribune describes as ** the foe of 
clerical supremacy, one of the champions of 
the League, and as — perhaps, on the 
platform as in the pulpit. 
jth. LETTERS FROM THE EUROPEAN CONTI- 
NENT by a distinguished clergyman who pre- 
ters to retaiu the incognito of 
** Berliner.”’ 
8th. “THe PREACHING THAT LAYMEN 
WANT,” by a distinguished member of the 
New York Bar. 
9th. Horse Carn CONVERSATIONS by a Bos- 
ton Litterateur. 
10th. SERMONS IN PLYMOUTH CHURCH by 
Henry Ward Beecher, 
in every issue. 
llth. COMMENTS ON 
8.8 N by 
Lyman Abbott. 
12th. Rev. JosePH CooK’s LECTURES con- 
densed. 
13th. LETTERS FROM My LIBRARY by 
Laicus. 


14th. LITERARY CRITIQUES OF BOOKS b 
Pres. Noah Porter, of Yale College ; Pres. 


“ POLITICAL 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


W. Andrews, of Marietta Co: : Chancellor 
Howard Crosby. Se the N. University ; 
Prof. Ss Dwight, of Yale Theological 

Seminary ; Conant, D.D.; Edward 
Eggleston. | Ds D.; and Prof. ter W. Ray- 
mond, Ph. 


15th. Sena, other than those al- 
Mrs. Harriet teecher 


Stowe, Rev. 
ward Rygieston, D.D., Rev. con, 
D.D., Rev. 8. H Tyng, Jr., D.D., Hamil- 


ton, Pres. Noah Porter, D. d. Charles nee, 
Warner, John 6 & Cc. 

E. A. Rand, Rev. J. N. Sturtevan 

Low. Rev. J 


other leading writers. 
16. HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT, by 


Mrs. H. W. Beecher. 
17th. FARM AND GARDEN, by 
Mr. W. H. Coleman. 
18th. EprrToRIALs, SUMMARY of the leading 
events of the week, Fact and Rumor, Stories, 
Enigmas and Puzzles for the Children, Music, 
sacred and secular, and in general everything 
oman — | make a live, wide-awake, whole- 
some and attractive Christian newspaper. 


Terms, $3.00 a year; 
To Clergymen, $2.50. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY, 


In response to many inquiries as to how 
subscribers may secure Webster's Dictionary, 
we state that we will send a copy of 


Webster’s Unabridged 
(by express at subscriber’s expense) and the 
CHRISTIAN UNION three years, postage pre- 
paid, to any one who will send us 


Tweive Dollars, 


bs retail — ce of the Dictionary; or the 
NION one year to three subscrib- 

ers more a cop py of the Dictionary oy express 

as above sta’ 

..This Dictionary contains 


One-Fifth More Matter 


than any other, and in point of definitions is 
confessedly pre-eminent in both hemispheres. 
To any one who will send us six new sub- 
scribers with $18, we will 


Present a copy of the Dictionary, 


shipped by express as already stated, or de- 
livered free at this office or in Springtield. 
The express charge on direct lines ar as 
Chicago wili not exceed 7% cents. 


——— 





Address 
HORATIO C. KINC, Publisher, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


NEW BOOKS, 


The Most Finished Edition ever produced. 


“HANDY VOLUME WAVERLY ” 


Retail. 
25 vols., cloth, in very neat cloth gilt case.... $20 v0 
25 vols., famcy paper covers, in Tartan covered 


APEP GPX ....+c0ssnr---rasereeess + cscseeee 10 00 
CHAMBERS’ BNCYOLOPRDIA. New Eiin- 
burgh edition, brought down to October, 

1877. 10 vols., cloth extra, gi’t............... 25 00 
POLNT LACE AND DIAMONDS. Holiday 
edition. Squarel6mo. Red Line, full gilt 

es i555 66656056000 k6ceseacsawencs 2 0 

Flirtation e@ition.............ssseccccses 1% 

THE BAD HABITS OF GOOD SOCIRBTY.... 1 00 


PICTURES AND PAGES. By the Editor of 
“Chatterbox.” Cloth extra, picture onside 1 50 
GOOD STORIES. By the Editor of “ Chat- 
terbox.” Cloth extra; picture on side.... 
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WORTHINCTON, 


No. 750 Broadway, N. Y. 





Put Wide Awake on the Christmas Tree. 
onan A. D. T. Whitney’s New Story entire! 

TAttle Savages of Beetle Rock! Christmas Roast 

Boe} Kitty’s ‘Christmas! Christmas in an Insane 
Asylum! Christmas ina Cabin! send 20 cts, to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 
free 


B ©] oO K Ss. by mai 2 eee 


CASSELL, PETTER, - GAL 
596 Broadway. New York. 


MOTHER’S BOYS AND GIRLS By 
ansy. Quarto. Bards. $1.25. Cloth, $1. 15. This 
- Pansy’s latest Picture Story Book. its hundreds 
< pares and stories are charming, and wil! fur- 
nis instruction and amusement too, and be hailed 
with gladness by the little ones who have learned 
to love what Pansy says. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 


2 New Poems 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
By REV. S. M. BAGEMAS, Qne entitlea Sile 4 
aoe Greenwood a Poems. Plain Bind: 
ing, $ whe ‘Hiustrated, $3.69 cach. Also the 
best edition of 8 espeare published. tree 
and $10. American Hees or the Publisher 
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Artistic Holiday Presents 
GOU PI L'S, 


170 5th Ave., cor. of 22d St., 


COMPRISING 


No. 


Choice Paintings, Water-Coler Draw- 
ings, Etchings, aud New Engravings, 
Framed in Novel and 


Original Styles. 


ALSO 
Portfolio Stands, Easels, Oil and 
W ater-Color Boxes, etc. 

M. KNOEOLER & CO., 
SUCCESSORS. 





FINE WATCHES 
Rich Gold Jewelry 


at Prices to Suit the Times. 
WE KEEP ONLY THE BEST. 


Every Article warranted as represented. 


Benedict Brothers, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME, 


697 BROADWAY, Cor. Fourth St., N. Y. 


N. B.—Repairing carefully done and order work 
promptly attended to. 


WHAT IS YOUR NAME ? 


EB WILL PRINT IT on 100 of the finest quality 
Bristol Cards, and send free by mail for 40 cents; 

with address for 50 cents. These are FIRST 
CLASS VISITING CARDS, Ve ey he on 
superior Bristol Stock, an => confound- 


ith the common s 80 generally 
Sdvertised, SPECIMENS trae tog 
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for a 3 cent 
adores THE ALERT PRINTING CO., 268 12th 
Street, South Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Christmas Sunday School Exercise, 
“ The Wonderful Name,” prepared by the Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, and containing a Christmas 
Carol, is now ready. It is furnished for 
Sunday Schools in packages of fifty, postage 
paid, for one dollar. Sample copy sent on 
receipt of a 3 cent stamp. 





For twelve dollars we will send Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary and the Christian 
Union for three years to one subscriber, or 
for one year to three subscribers. See details 
on page 544. Our readers are invited to send 
us the names of any persons whom they think 
likely to subscribe, to whom we will send 
sample copies free. 





Those who have followed the Christian Union’s 
current history of public events will not be sur- 
prised to learn that the apprehensions of a coup 
d’ état are dissipated by the events of last week. 
M. MacMahon is not a Napoleon I. or III., and 
1877 is not 1851. The only alternative presented 
to him was the attempt to administer a constitu- 
tional government without a vote of supplies by 
the constitutional parliament, an attempt which 
cost Charles I. his head, or submission to the will 
of the people by appointment of a cabinet in har- 
mony with the Chamber of Deputies. He has at 
length chosen the latter course, and his final sub- 
mission to the popular will has been thorough 
although reluctant. The new cabinet is one of 
eminent men and is strongly Republican, though 
Conservative; the Radicals are not represented 
upon it. Mr. Dufaure, the President of the Coun- 
cil, is an eminent constitutional lawyer, and has 
been a pronounced though conservative democrat 
ever since 1848. He has the courage of convictions, 
and held his opinions at a time when it cost some- 
thing to do so. M. Leon Say, Minister of Finance, 
is a distinguished financier; he held the same post 
under Thiers. M. Waddington, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, was Minister of Education under 
Thiers. Heisa Protestant, his wife is an Amer- 
ican lady of this city, and his appointment is at 
once a severe blow to the clericals of France and 
an omen of good for the peace of Europe. It is 
an emphatic repudiation by France of all schemes 
of war against Germany and all attempts to re- 
establish the Roman Catholic league in any form; 
no wonder the clerical journals are violent. The 
message of M. MacMahon emphatically recognizes 
the verdict of the country at the late election as 
final and irrevocable. Better late than never; 
but he certainly has been a long time in finding 
what the verdict is. 


There are some disquieting rumors of entangle- 
ments with Mexico; and an emeute has broken out 
at the border, a brief report of which comes to 
hand as we go to press. We judge, however, that 
the only Mexican war will be in Washington, 
where the Senate has appointed a committee of 
which Mr. Conkling is chairman to interview the 





State Department on the subject of Mexican 
affairs. The Washington correspondent says this 
means an intellectual and political duel between 
Messrs. Evarts and Conkling. The difficulties 
are unquestionably aggravated by the fact that 
the Administration has not as yet seen its way 
clear to recognize what little government Mexico 
possesses in the person of Diaz, whose only right 
is might. 


The Russian triumph at Plevna was fully con- 
firmed during the week. The garrison, some 
60,000 strong all told, was surrendered with all 
its munitions of war after a gallant attempt to 
force the lines of investment. Of this attempt 
the Russians were forewarned and took measures 
accordingly, so that after the Turks had broken 
through the advanced line of rifle-pits they found 
themselves face to face with a force more than 
competent to handle them. They did not sur- 
render, however, until farther resistance was 
manifestly useless. The disaster and its imme- 
diate results, in declaration of war on the part of 
Servia and the apparent strengthening of the Imn- 
perial Alliance, have called out a circular from the 
Porte to the great powers intimating its readiness 
to accept the friendly intervention of Europe. 
Some of the powers have already sent conciliatory 
replies, and it is not impossible that negotiations 
may shortly be opened. The temper of the Turk- 
ish populace is, however, very dangerous, and the 
prospect of peace is by no means well defined. 


An Indian outbreak at the beginning of winter 
is rare, and is likely to be of short duration. A 
large band of Sioux, which is supposed to have 
broken away from Red Cloud’s band, is threaten- 
ing the Black Hills region and the adjacent parts 
of Dakota. There is considerable ground for 
anxiety lest an alliance be formed with Sitting 
Bull, who, it is understood, already regards him- 
self as rather inconsiderately treated by the Cana- 
dians. The stories regarding the cause of the 
outbreak are as yet ill-defined, but point as usual 
to abuses on the part of agents. 


The recent discussions of the National Educa- 
tional Association at Washington, while they may 
not convey much idea of the general state of edu- 
cation throughout the country, are nevertheless 
interesting and suggestive. Upon several matters 
of importance the Association does not come to 
any unanimous conclusion. It is left an open 
question, for instance, whether the high school 
system is in all respects satisfactory; and whether 
the failure of young men to pass the West Point 
examination is due to a defective educational 
method. To certain other questions, however, 
the Association gives its emphatic endorsement. 
It favors a more liberal support by the Govern- 
ment of the Bureau of Education and approves 
the Bill proposed in Congress to distribute the 
proceeds of the sales of public lands among the 
states on the basis of illiteracy. In this connec- 
tion it was stated that not less than 957,000,000 
acres of land and $48,000,000 have already 
been bestowed by the general government for 
educational purposes. Not the least interest- 
ing of the papers presented was one upon indus- 
trial education by President Runkle, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Dr. 
Runkle’s conclusion that not more than one jour- 
neyman worker in ten, after three years’ appren- 
ticeship, can do as good work as three-fourths of 
the pupils after one course of lessons in the same 
branch of industry, aggregating 120 hours, is cer- 
tainly a remarkable one, and a very forcible argu- 
ment for the practical utility of this class of 
schools. 


The issue unfortunately raised between the 
President and the Republican party in the Senate 
has resulted in a personal victory for Senator 
Conkling. Mr. Merritt is confirmed without op- 
position, in place of Mr. Sharpe, whose term of 
office had expired; but Messrs. Roosevelt and 
Prince were not confirmed, the Senate by a small 





majority refusing to ratify the removal of Messrs. 
Arthur and Cornell. With the personal issue the 
Christian Union has nothing to do, except to say 
that anonymous newspaper rumors are not 
charges, and that in the absence of well-authenti- 
cated charges itis to be presumed that the present 
officers have performed their duties faithfully and 
well. There is no conflict in principle between the 
President and the Senate, and nothing that can- 
not be easily adjusted if personal considerations 
are waived. The President stands upon the abso- 
lutely undebatable position that it is his business, 
not the business of the Senate, to appoint the 
administrative officers. This is sound constitu- 
tional law, and has been explicitly recognized by 
the Republican party in its platform. Senator 
Conkling stands upon tbe principle that no officer 
ought to be removed before the expiration of his 
term except on definite charges of misconduct; and 
though this principle has not been embodied in 
the Constitution, it has been very distinctly and 
explicitly recognized as just by the President. 
The two principles of Civil Service Reform are 
no appointment by favor and mo removal but for 
cause, and they are not inconsistent; but blunder- 
ing in Washington, somewhere, has set them in 
opposition. The President now should either 
accept the responsibility, and prefer charges 
against Messrs. Arthur and Cornell, if he has 
any to prefer, or else he should leave them in pos- 
session of their posts, and turn his attention to the 
graver issues presented by the financial problem 
and the Mexican imbroglio. 


If the reports in the morning papers are correct, 
the election im Georgia shows some good first- 
fruits of the Presidential policy toward the South. 
There were two parties in the field; both bid for 
the negro vote, and there was a considerable vote 
polled; the color line was ignored, and the result 
was that in every instance where Independent can- 
didates were placed in the field, the Bourbon 
Democracy was defeated and the Independents 
were elected. Probable result, eighty Independents 
in the next Legislature against twelve in the last 
one. This may not strengthen the Republican 
party, but it serves the ends for which the Repub- 
lican party was organized—peace and the protec- 
tion and enfranchisement of the negro. 


Prof. Sumner, of Yale College, made a valuable 
contribution to the silver discussion by an address 
to the students last week. His statement that the 
law of 1873, finally withdrawing the silver dollar, 
was debated for two years, was reported by Mr. 
Kelley and its adoption urged by him, and passed 
frequently from one House to the other before it 
was finally adopted, disposes of the oft reiterated 
charge that it was surreptitiously passed without 
being understood by either the House that passed 
it or by the President who signed it. Will the 
‘* Advance” please take notice? A committee of 
Congressmen has been organized to push forward 
silver and greenback legislation in Congress, and 
it seems to us that it is quite time for the friends 
of honest payment of the debt in honest money 
to be organizing in a similar manner. The pros- 
pect that the silver bill will be rushed through 
both Houses over the President’s veto is less than 
it was, and we judge that every day of delay les- 
sens the danger; but it still exists. 


It is now settled that the United States will be 
Officially represented at the Paris Exposition, a 
conclusion which is the more gratifying because 
the delays in Congress have encouraged no one to 
hope for it. With almost its last breath the 
House took up the pending legislation and agreed 
to the amendments proposed by the Senate. The 
bill as passed provides for an appropriation of 
$150,000, and authorizes the appointment of one 
commissioner-general and twenty additional com- 
missioners, three of whom shall be practical 
artisan experts, and three skilled representatives 
of commerce and manufactures. There are also 
to be twenty-four honorary commissioners, to 
serve without pay. Next in importance to the 
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passage of the bill is the appointment of the Com- 
missioner-General, and for this purpose the Presi- 
dent has made the excellent selection of Ex-Gov. 
R. C. McCormick. He took an active part in 
organizing the Philadelphia Exhibition of 1876, was 
one of the Executive Committee which directed 
its operations, and has only lately resigned the 
office of Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
The acceptableness of his nomination may be in- 
ferred from the fact that, though made upon the 
last day of the session, when the Senate had de- 
termined to transact no business, it was neverthe- 
less at once taken up and unanimously confirmed. 


It is about time for the law and order men of 
this city to hold a mass meeting. The vigor with 
which the police are enforcing the law has already 
begun to produce a decided result. The business 
of the large importing houses is seriously affected. 
A mass meeting of the liquor dealers is to be soon 
held. And now at this writing there is a strong 
pressure being brought to bear upon the Mayor to 
remove the Police Commissioners, for no other 
offense than the heinous one of seeing that the 
laws are enforced without fear or favor. The 
shallow pretense that they are to be proceeded 
against for not cleaning the streets will not de- 
ceive any one who is not specially anxious to be 
deceived. It is very possible that the general law 
of the state confining the privilege (?) of selling 
liquor to bona fide hotels ought to be modified in 
the great cities so as to extend to bona fide restau- 
rant keepers. Bht it is clearly the business of the 
Legislature, not of the Mayor, nor of the Police 
Commissioners, to make and modify the laws. If 
the Mayor should present at this time charges 
against the Police Commissioners for the simple 
performance of their plain duty, and his action 
did not raise against himself a storm of indigna- 
tion, New York City is more indifferent to moral 
issues and the due enforcement of the laws than 
we believe she is. 


The ‘‘Congregationalist ” devotes two pages to 
replies from seventy-three out of one hundred 
ministers to whom it had addressed a circular in- 
quiry asking the two-fold question, (1) whether 
‘* any essential departure” from the usual faith of 
Congregational churches respecting eternal pun- 
ishment has taken place in the body; (2) whether 
they regard belief in the doctrine as a pre-requisite 
to ordination. The first question is unavoidably 
ambiguous, there being as many interpretations 
of the word essential as there are minds. We 
ourselves should answer the question in the nega- 
tive; for though we think the change has been 
very great, no change seems to us essential which 
leaves unimpaired the sense of the enormity and 
ill-desert of sin and the necessity of a divine and 
supernatural salvation. The replies indicate a 
substantial unanimity of opinion that modes of 
expression and possibly modes of thought have 
changed, that the materialistic idea of hell 
is given up, and that future punishment is less 
clearly and definitely preached than formerly; 
but there is no general agreement upon the ques- 
tion how far these changes are an ‘“ essential 
departure” from the old-time faith. There is 
also a general agreement that a candidate who 
vigorously opposes the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment should not be ordained, but considerable 
diversity of opinion as to one whose mind is not 
clear respecting Scripture teaching but who holds 
the great facts of divine redemption. 


A far more significant indication of the actual 
current of opinion on this subject than any 
afforded by such an epistolary ecumenical coun- 
cil is that furnished by the ordination of Mr. 
Munger last week at North Adams, Mass., by the 
unanimous vote of a notably representative coun- 
cil. We publish in another column the more im- 
portant facts of his theological statement. It 
shows a profound sense of the exceeding sinful- 
ness of sin and its inevitable and awful con- 
sequences, and this evidently appeared to the 
council the essential element in the doctrine of 
divine retribution. For while Mr. Munger vigor- 
ously repudiates annihilationism, and does not 
adopt any form of restorationism as a positive 
faith, he does emphatically and explicitly avow 
his belief in the possibility and even the proba- 
bility of a state of probation for many after 
death, and denies that death either ends the pos- 








sibility of repentance to any creature or excludes 
any, if repentant, from the influences of the di- 
vine mercy. His position may be defined as that 
of nescience; Christ leaves the future in uncer- 
tainty, and he is content to leave it there. Only 
narrow-minded readers will fall into the error of 
supposing that all the members of the council 
agreed with his views; his ordination was simply 
a recognition of liberty of thought in the pulpit 
on this theme. The eminent and representative 
character of the council, no less than the ability 
of the paper, will commend it to the student of 
current theological thought. 








NOT IN THE BOND. 


HE best refutation of a bad cause is a careful 

consideration of the strongest arguments 
which can be adduced in favor of it. Acting on 
this fundamental article of the Christian Union 
creed, we invited a presentation of the case in 
favor of silver coinage from an advocate who has 
few peers in terseness of expression, and whose 
name is a guarantee of his political honesty and 
independence. Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, in 
defending the indefensible policy of paying a debt 
in one currency incurred in another, makes the 
very best possible showing for a bad cause; and 
we are at least able to agree with him in his anal- 
ysis of the question at issue into the two questions 
—Is it honest? Is it expedient? 

The short answer to his article in this week’s 
issue is that he is partly mistaken in his facts, 
partly his statement is imperfect. The true his- 
tory has been several times stated in our columns; 
but it seems to require statement again. By act 
of Congress in 1853, before any of the bonds 
had been issued, all silver less than a dollar 
had been practically demonetized ; from that time 
it ceased to be legal tender for more than five dol- 
lars. The dollar remained nominally but not 
actually a legal tender; it was withdrawn from 
circulation; and at the time the bonds were issued 
it was no longer known in the ordinary channels 
of trade. The money loaned on the bonds was 
paid in gold; the money taken for custom dues 
and taxes was gold; the interest was paid in gold; 
probably not one buyer in a hundred knew that 
the one silver coin exempted from the operation 
of the act of 1853 had been so exempted, or was a 
legal tender; and certainly the parties who bor- 
rowed and the parties who lent expected that the 
debt, would be paid in the current coin of the 
realm, the only coin in the mind of either party 
to the contract, and the coin actually borrowed 
and alone available to the borrower. 

But the bond! the bond! cries our contributor. 
‘* Honesty in finance requires the exact fulfillment 
of contract obligations.” Has he forgotten from 
whom he is quoting? Who it is that before the 
court of Venice asked, in slightly different form, 
the same question, ‘‘Is it so nominated in the 
bond?” The answer of Portia, with the change 
of a single word, we make our own: 

** Tt is not so express’d; but what of that? 
*T were good you do so much for ”—honor. 








THE HIGHER EDUCATION. 


HE question whether the state ought to pro- 
vide free institutions out of public funds, for 
the purpose of furnishing the higher education, is 
one of the important questions of the future. It 
is one as yet quite undetermined. It is true that 
in many of our states, expecially in the West, 
universities have been founded out of the public 
funds; but this has in some cases been done simply 
because the higher education was a necessity, and 
in the early stages of the state there was no pri- 
vate enterprise or money adequate to establish 
colleges; in other cases it has been done from mo- 
tives of state pride; and in nearly all it is safe to 
say that there has as yet been no such discussion 
of the principles involved as really to settle the 
question. The paper of Dr. Magoun, in another 
column, is an important contribution to the dis- 
cussion of this question; and we hope to be able 
to follow it with one upon the other side equally 
vigorous. Meantime we content ourselves with 
simply defining the issue to be considered. 

1, The common school system is not involved. 
Those opposed to state universities are not op- 
posed to common schools. In fact, in many cases, 
the objections to the university system come from 


those who fear that the common school system 
will break down altogether if made to carry 
universities, 

2. The objections do not apply to normal 
schools, and necessarily to agricultural colleges. 
The normal school is, as we have often had occa- 
sion to urge, a necessary part of the public school 
system. The state which undertakes to carry on 
a school system must, at least for the present, ed- 
ucate its own teachers. 

3. We do not know that any objectors propose 
to dispense with state institutions altogether. 
They simply propose to leave those now founded 
to depend on the resources which they already 
possess and on such as they may be able to ob- 
tain from their friends. They do not ask that 
funds in possession shall be diverted from the pur- 
poses to which they were given; but only that no 
further taxation shall be required. 

4. The objections to taxation for the higher ed- 
ucation do not originate with the friends of pri- 
vate institutions; at least they are not confined 
to them. The question is not one between the 
friends of rival colleges; it is one of political 
principle, and one on which there is something to 
be said on both sides. 

The question then is simply this: is it expedient 
to provide, by taxation, colleges and universities 
for education in the higher branches; or ought 
public education to be confined to those branches 
which are necessary for all citizens? To Dr. 
Magoun’s discussion of this question we commend 
our readers’ attention. 





CHRIST'S DIVINITY. 

“Tt was said the other day in my presence that Mr. 
Beecher does not believe in the divinity of Christ. Is it 
true?” 

N R. Beecher has preached, within the last 

thirty years, probably from fifty to a hun- 
dred sermons, discussing that very subject, with 
the explicit purpose of showing what he does be- 
lieve respecting it. They have been widespread 
by newspapers, and more or less of them have 
been collected into volumes,—and if in the face of 
that, a man says that Mr. Beecher does not believe 
in the divinity of Christ, what is the use of an- 
swering him? If there is one thing that is distinct- 
ive and clear in Mr. Beecher’s ministry it is the 
emphasis and prominence given to the Lord Jesus 
Christ as a divine personage;—as very God! In 
the ‘Life of Jesus the Christ” the theme is 
formally and deliberately set forth. 

The only interpretation of God which at all 
meets the wants of our sensuous condition in this 
world is that which is given through Jesus Christ. 
We can only approximate an understanding of 
simple spiritual existence. It is at the best 
obscure and remote. But we can understand 
the idea of God when it is rendered te us in the 
flesh, as Christ rendered it to us, and when those 
conditions exist for the understanding of which 
our faculties are adapted. The representation of 
the divine nature by Jesus Christ gives definite- 
ness and clearness to the apprehension of God as 
existing separate from the body. 

The doctrine, as commonly stated, that Christ 
is both God and man, a compound personage, we 
have explicitly repudiated in published sermons. 
There is not one solitary passage of Scripture that 
teaches it. Its origin is obvious. Men took the 
Greek idea that God was impassive—that he could 
not suffer. They borrowed the early notion that 
a perfect God must be a God free from every 
form of care, and anxiety, and burden, and suffer- 
ing, and dwelling in perpetual glory and happi- 
ness. So, when they undertook to form a philos- 
ophy of the Lord Jesus Christ, who was ‘‘a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief,” they had 
to do something with the suffering of the divine 
Son; and they invented a human soul that was 
to do the suffering. The element of humanity 
was added in order that the representation of God 
might conform to the Greek idea of a perfect 
being. 

The New Testament representation of Christ is 
‘God manifest in the flesh”—that is, under the 
limitations which necessarily inhere in a physical 
and human condition. He took on him the form 
of a servant; he was made in the likeness of man; 
and, being found in fashion as man, he became 
obedient unto death—that is, subject to all the 








conditions of humanity, even to the final consum- 
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mation in death. That is Paul’s representation 
of the incarnation. 

He was divine, and he consented to submit 
himself to the laws of time and space and matter. 
In him, therefore, the Divinity was in limitation. 
There was a repression of some of his attributes. 
There was a slumbering of his spirit, in some de- 
gree. He was not divine in the full glory of his 
powers. He was eclipsed, compressed, all through 
his life. There were luminous hours, hours of 
exaltation, in which he had a full consciousness 
of the divine that was in him. There were certain 
things in his manner which preduced a wonderful 
impression on the multitude, and which went to 
show, not only that he was more than human, but 
that he felt his divinity. His disciples, when they 
followed him in his last march to Jerusalem, were 
amazed at his appearance. There was something 
in his carriage that overawed them. He turned 
upon the soldiers in such a way that they fell 
back like men struck by lightning. A part of 
the scene at the Last Supper, as described in John, 
is very striking. 

‘*Now before the feast of the Passover, when Jesus 
knew that his hour was come (when he had a conscious- 
ness of the dramatic termination that was upon him) that 
he should depart out of this world unto the Father (when 
the re-coalescence should take place), having loved his own 
which were in the world, he loved them unto the end. And 
supper being ended, the devil having now put into the 
heart of Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, to betray him; Jesus 
knowing that the Father had given all things into his 
hands, and that he was come from God, and went to God; 
He riseth from supper, and laid aside his garments (the 
full flash of conscious divinity was then upon him); and 
took a towel, and girded himself, and (in the lordly and 
transcendent exaltation of that hour) began to wash the 
disciples’ feet.’’ 

In that superb and sublime mood, he says, ‘‘ Ye 
call me Master, and Lord; and ye say well; for 
so I am (and it went to the very top of the heav- 
ens). If I then, your Lord and Master, do these 
things, how much more should ye do them.” 


The whole scene is full of the most impas-| 


sioned majesty. But, though he had those hours 
of consciousness, he had also hours of supreme 
depression. 

After he had multiplied the bread the people un- 
dertook to make him king. He refused their prof- 
fered coronation, escaped out of tlieir hands, and 
came across the lake to the west side, where he was 
rejected by the inhabitants, who were angry be- 
cause they thought he had played an ignoble part, 
by bringing the multitude to the point of revolu- 
tion and then refusing to head them. He went 
away tothe coasts of Tyre and Sidon; and he would 
not have anybody know that he was there ; but he 
could not be hid. He tried to avoid preaching 
and working miracles; but he was found by the 
Syro-Phenician woman, who besought him that 
he would cast the devil out of her daughter. He 
replied toger: ‘‘It is not meet to take the chil- 
dren’s bread and to cast it unto the dogs.” He, 
as it were, said to her: ‘‘I am a Jew, and you are 
not.” It seemed as though the shadow of his tra- 
ditional education adumbrated him. It was dur- 
ing this period of retirement and seeming depres- 
sion that he went up into the mountain, where 
Moses and Elias appeared to him, and where his 
full heavenly vision seemed to be restored to him, 
and from that time he never faltered for a 
moment or showed sign of discouragement. 

Now, if Christ was the complete representative 
of man, he must have experienced such periods 
of darkness and difficulty; he must have been an 
unknowing child; he must have gone through the 
periods of crescent youth; he must have had aug- 
menting knowledge. It is said that he ‘‘ increased 
in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and 
man.” Without having an unknowing period he 
could not have been tried as the ignorant are. It 
was necessary, in order that he might take upon 
himself the experiences of men, that he should 
be in obscuration; for that is the experience of 
the great mass of mankind, It is a part of hu- 
manity, and he must have experienced it. The 
assuming of human conditions implied laying aside 
his foregoing condition. Just as Howard laid aside 
his civic relations, his relations to the municipality, 
and went, simply as a man, into prisons, all over 
Europe, sympathizing with the prisoners, eat- 
ing their fare, sleeping in their cells, and enduring 
what they were called to endure, in order that he 
might become a saviour to them. 

The most magnificent reproduction of this was 





in the act of the missionary who went, in early 
times, to the West India Islands where the system 
of slavery was peculiarly cruel, and undertook to 
preach to the slaves. He did the best he could to 
reach them and influence them ; but they went so 
early to their labor, and they worked so hard and 
so long, that when they came back at night they 
were so weary that they would not listen to him. 
Besides, they would have nothing to do with a 
white man, as they associated all white men with 
their oppressors. So, as he could not serve them 
to any purpose in that way, he sold himself into 
slavery, that he might go into the field with them, 
and share their bondage, and preach to them while 
working with them. He became a slave in order 
that he might have access to the knowledge and 
experience of slaves, and thus be qualified the 
better to minister to them. 

And Christ was not ashamed to call himself our 
brother and us his brethren. He was willing to 
make himself like unto us, in order that he might 
save us; he was tempted in all points as we are; 
and in order to be so tempted he had to take upon 
himself that which is put upon us; and to any 
true view of the divinity of Christ these things, 
which stumbled the Greeks, are indispensable. 
It was Jesus Christ, and him crucified, Jesus 
Christ as the manifestation of loving, suffering, 
self-sacrificing God, a God that suffers for the sake 
of others and for the sake of the unworthy, that 
was to the Jews a stumbling block and to the 
Greeks foolishness, but that Paul declared to be 
the wisdom of God and the power of God unto 
salvation. 





NOTES. 

—A correspondent calls our attention to an error in 
date in the letter from Dr. Bacon in the Christian 
Union for Dec. 5th. He puts the bill demonetizing 
silver in April, 1853, and so holds the Franklin Pierce 
Administration responsible for it. The actual date 
was as given editorially in the Union of Oct. 31; viz., 
February 21, 1853. The correction is not very impor- 
tant, except that there have been so many errors in 
the newspaper history of this matter that it is desira- 
ble to get the facts exactly accurate in at least one 
newspaper. 

—The daily papers have made a curious muddle in 
their report of Mr. Beecher’s sermon of last Sunday. 
We expect to publish it in full next week. 

—Our literary department has contained contribu- 
tions during the last six weeks from the pens of 
Howard Crosby, Chancellor of the New York Univer- 
sity, I. W. Andrews, President of the Marietta Col- 
lege, Noah Porter, President of Yale College, Edward 
Eggleston, D.D., Rossiter W. Raymond, Ph. D., Rev. 
T. R. Slicer and Prof. Geo. P. Fisher, of Yale College. 

—Dr. David Inglis’s large circle of friends and ad- 
mirers will be grieved to learn of his decease, which 
occurred in Brooklyn, Dec. 15th. He was born in Scot- 
jand in 1824, and came to New York before his twenty- 
first year. Soon after he was called to the pastorate 
of the Reformed Church on Washington Heights, 
where he remained until 1857. During fifteen years 
following he was settled in Montreal and Hamilton, 
Canada, and in 1872 came to Brooklyn at the solicita- 
tion of the Reformed Church on the Heights. His 
death brings sorrow to two churches: the one of which 
for five years past he has been the faithful pastor, 
and the onein Montreal which lately extended to him 
so urgent a call, and leaves a vacancy in his de- 
nomination which it will be difficult to fill. 

—The “ Congregationalist’’ thus announces the po- 
sition of Dr. Clapp in his new connection with that 
journal: ‘‘We have already announced that Rev. 
Alexander Huntington Clapp, D.D., will next month 
become associated with us as our New York editor. 
We have long desired an arrangement—which has 
never heretofore seemed possible—by which the co- 
labor of some fit and discreet person resident in New 
York might be secured, who should devote at least a 
considerable portion of his time to our interests in 
that city ; not merely, or mainly, in the fuller gather- 
ing and prompter remittance of Congregational 
news, but in the discussion, with the light of that 
position and the fullest acquaintance with its prompt- 
ings and needs, of matters of common concernment.”’ 
Dr. Clapp has for some time past been the New York 
correspondent of the ‘‘ Congregationalist’—‘* Win- 
throp.” We congratulate our contemporary on its 
acquisition, and extend a very cordial hand of fel- 
lowship to Dr. Clapp to the editorial fraternity. 

—We believe that Mr. Rossiter W. Raymond has the 
banner Bible-class of the country. If any other one 
can report a larger class in connection with a single 
church than his of four hundred (see religious news 
column) we shall be glad to publish the fact. 

—We have not lately. seen any more magnificent 
illustration of religious earnestness than in the meet- 
in Dr. Tyng’s Church last Sunday, when the people 
were held in a single continuous session from eleven 
till five in the afternoon, and had their lunches 





brought them, with no other attraction than an ear- 
nest endeavor to pay off a church debt. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—‘ But let him ask in faith, nothing wavering: for he that 
wavereth is like a wave of thesea driven with the wind and 
tossed. For let not that man think that he shall receive any- 
thing of the Lord.” —James i.,6,7. Suppose one prays for a 
faith that does not waver, and wavers in asking, is his prayer 
of noaccount? Do so many prayers go unanswered on this 
account, or because we ask for what we cannot have? How 
ean one help wavering when one is soignorant? Is wavering 
in the least degree a great sin, to be fought against? Do 
people really pray to God with the same clear assurance of 
being heard as they speak with to persons living? I very sel- 
dom pray with anything like a conviction that I am beard. 

The reason why is very evident from the rest of your 
letter, which we omit. Instead of recognizing the 
reality of spiritual and invisible truths and powers, the 
genuineness of prayer and its potency, and the reality 
of the experience of devotion, and seeking to know 
how you may obtain what you do not possess, you pro- 
ceed to argue that those who believe in prayer are 
really deluded, and that there is no power in prayer. How 
can you obtain what you do not even believe exists? 
Compare your text in James with Christ’s promise to 
‘faith asa grain of mustard seed,” in Matt. xvii., 20. 
Neither is to be taken literally; but in general the 
power of prayer, at least in the spiritual realm, is as 
the faith of him who utters it. Faith opevs the soul to 
spiritual influences; they pass by the soul tbat is closed 
against them. For the development of a vital belief in 
the spiritual and unseen seek the companionship of 
thuse who possess it, just as you would put an unesthe- 
tic child among poets, painters and musicians; in lieu of 
living companions seek such companvionsbip in books, 
as in the lives of Canon Kingsley’and Dr. Kirk, and 
leave controversial and metaphysical literature severely 
alone. : 

—In your issue of Nov. 14 is an editorial, “‘ A Not Sacred 
Relic.” I enjoyed reading it. Agree with you in mostof it. 
But you appeal to the book and challenge chapter and verse. 
Agreed that there are certain who deny to any but ordained 
clergymen the right to administer the rites, are we not 
obliged to fall in and keep step? For authority see 1 Peter 
ii., 13, first clause. 

Peter was writing to disciples who lived in an age 
and under a government that was exceedingly sensitive 
regarding any form of organization; that acted on the 
policy of the French empire—which forbade any assem- 
blage of men for any purpose exceeding twenty in 
pumber without a police permit; a government that for- 
bade even a guild of firemen ; one to which the Chris- 
tian church was obnoxious simply because it was aa 
organization. Moreover, in the Christian church were 
many who regarded pagan Rome as Anti-Christ, and 
were ready to repudiate its authority avd court its per- 
secution. To them Peter, hke a sensible man as he 
was, wrote his commendation to be subject, obedient 
to, acquiescent in, all the Roman laws and law givers, 
from the emperor down to the provincial governors, 
It has no remote connection with the submission to an 
unauthorized ecclesiastical claim in our cwn day. 

—I have a nut to crack on the ordination question. Will 
the doctors answer me? 

I. A licentiate in my vicinity recently desired ordination 
ere bis year of “approbation’’ ran out. He called a council, 
through the church to which he was preaching. The council 
met, and declined for pridential reasons of much weight to 
ordain. Within a fortnight afterwards, the same church 
called another council, which after some delay met, and had 
in its composition only one ordained Congregational minis- 
ter. The other members, with one exception, were not or- 
dained preachers, according to their own usages. They be- 
longed to four different denominations. The exception 
mentioned was a regular minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
denomination. They examined the candidate, approved and 
ordained him, with no reference whatever to the action of 
the preceding council. 

Was tbis licentiate regularly ordained? Is he legally an 
ordained minister in our denomination ? 

I will add that no necessity existed for calling a council 
outside of our ministry. 

The ministers who actually advised the ordination in 
question have recommended the man as a preacher of 
the Gospel; those who did not have declined to do so; 
and churches will act accordingly. Those who have 
more confidence in the second body than in the first 
will receive the preacher into their fellowship; those 
who have more confidence in the first body will decline 
to do so. Weshould say upon this statement of facts 
that clearly the Congregationalists in that region do 
not indorse the preacher, and cannot in any sense be 
held morally responsible for him or his teaching. 

-—-Will you please inform me, through your column for 
“Inquiring Friends,” what were the views of Dr. Bushnell 
on the atonement, recently referred to in an article in the 
Christian Union about Mr. Merriam, and if in any of Dr. B.’s 
published works his views were set forth? 

Condensing into a paragraph, we may say that there 
are three principal theories of the atonement: (1) That a 
sense of justice, universal in God and man, requires 
some suffering as a penalty for sin avd before it can be 
pardoned, and that the object of Christ’s death was to 
satisfy this sense of justice and make pardon possible; 
this is the ‘‘ Satisfaction theory.” (2) That punishment 
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is necessary to law, which without penalty is mere ad- 
vice: that if the punishment breaks down the govern- 
ment breaks down, the law-giver is weak, and his pen- 
alty a mere idle threat; that the penalty of death hav- 
ing been attached to the divine law, it could not with 
safety be set aside without some substitute, and that 
Christ’s death, in the sinner’s stead, furnishes such a 
substitute; this is the ‘‘Moral Government theory.” 
(3) That the death of Christ is simply an expression of 
the divine sympathy for the sinner; that through and 
by it forgiveness is extended to him, and he himself be- 
comes softened and ready to be reconciled; this is the 
‘Moral Influence theory,” and is substantially the one 
beld by Dr. Bushnell. It is impossible to do it justice 
in asentence. You will find it both explained and de- 
fended in his ‘‘ Forgiveness and Law.” (Scribner.) 

—We read in the Gospel of John, chapter 4, verse 8, that 
God islove. In Hebrews, xii., 29, that our God is a consum- 
ing fire. Please explain the latter, in presence of the former. 

The divine fire consumes the dross and so purifies the 
gold: love for purity flames out evermore against the 
one who contaminates tbe pure. There is no wrath like 
a mother's wrath against the betrayer of her daughter. 
The most terrible of all anger is the anger of love. 
The wrath from which in the day of judgment men 
will call on the rocks to hide them is the ‘‘ wrath of 
the Lamb.” 

—What is right in this case ? A church member calls his 
fellow-member “an old fool,” “ liar” and the like, and subse- 
quently expresses his sorrow therefor to the preacher. Is he 
to be considered at peace with his fellow-member, and so at 
liberty to partake of the communion? What is the duty of 
the preacher in a case of the above character? Is hecarrying 
out the spirit of the law when after reproving the offender 
and knowing that no acknowledgment of the fault has been 
made to the offended brother he quietly abandons the case? 

Silence is sometimes as expressive as words; some- 
times more so. In a family one child will come a dozen 
times a day saying, with genuine feeling, ‘‘I am sorry,” 
and go away and repeat the offense; the other will show 
his sorrow only by subdued words and tones, by a gen- 
tle demeanor, by ready obedience; the latter’s repent- 
ance is quite as often sincere and deep as that of the 
former. As a general rule the wrong-doer should in 
words confess the wrong to the one who has been in- 
jured by it. But there is and can be no absolute and 
unhending rule. If the minister is satisfied that there 
is genuine repentance and a real willingness to make all 
possible reparation, it is enough; he must decide for 
himself, according to all the circumstances of the case, 
what course he will pursue. In general, except in cases 
where church discipline has been begun, the preacher 
had better leave it to each man’s conscience to deter- 
mine for himself, in the sight of God, whether or no he 
will come to the communion table. 

—What is the meaning of those words of our Lord, “ Their 
worm dieth not and the fire is not quenched ;’’ and that spoken 
in Revelation, **The smoke of their torment ascendeth up 
forever and ever ;” and the phrase “ bottomless pit” ? 

The phrase ‘‘ where their worm dieth not and the fire 
is not quenched” is quoted by Christ from Isaiah Ixvi., 
24. It there unquestionably indicates, not the torture 
but the utter destruction of transgressers. Isaiah says 
tbat their corpses should be consumed by a fire conr- 
tinually burning like that of Gehenna, which consumed 
the offal of Jerusalem, and eaten with worms, as the 
unburied on a battle-field. Hence as used by Christ, if 
interpreted historically, it is apparently a symbol of 
destruction rather than of torture; the fires of Gehenna 
never ceased to burn, but the offal ceased to be; it was 
absolutely destroyed. The passage in Revelation, ‘‘ the 


clearly implies living suffering. The word rendered 
‘*torment” is one used by the ancients to designate the 
torture employed in ‘‘ examination by torture,” common 
in those days; but the words ‘‘ forever and ever” are 
literally ‘‘ for ages of ages,” and signify not necessarily a 
definitely infinite time, but an indefinite though pro- 
longed period of time. The phrase ‘‘ bottomless pit,” 
found chiefly ia Revelation, apparently represents the 
abode in whieh, acccording to Jewish ideas, the wicked 
were confined, undergoing the penalty of their sins; 
though the word is sometimes used simply for the sea, 
as apparently in Ps. xxiv., 2, and sometimes as equiva- 
lent to Hades or the abode of the dead, as in Ps. ]xxi,, 
20, Septuagint version. 

—How can Acts ix., 7, be harmonized with Acts xxii., 9? 
The former reads, ‘And the men that journeyed with him 
stood speechless, hearing a voice but seeing no man.”” The 
latter reads: “And they that were with me saw indeed the 
light, and were afraid, but they heard not the voice of him 
that spake to me.” 

A careful comparison of the original indicates that 
they heard a sound, but did not distinguish the words 
that were spoken. 


—‘‘ Reader.”—Dr. Bushnell’s ‘*‘ God in Christ” is at 
present cut of print, but a new revised edition of the 
book will sh rtly be brought out by Messrs. Scribner, 
Arm-trong & Co., in uniform style with Dr. Bushnell’s 
other works, and will complete the new uniform edition 


HYMN OF PRAISE. 
(From the German of Neander.] 
By G. F. ZEIGLER. 


RAISE the Lord, O my soul! praise him majestic in glory, 
Praise with the angels in heaven his goodness and mercy; 
Join the glad throng, 
Wake the sweet harp and the song, 
Fill the wide world with the story. 


Praise the Lord, O my soul! o’er all he gloriously reigneth ; 
Thee upon eagle’s wings toward his bright heaven up-beareth; 
For thee provides, 

Sees that no evil betides ; 

Thank him, my soul, that he careth. 


Praise the Lord, praise him; he robes thee in beauteous rai- 

ment, 

Gives thee sweet health, is himself thy best friend and at- 
tendant ; 

If heavy thy load, 

Does not thy merciful God 

Hide in his wings his dependent? 


Praise the Lord, O my soul! see from the heavens descending 
Streams of his bounty, so richly thy life overflowing; 

Oh, think upon J 

What God from heaven hath done, 
Love beyond measure bestowing. 


Praise the Lord, O my soul! praise his adorable name ; 
Praise him with all thy strength, spread with his chosen his 
fame; 
He is thy light; 
Precious thou art in his sight— 
His praise be eternal. Amen. 








SUNDAY-SCHOOL NORMAL CLAss, 
WORK. 
By THE Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D. 
[FIRST PAPER.] 


HE Sunday-school teacher is a teacher of 
Christianity, and the Bible is his text book. 
To be a successful teacher of Christianity one 
must be a Christian. Having ‘‘eyes to see,” he 
must have ‘‘seen” the verities concerning which 
he is to testify. These must be inwrought into his 
personal character. He must have the Christian’s 
reputation, the Christian’s apprehension, the 
Christian’s tone and habit. He who feels and is 
daily dominated by the truth, and he alone, is able 
to teach it. 

Knowing and obeying he must grow in knowl- 
edge. He must know the book which he handles, 
its evidences, the history and principles of its con- 
struction, the laws of its interpretation, its histori- 
cal and doctrinal contents. He must know these 
things for his own growth and comfort, and for 
instructional purpose, that his pupils may respect 
him enough to give attention to his words, and 
that he may confirm their faith in the truth which 
he undertakes to teach. 

To teach one must not only know, but one must 
know a great deal more than he undertakes to 
teach. He must understand the mind upon which 
he operates, and which he must excite to operation 
of itsfown. He must understand the mental 
forces, modes and methods. He must accumulate 
the experiences of successful teachers, the eduea- 
tional principles, and the various methods to be 
employed in teaching. 

But to teach well one must be able to originate 
methods of his own, which shall be the outgrowth 
of a clear apprehension of the truth on his part, 
and an intense interest in the pupil. The laws which 
regulate instruction in the secular departments of 
knowledge hold equally when the teacher is a 
Sunday-school teacher, the pupil a Sunday-school 
pupil, and the text book the Holy Scriptures. 

Now in all secular schemes of education provis- 
ions are made for the training of the teacher. He 
is taught the subject matter. He is drilled in 
method. To make him efficient he is set at work, 
directed, criticised, and corrected. He is required 
to practice. He spends days, weeks, months, and 
even years, in the various processes by which one 
mind becomes skillful in provoking other minds to 
profitable self-activity. 

Just what is needed in the secular department 
of culture is needed in connection with our Sun- 
day-schools. The Sunday-school Convention is a 
place for inspiration, the Sunday-school Institute 
for the exposition of principles, and, to some extent, 
the illustration of methods, the teachers’ meeting 
for specific preparation with a view to teaching 
the next Sunday's lesson. Now there is needed in 
connection with our Sunday-school work, as one 
of the forms of its activity, a class which shall be 
made up of ‘‘actual” and “ intending” Sunday- 
school teachers, that the best talent of the local 


the training of these persons to do their work in 
obedience to well-established principles and in 
harmony with true methods. This class should 
give these coming teachers practice: practice in the 
study of specifie lessons; practice in teaching them ; 
practice with a class of persons who seek the same 
training; practice under skillful and experienced 
leaders surrounded by helpful appliances; having 
ample time, and aided by a prescribed course of 
reading and study. Such normal classes have 
been organized for several years in this country, 
and in England they are no new thing, but there 
are tens of thousands who are now in need of the 
very service which such classes are designed to 
render. 

The work requires knowledge and skill on the 
part of teachers; application and perseverance 
on the part of pupils. It is surrounded by 
discouragements and _ difficulties. Apathetic 
teachers will have nothing to do with it. Pastors 
or superintendents who lack enterprise, or who do 
not have strong convictions concerning the work 
to be accomplished by the Sunday-school, neglect 
it. Thousands of teachers desire the assistance 
which the normal class is designed to furnish, but 
are not able to find leaders. 

The Chautauqua movement, which has made 
such an impression upon the American church 
during the past three or four years, is the out- 
growth of this demand for better teachers, and 
for some method by which they may be prepared. 
The ‘‘ Chautauqua Sunday School Assembly” de- 
votes two weeks every summer to normal class 
instruction. Lectures are delivered, conversations 
are held, normal classes in section tents are con- 
ducted, day after day, by experienced and efficient 
educators; manuals are supplied and studied. 
Between the annual sessions of the assembly 
classes are organized in many parts of the country 
and certificates and diplomas to local classes have 
been given in great numbers. The ‘‘ Chautauqua 
Alumni Association” now numbers over five hun- 
dred persons, and many of these are engaged in 
the work of training teachers in local schools or 
in union classes. This central and widely ex- 
tending movement deserves the careful study of 
every pastor and superintendent. I do not affirm 
that the Chautauqua movement is the cause of 
this renewed interest in normal training, but I do 
believe that the assembly has largely contributed 
to it, and in compliance with the editor’s request 
I call the attention of Sunday-school workers to 
this department of Sunday-school work. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J., Oct., 1877. 





TAXES FOR UNIVERSITIES. 


By THE Rev. GEorGE F. Maacoon, D. D. 





HE discussion at the National Council of the 
proposed endorsement of State Universities 
was cut off in the midst of statements M@ popular 
objections to taxation for such institutions. I am 
requested to make a more complete statement of 
these in this and the succeeding number of the 
Christian Union. 

The objections to a university tax rest on two 
grounds: I., that of right; II., that of public 
policy. 

I. Of Right.—It is held by an increasing num- 
ber that the state has no right to impose such 
taxes at all. Multitudes put to me Father Tur- 
ner’s dry question: ‘‘ Out of what materials can 
you construct a good argument for the right to 
tax me for a law or a medical school, or a uni- 
versity?” The right to tax for that education 
which is a necessity to the state is readily con- 
ceded; but for no other. And it is denied that 
professional or university education is, or can be, a 
necessity. A benefit, indeed, it may clearly be, and 
is; but has the community any right, it is asked, 
to tax for every benefit? How far this is in 
principle from communism, save that it is public 
in its channels and legal in its forms, many find it 
difficult to see; and that university taxes cannot 
stand, except on sueh a principle of taxing, not for 
necessities to the state but for mere benefits to 
the citizen, they are very clear. Conceding that 
the education of farmers—provided it be an edu- 
cation for farming, and not for almost everything 
beside under a feigned name—may be a necessity 
to the commonwealth, where the old uneducated 
style of agricultural labor will not produce food 
and clothing material asthe whole people need 
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scientific, medical, or legal education is such a 
necessity. Conceding more freely that normal 
training—saving all criticism on the modes of train- 
ing—is indispensable; and still more freely that 
elementary industrial training (the neglect of 
which in our common schools now challenges at- 
tention as a large cause of starving unskilled 
labor) is even far more indispensable, they deny 
strongly that the higher education, up to the 
highest, has any such right as necessary to im- 
pose itself on the taxation of all the people. In- 
deed, the stronger they are for what is necessary 
to skilled labor or republican citizenship, the 
stronger they are—not against what is only bene- 
ficial—but against taxing for it. These views, I 
observe, are not the offspring of any mere theory 
about the ends of government and the state, but 
practical, giving considerable latitude to such 
ends. Only the higher education is denied to be 
necessary to these ends, on any reasonable theory. 
Auxiliary it is confessedly, but no right in the 
state to tax for auxiliaries is conceded. 

Those who advocate the tax do so, it is noted, 
by analogy, instead of logic; and by what is 
deemed a failing analogy. Monarchical Europe, 
in which the people are taxed for every thing of 
this sort and a good deal beside, is held up, as if 
such an example settled the question of the right 
to tax in a republic. But though privileged 
classes, educated at public expense in aristocratic 
communities, are perhaps the necessary bulwark 
of an aristocracy, nothing can be logically con- 
cluded therefrom to a republic. For elementary 
education alone, such as all in the republic obtain, 
is the bulwark of republican institutions; such as 
enables every citizen—as Horace Mann once put 
it—to vote, to serve as a juror, and to act as a 
witness. If anything more and higher is deemed 
indispensable, it must be (unless Quaker doc- 
trines are valid against it) that which gives us a 
skilled army and navy. For the states, however, 
this last is not necessary, being provided by the 
nation as a necessity not for the states but for 
the nation. In the growing popular view, there- 
fore, nothing beyond training for skilled labor 
and for the teaching of common schools—in ad- 
dition to common schooling itself—is deemed a 
necessity; and therefore nothing beyond these is 
deemed a rightful charge upon taxation. The 
opposite position is: All education which is useful 
to any is to be supported by the taxation of all. 

Many deny this last position the more earnestly 
because (as President Elliot urges) the higher 
education is a special personal advantage to the 
few for bettering their personal condition above 
that of others, and at the expense of others. 
This is no proper use of the public treasury; no 
proper work of the state, on any theory, but an 
offensive and unjust partialism, since the many 
cannot enjoy it. Credit, indeed, may come to 
the state through those thus educated at public 
expense; but so it does through those educated at 
private expense in colleges and private institu- 
tions, which do not thus acquire any claim for a 
public levy. Common school education confers 
advantages not individual, but as common as 
itself. 

II. Of Public Policy.—If university taxation 
could be shown to be right and the alleged viola- 
tion of private rights without necessity could be 
disproved, the objection would still remain that 
public policy forbids it. Not merely can private 
enterprise, patriotism and benevolence supply the 
higher education ; they do, they always have, 
they always will; and the state necessarily enters 
here into competition with its own citizens. On 
this ground the first Republican governor of Iowa, 
the late Senator Grimes, than whom few men had 
clearer or more far-reaching views of the public 
weal, said in his inaugural when first elected 
(1854): ‘* I do not believe it to be sound policy to 
establish a literary institution which shall come 
into rivalry with the various denominational col- 
leges now struggling into existence. Those insti- 
tutions should be encouraged and not depressed. 
They can and will educate the young men who 
wish to enter the professions of law, physic and 
divinity. But the state has a greater want than 
of lawyers and doctors. She wants educated 
farmers and mechanics, engineers, architects, 
chemists, metallurgists and geologists. . .. . 
This want can only be supplied by the establish- 
ment of a school of applied sciences, I have no 





hesitation, therefore, in recommending that the 
University fund be appropriated to establish a 
practical scientific or polytechnic school.” If this 
were good policy in the use of a gift of Congress, 
much more, it is thought, would it be in appropri- 
ations of the money of the people. And especially 
so since this money is, in part, taken from those 
with whom the states have entered into competi- 
tion in the universities ; viz., the founders, bene- 
factors and faculties of colleges. It is as if the 
state should build rival railroads, manufactories, 
etc., etc., and then tax the roads and factories of 
its own citizens with whom it competes to sustain 
the competition with themselves—i. e., to drive 
themselves out of business! This would not be 
endorsed where the occupation competed with is 
necessary to the livelihood of private citizens or 
is their reliance for the accumulation of wealth; 
there are those who deem it still worse public 
policy to compete with institutions not gainful to 
the founders or teachers, but established for the 
public advantage. I hear it oftener and oftener 
put in this way: ‘‘ Those who found and main- 
tain the colleges have already taxed themselves, 
voluntarily, for the very object for which in the 
University appropriations the state taxes them a 
second time.” So the thing works as a penalty 
upon benevolence for the higher education— 
which is grossly against sound public policy. 
Still more objectionable is a permanent university 
percentage of the annual taxation by law. The 
universities prefer this to a legislative appropri- 
ation each session, since (1) it saves labor in 
‘*log-rolling” at the capitals; (2) withdraws the 
institution somewhat from criticism; (3) yields 
more money. In Michigan the law gives the uni- 
versity one-tenth of a mill on all assessed property. 
This is in addition to the income of a capital of 
$1,000,000, and to legislative appropriations be- 
sides. No wonder that President Angell could 
boast at the Council that the Law Department at 
Ann Arbor makes now ‘‘a profit of $6,000 per an- 
num.” The law yields $40,000 per annum; the 
appropriation for 1877 was $27,000, for 1878 $22, - 
000—the capital fund produced say from $80,000 
to $100,000 more per annum. In Wisconsin the 
law gives the university one-tenth of one per cent. 
on the entire annual assessment: This was last 
year $42,000. Thus some of the states already 
lavish upon universities a yearly income larger 
than the whole endowment of colleges with which 
they compete This will soon increase to $150,- 
000, $200,000, $500,000 per annum—under a law 
making the university a permanent charge on the 
taxation, no matter how large the taxation may 
become—and create an immense moneyed compe- 
tition with its own benevolent citizens. In one 
state, I am told, it has even been suggested (but 
privately) to tax the college endowments also—a 
double penalty on the higher education by Chris- 
tian benevolence in the way of our New England 
fathers. That noble and useful Christian col- 
leges have been so silent under such a scheme of 
crowding them to the wall is deemed by many 
observers ‘‘an example of suffering affliction and 
patience ” on the part of men who first pay their 
own bills and then are compelled to help pay the 
bills of those who work the scheme. 








THE SILVER SWINDLE? 


By Tuos. K. BEECHER. 


rT\WO distinct questions are often lumped in 

one and discussed endlessly. One question 
at atime isa good rule. The two referred to are 
(1.) Is it honest to pay United States bonds in sil- 
ver coin? and (2.) Is it expedient so to do ? 

I maintain that it is honest. Whether expe- 
dient or not is another question. At this present 
writing I deal with the honesty question exclu- 
sively. This question lies fairly within my do- 
main, as a teacher of ethics and religion. I am 
no intruder. 

By statute (Feb. 25, 1862), the entire revenue 
of the United States raised by duties on imports 
was declared payable in coin only. This revenue 
thus gathered was set off and consecrated to the 
‘* payment in coin” of interest on bonds, 

At that date (1862) the ‘‘ coin” of the United 
States was notoriously and legally silver and gold. 

By act of Congress (Feb. 12, 1873), the silver 
dollar was dropped from the list of coins; leaving 
the half, quarter, dime and half dime unchanged 


as to weight and fineness; but with a diminished 
debt-paying power—being thenceforth legal ten- 
der for five dollars or less. * 

The same act defined a very rare and inconven- 
ient gold coin, to weigh 25 8.10 grains (9 parts 
gold and one part alloy), and named it one dol- 
lar, and declared it to be ‘‘the unit of value.” 
Henee : 

**Coin” obligations of the United States ne- 
gotiated since Feb. 12, 1873, are payable in gold 
coin. 

Coin obligations negotiated before Feb. 12, 1873, 
are payable in silver or gold coin at pleasure of 
the payer;—in both cases, because the payment 
must be in coin as defined by statutes in force at 
the date of the negotiation. 

What may have been the ‘‘ expectation” or 
‘“‘understandiug” of bond-buyers when they 
bought may be relevant matter of inquiry when 
the question on hand is—Is it eapedient to pay in 
silver? But honesty in finance requires the exact 
fulfiiyment of contract obligations, without whin- 
ing at losses; without envy at a lucky man’s gain. 

I thus conclude that it is wholly honest for the 
United States to call in outstanding bonds and 
pay them in gold or silver, as the treasurer may 
elect. 

I go further; as a lay reader of the Constitu- 
tion and statute-book, and until contradicted by 
a decision of the Court of last resort, I shall hold 
that so much of the (so-called) demonetizing act 
of 1873 as took away from silver its legal tender 
power is unconstitutional and void. See: 

That Congress may not by legislation impair ex- 
isting contracts has been proclaimed by resistless 
arguments in both chambers of Congress, and be- 
fore the Supreme Court, while discussing the 
U. S. legal tender notes (greenbacks.) 

Except as a war measure, the act authorizing 
these greenbacks is condemned by all jurists and 
by all departments of government unanimously. 
Except as a war measure, it was and is unconstitu- 
tional and void. 

My case then is this: In 1863, Congress gave a 
debt-paying power to a greenback now in my 
pocket. In 1873, Congress took away the debt- 
paying power of asilver dollar, also in my pocket. 

To give or to take away this debt-paying power 
of existing money is an exercise of one and the 
same questionable power of Congress. 

The necessity of war justified the exercise of 
this power in 1863 to create my legal tender green- 
back. There was no war in 1873 to justify the 
exercise of the same power to degrade my silver 
dollar. In both cases the act of Congress varied, 
impaired, and deranged existing contracts; in 
1863, with reasons justifying; in 1873, without 
reasons. I therefore conclude that so much of 
the legislation of 1873 as meddles with legal ten- 
der is upon its face unconstitutional and void. 
Silver is legal tender to-day for all debts incurred 
prior to 1873, the act of Congress to the contrary, 
notwithstanding. 

One question more remains, viz. : 

Will it be wholly honest for the United States to 
buy silver at ninety cents, coin it into a dollar, 
and compel bondholders to take such dollars for 
their bonds? 

I answer: Honest beyond all question. Honest 
because it will be an exact fulfillment of the 
promise written and sealed upon the face of the 
bond. Suppose that gold and silver have fluc- 
tuated (and they certainly have), is the United 
States, when buying and selling in open market, 
never to make profits as well as losses ? 

If by the very terms of a contract a farmer has 
an option to pay 1,000 bushels of wheat or 3,000 
bushels of oats, is he dishonest when he elects to 
pay in oats that have fallen to 30 cents a bushel, 
and not in wheat, which has risen to $1 25 a 
bushel ? 

I insist that it is the duty of the people’s agents 
to pay the .people’s debts in the way (consistent 
with honor and honesty) that pays them most 
easily and cheaply. In other words, to transact 
the business of the treasury on the same principles 
that control an honorable and honest business 
man when paying his debts. 

So much for the honesty question—the only 
question I now discuss. I hear already the buzz 
of objections swarming up from the circumjacent 





*A mistake in fact, 
Christian Union, 


See editorial on another page.—[Ed 
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regions of policy, expediency, &c. But, one 
question at a time is enough. 

To coin silver, as gold is coined, in quantity 
regulated by the natural supply; and with this 
silver coinage to redeem uny obligations of the 
United States outstanding Feb. 12, 1873. is, and 
always will be. an honest transaction, even though 
silver should become cheap as iron or gravel. 

And those bond buyers who bought in 1863- 
1866, and by the fortune of war found their bonds 
doubled in market value immediately, and on this 
double value have drawn inflated interest punc- 
tually, and on this lucky investment and income 
have lived and thriven ever since, unvexed by 
taxes—these, surely, are the very last people who 
should raise the ery ‘* Silver swindle,” when, by 
the fortune of the metal market, the depleted 
United States is able at last to save ten cents on 
every dollar of redemption money. 

Exumira, N. Y. 








DANIEL WEBSTERS RELIGIOUS 
CHARACTER, 

NHE volume of ‘‘ Reminiscences of Daniel Web- 
T ster,” by the late Hon. Peter Harvey, of Bos- 
ton, published this day, contains twelve chapters, 
every one of which is extremely interesting; but 
for many readers none will prove more interest- 
ing than the eleventh, which is devoted to a de- 
lineation of Mr. Webster’s ‘* Religious Thoughts 
and Feelings.” This work of Mr. Harvey’s is nota 
life of the great statesman; it is simply a collection 
of anecdotes about him: but anecdotes may con- 
vey the most vivid impression of the personality 
which they concern; and those related under the 
head named above serve this purpose in a remark- 
able degree. While the book is on its way to the 
public, I send to the Christian Union this epitome 
of its eleventh chapter. 

Soon after entering on the practice of the law 
in Boscawen, N. H., Mr. Webster united with the 
Congregational Church in his native town of 
Salisbury, adjoining. He was then not far from 
twenty years of age. The pastorof this church 
was the Rev. Thomas Worcester, a brother of 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Worcester, First Secretary of 
the American Board. Mr. Webster gave at this 
time ‘‘pleasing evidence of the sincerity and 
reality of his piety.” On removing to Ports- 
mouth, he ‘‘ took a le:ter,” after the usual man- 
per, to the North Congregatonal Church, then 
under the care of Rev. Dr. Joseph Buckminster. 
When he came to Boston, about 1816, he made 
his Sabbath home at the Brattle street Church, 
where many of his friends attended. ‘‘ Then,” 
as he afterward said, in relating his religious his- 
tory, ‘* the divisions were not so marked as now. 
Dr. Codman would preach in Brattle street 
Church, and Dr. Little at the Old South. After- 
ward the division took place, but I never felt it 
worth while to change.” ‘‘I am not a Unitarian,” 
he said, in further explanation, adding, ‘*I should 
be regarded as perliaps ruther liberal in my 
views.” He often worshiped at other churches, 
especially the Episcopal, and at Washington, 
during a part of his residence there, at least, com- 
muned with the Presbyterians; but when at home 
at Marshfield, he habitually attended the Congre- 
gational Church, where the pew he sat in is still 
pointed out with pride by the villagers. His 
bearing as a church-goer is thus described by one 
who had ample opportunity to observe it: 

“He entered the house of God with an apparent rever- 
ence which is quite uncommon. He walked up the aisle 
to his pew as if he trod a hallowed floor. As he 
sat his mind seemed impressed with the sacredness of the 
day, the place and the spiritual themes that pressed upon 
him. He was fond of sacred music, and as the choir 
proceeded with this interesting part of divine worship he 
frequently joined in with his deep bass. During the ser- 
vice of prayer he stood up with the minister and congrega- 
tion, after the manner of our Pilgrim Fathers, with great 
devoutness of manner.” 

According to Mr. Harvey, Mr. Webster’s reli- 
gious nature was living and fruitful. He revered 
the Holy Scriptures, and read them regularly 
every day. In the Gospels he took particular de- 
light. He honored the Sabbath Day, and ‘his 
conviction of the truth of the leading Puritan 
doctrines was full and unquestioning.” He pos- 
sessed a truly devotional spirit. For simple and 
direct preaching he had a hearty relish, prefering 
those discourses which avoided contraversy and 
addressed the conscience. ‘‘I do not go to 








church,” he once said, ‘‘ to learn history, but to be 
reminded of duty.” Of the society of intelligent 
clergymen he was exceedingly fond, and he often 
invited such to visit him. 

One of his favorites was Rev. Dr. William 
Adams, whom he first met at Thatcher Magoun’s, 
in Medford, Mass. He gave Dr. Adams a cordial 
invitation to visit him at Marshfield. A few days 
after tbe invitation was accepted, and the ac- 
quaintance thus begun speedily ripened into a 
greatintimacy. For Dr. Adams Mr. Webster al- 
ways entertained a warm admiration. Soon after 
Mr. Webster’s famous 7th of March speech, ser- 
mons upon one side or the other of the compro- 
mise measure, preached in various: pulpits in all 
parts of the country, began to flow in upon him; 
and among them came presently one from Dr. 
Adams. With it Mr. Webster was greatly pleased, 
and he wrote to the preacher to say so; a letter 
which the recipient was afterward heard to say 
‘*he considered one of the most precious treas- 
ures he could leave to his children.” 

Some of the most interesting of these glimpses 
of Mr. Webster’s religious character and life are 
given by Mr. Harvey in the words of others who 
had enjoyed peculiar advantages for observing 
Lim in this respect. ‘‘A venerable Presbyterian 
clergyman,” who was led into the ministry of the 
Gospel through Mr. Webster’s influence, and who 
knew him well, says he was ‘‘a Bible student and 
a thorough theologian.” In the Unitarian contro- 
versy, particularly as carried on by Dr. Channing 
and Dr. Noah Worcester, he was much interested, 
and on reading their pamphlets as they successively 
issued from the press, he used to say that Dr. 
Worcester had ‘‘not only the truth but the argu- 
ment.” He was not himself given to argument 
on religious doctrine, and was tolerant of those 
who differed from him, but never hesitated to ex- 
press his own views. He seemed to delight in 
the law of God after theinward man. That he 
was no mere theorist in religion is the testimony 
of others. 

The story of that memorable conversation in 
which Mr. Webster said that ‘‘ the most important 
thought” which had ever occupied his mind was 
that of his *‘individual responsibility te God” is 
told in this chapter in full detail; and there is 
another much longer and even more striking story 
which will pass into Webster-literature as ‘*the 
wicked John Colby Story,” which last must be left 
to be read in the book itself. ELLERY. 
Boston, December 8. 
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for this department from all quarters. 














ABROAD. 

Great BritaiIn.—The Triumph of the Ritualists in the 
defeat of the proceedings against Mr. Tooth, although 
gained by the pettiest imaginable special pleading, leaving 
all the points of law adjudged in favor of the prosecution, 
is nevertheless likely to be followed by grave consequences. 

To begin with, it seriously discourages the Evangelical 
“Church Association” (called by the opposite party ‘‘ The 
Persecution Company—Limited”) in its concerted efforts 
to apply ‘‘The Public Worship Regulation Act” to the 
suppression of ritual eccentricities. For the vast sums 
which they have spent in the frightfully costly litigation 
of English ecclesiastical courts they have little to show but 
a list of favorable obiter dicta and a few barren judgments 
defeated by technical pleadings. Their past record does 
not promise well for their next year’s subscription list. 

In the second place, the support which conservative 
High Churchmen have hitherto given to the ‘‘P. W. R. A.’ 
will be in some measure alienated by the judicial an- 
nouncement that the tribunal created under that act, 
commonly known as “ Lord Penzance’s Court,” is really a 
new jurisdiction, and not a new form of procedure, so 
that the church is thereby put under a new bond of sub- 
jection to the state. This question between three syllables 
and four—between saying procedure and jurisdiction—is 
all the difference in the world to the miud of an Erastian 
parson. 

Thirdly, the Ritualists, insolent and irrepressible before, 
are now more defiant than ever, and are manifestly not 
going to be put down or put out by any process yet devised. 
They are impregnably intrenched in the rubrics, they are 
strong in the courage of their convictions, and they are 
growing numerically stronger every day. But the will of 
the average Englishman has been enunciated by the voice 
of the “‘ Times,” to the effect that “this sort of thing must 
be stopped or we shall disestablish the church.” To which 
the Ritualists answer with one accord, “‘ Disestablish as 
soon as you please, and the sooner the better; but here we 
are and here we shall stay.” It is impossible for a dis- 








interested spectator with any appreciation of pluck and 
persistency to withhold a measure of sympathy from the 
little dog in the fight. 





Mackonochie of St. Alban’s.—It is but a narrow boundary 
that divides pluck from insolence, and that boundary, in 
the mad passion for martyrdom which possesses his party, 
the Rev. Mr. Mackonochie has boldly overstepped. It isa 
paltry business, but inasmuch as it is destined, when it 
matures, to burden the columns of English newspapers for 
weeks and months, it is necessary to state it. In the 
Church of St. Alban’s, a picture of the Virgin Mary has 
been set up, with flowers and candles in front of it, and a 
large crucifix has been suspended from the raof opposite 
the pulpit. The bishop of London wrote to Mr. Mackono- 
chie on June 27, pointing out the illegality of the 
ornaments, and directing their removal. After some corre- 
spondence, conducted on Mr. Mackonochie’s part in a way 
both dilatory and disrespectful, with ugly ‘“‘digs” at his 
Right Reverend Father’s orthodoxy and churchmanship, 
he writes at last on October 17 “‘respectfully, but firmly,” 
declining to remove the crucifix and picture, which, he 
said, had occupied their present positions for about five 
years, and were deeply valued by the people, especially 
the poor, as standing witnesses for the two cardinal doc- 
trines of Christianity—the Incarnation and the Atonement; 
two doctrines on which he hints that some bishops are a 
little shaky. The bishop then summons his presbytery, on 
his oath of canonical obedience, to obey ; and “is curious 
to know ” what an oath of obedience is good for, if it does 
not bind a man as faras that. The bishop waits in vain 
for a fortnight, and getting no answer sends word that he 
shall have to let the law take its course. To whom Mac- 
konochie thus: ‘I am for every reason deeply grieved 
that your lordship should take proceedings in court, but in 
the present state of the Church can do nothing on my side 
to stay them, and have quite made up my mind to take the 
consequences.” On this correspondence the ‘Pall Mall 
Gazette” remarks ;—‘‘ Here, then, we have a Ritualist 
clergyman refusing obedience, not to the civil authority, 
but to purely ecclesiastical commands—commands which 
come to him without even the slightest taint of secularity, 
and proceed from a spiritual superior whom he has taken 
an oath to obey.” 


Missionary Sunday.—Dean Stanley has invited the Rev. 
Dr. Stoughton, an eminent Congregationalist, to preach 
in the nave of the Westminster Abbey at the special ser- 
vices on St. Andrew’s Day. This is the thick end of the 
wedge. The Dean began with Max Miiller, a layman. 
Then came Dr. Caird, of the Scotch Kirk, one of Her 
Majesty’s chaplains. Next old Dr. Moffat, the veteran 
missionary, and father-in-law to Dr. Livingstone. And 
now, without mitigation or excuse, there comes a Puritan 
of the Puritans, in his simple character as a minister of 
Jesus Christ. 





Revising the Standards.—The United Presbyterian Syn- 
od’s Committee on Revising the Confession of Faith have 
been holding meetings of late. The committee have de- 
cided upon a full and free conversation on all the points 
submitted for consideration before coming to a finding. 
Says the London “Christian World,” ‘‘ Very few people 
now feel that the Confession of Faith can be long retained 
as it at present stands.” 


Biblical Learning in Scotland.—Professor Flint opened 
the Edinburgh University Theological Society with an 
address on ‘The Conditions on which Alone Theological 

ing can Reasonably be Expected to Flourish in Scot- 
land.” ‘‘ No well-informed man,” he said, ‘‘ would venture 
to deny that theological learning was in an extremely un- 
worthy and unsatisfactory condition in Scotland. Kor 
generations not a single work of European reputation had 
been produced by the clergy of Scotland. They prided 
themselves on reverence for the Bible, and yet for 200 years 
not a single book on the Bible, distinguished by first-rate 
Greek or Hebrew scholarship, had issued from Scotland. 
Theological science was in a withered and stunted condi- 
tion among them, but no blame could be attached to their 
professors. The system was wrong, and theological science 
refused to grow on Scottish soil. The cause had been 
division ; the remedy could only be a union of their theo- 
jogical halls.” 

Avustria.—The Old Catholics have imperial permission, 
at last, to organize churches, conduct public worship and 
a minister church discipline. Now let us see whether they 
will do it. 


Prussta.—Alliance.—The Protestant Conservatives give 
signs of coalescing with the Ultramontane Catholics to 
procure the repeal of the Falk Laws. They may make 
their calculation on not succeeeding as long as the present 
generation of recalcitrant Romish bishops is living to 
share in their triumph. Prince Bismarck and the German 
people have come to a good understanding on this point. 


MapacGascar.—The London Missionary Society and its 
representatives have been placed in a very embarrassing 
position by the letters of a Mr. Louis Street, a Quaker 
missionary, representing that the missions of the London 
Society are under the patronage of the government of 
Madagascar to a degree that falls hardly short of State 
establishment, and that in the promotion of their work 
government influence is pushed almost to the point of per- 
secution. Inasmuch as the London Missionary Society is 
the organ of the English Nonconformists, with whom the 
total separation of Church from State is a matter of relig- 
ious pfinciplé, the letters of Mr. Street, unless contradicted 
or explained, are likely to make it extremely warm for 
the Society, 
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AT HOME. 

Mr. Edward Kimball, the debt raiser, calls now for a 
weekly item. His latest appearance was at the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, New York, Sunday, Dec. 16th, where 
the congregation sat patiently for seven hours while he 
carried on his work. The announcement was made at the 
opening of the service that it was proposed then and there 
to extinguish the church debt of $236,000, The proposition 
was well received. Before the morning passed away the 
sum of $110,000 was subscribed and the interest had not 
abated. In the early afternoon lunch was brought in. 
Every one remained at his post. The passing hours wit- 
nessed a gradual increase of subscriptions. When dusk 
gathered in the buildiug an hour’s recess was taken. At 
half past seven the place was again filled, and at eleven 
o'clock not less than $150,000 had been pledged. The con- 
gregation propose to hold nightly meetings until the entire 
amount is secured—if it takes all winter. 

The only Congregational Church in Indian Territory was 
dedicated Sunday, December 2d. Its site is in the town of 
Caddo, on the line of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Rail- 
road. Having been begun in the year 1876, it is known as 
the ‘“‘ Centennial Church.” In the dedication services the 
Rev. Allen Wright, a full-blooded Choctaw Indiangand a 
graduate of Union College and Theological Seminary, N. 
Y., took part. An interesting feature of the occasion was 
the participation of ex-chaplains of both the Union and 
Confederate armies, and the presence in the audience of 
both whites and Indians who had fought upon opposite 
sides in the civil war. As to the building, it accommo- 
dates 200 persons, and when firished will have cost $1,000. 
A card heretofore published in the Christian Union and 
several others of the religious press brought out enough 
money to provide for pews. The inside of the edifice, how- 
ever, is still in the rough, and the sum of $150 or $200 is 
required for its completion. Thus far the church is out of 


debt—a circumstance that entitles it to encouragement 
and support. 





At the Thirtieth Annual Meeting of Plymouth Church, 
held in Brooklyn December 14, some interesting facts and 
statistics were presented. The church membership now 
numbers 2,545 persons, there having been during the year 
131 admissions and 97 departures. The pew rents aggre- 
gate $46,000 and the church collections about $7,600. For 
the support of Bethel Mission the sum of $3,600 was appro- 
priated and for the Mayflower Mission $3,000. The condition 
of both these mission enterprises is noted as being prosper- 
ous, Of the Mayflower it is said that it is “entitled to the 
special credit of a more absolutely uniform degree of pros- 
perity than that of any other department of the church.” 
A peculiarly interesting and valuable feature of the church 
work is the Bible class of Mr. Rossiter W. Raymond, which 
has an attendance of about 400 adults and devotes itself 
especially to the modern developments of science in their 
bearing upon Christian faith. A revival of activity and 
interest in the Home school is marked, and a gratifying 
increase in the attendance upon the Bible classes, one of 
which (not Mr. Raymond’s) has so overflowed that it can 
only be accommodated in the lecture-room. It is men- 
tioned as an interesting fact that ten per cent. of the en- 
tire resident membership of the church are engaged as 
teachers and officers in the school. 


What the Workingman Wants.—The effort which is 
being made to root out the rum shops will be only a partial 
one if it does not furnish as a substitute some unobjec- 
tionable places of resort and refreshment. The necessity 
is met in London and Liverpool by ‘cocoa houses,’’ or 
‘ coffee taverns,’’ which in those cities are largely patron- 
ized, even though coming into direct competition with the 
** publichouses.” In London a company has been organ- 
ized, under the auspices of which numbers of coffee tav- 
erns are now in successful operation. At a recent opening 
of one in the Seven Dials, which everyone knows to be one 
of the slums of the metropolis, Tom Hughes explained to 
the crowd of customers the purposes of the enterprise. It 
undertakes to furnish to all, light, comfort, warmth, 
food and reading matter, at little cost. Coffee and cocoa 
are sold at a half penny a cup and tea at a penny and two 
pence. We are glad to see that the matter is not wholly 
neglected here in New-York. It is proposed to estaplish 
on the east side of the city a place of resort very nearly 
patterned after the London example, and to be known as 
the ‘“‘ Workingmen’s Club.’’ Lectures and concerts enter 
into the scheme proposed. An institution of this kind, if 
properly managed, will be of great utility and meet a 
vital need, 


Revival Notes.—In Providence, Mr. Moody’s congrega- 
tions continue very large. Several hundred inquirers are 
already reported as the result of the meetings, and 40 ad- 
ditions to the church of the Rev. Mr. Evarts are noted. 
Incidents confirming the efficacy of this work are re- 
ported in the press, among others one relating to a thief 
who confessed his crime in the inquiry-room, and was ad- 
vised by Mr. Moody to acknowledge it to the authorities 
and take the appropriate punishment. He now writes 
from the penitentiary, thanking Mr. Moody for his coun- 
sel, and saying the burden is wholly rolled from his mind. 
From Providence the evangelists go to Hartford, where 
they will labor during January. On the ist 6f February 
they are due at Springfield; on the 1st of March at Boston, 
where they spend two weeks and then go to New Haven. 
—-At Manchester, N. H., following the departure of 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey, the meetings were directed 
without any waning of interest by the Rev. Dr. Pentecost, 
of Boston.—In Yonkers, N. Y., Mr. E. P. Hammond has 
met, with large success.——In Boston, the Church of Eng- 
land evangelist, Rev, W. 8. Rainsford, has been occupy- 





ing the Tabernacle, giving preaching services every even- 
ing.—At Chicago, Philip Phillips sings to crowds of 
hearers.——Continued religious interest is reported in Ver- 
mont, especially at Rutland, and also in the Connecticut 
towns in which the Rev. A. B. Earle has been laboring. 


Is this Heterodoxy ?—Every new church council seems 
likely to add something to the pending controversy about 
eternal punishment. The latest development is in the case 
of the Rev. T. T. Munger, who was examined at North 
Adams, Mass., December 11th, by a council which included 
among its members the Rev. Dr. Mark Hopkins, the Rev. J. 
L. Jenkins of Pittsfield, Pres. Noah Porter of Yale, the Rev. 
Washington Gladden, and the Rev. Dr. Buckingham, of 
Springfield. Upon his examination Mr. Munger read 
from manuscript a statement of his doctrinal views, ex- 
pressing himself emphatically as to the condition of the 
impenitent dead. The following extracts from his paper 
convey an idea of his belief : 

“Penalty bas a two-fold characteristic—it works first for 
the correction of the sin. It puts limitations about the sin. 
It was meant to destroy the sin. In this stage it is called 
chastisement—an arbitrary distinction made for convenience. 
But if it fails of this—if the penalty does not limit or destroy 
the sin (and so far as we observe it often fails), another stage 
is entered upon, dark and mysterious, named in Scripture as 
death. Into this mystery we cannot penetrate far; for if sin 
itself is a mystery, its consequences are a greater mystery. 
When penalty fails to restore a soul, and works in the oppo- 
site direction, I know of no force that can insert a contrary 
tendency and compel its choice. The divine principle of free- 
dom is ever present—surmounting all other influences, and 
rendering possible either one of the two courses. Resting solely 
upon the nature of man, there is nothing that can be asserted 
as probable on one side that cannot be asserted as equally 
probable on the other side. Otherwise we deny freedom. And 
it must be admitted that experience indicates that choice 
may be persistently made on the side of evil. 

* What strange and unknown power may be evoked or de- 
veloped by depths of suffering that as yet we know nothing 
of, I cannot say. I am only confident that the faculty that 
makes man a soul is never overborne or lost. So far as 
Christ spoke of punishment, he left the pall of absolute 
darkness resting upon the desperate sinner. He left him in 
the outer darkness, in the prison, on the left hand of the 
judge ; and there I feel bound toleave him. Thereisa special 
manner in which Christ dealt with the future of the sinner; 
I must respect it even if I cannot see the reascns, though I 
think the reasons are not wholly hidden. 

“The main point, however, in Christ's treatment of punish- 
ment is—not its time-element--but its certainty ; its positive- 
ness, or absoluteness. Sin works surely toward ruin, and 
about that ruin Christ places no limit of time or degree; the 
sinner disappears—is dropped. Itis the principle, not its de- 
tails, that he dwelis upon. 

“It is not in keeping with the habit of mind of a great 
ethical teacher to speak of evil otherwise than in its absolute 
form, i. ¢., according to its exact nature. Evil is an utter 
thing. Itis not a divergence from good, but the opposite 
of good. And because the great ethical teachers think of 
evil in this way, they speak of it in absolute terms, and use 
phrases not simply strong, but unlimited in their character. 
It would be a weak, not to say false, treatment of evil—op- 
posed to a high and keen ethical sense—to speak of it as com- 
ing round into good—as only a longer and more painful path 
to the same blessed end. This may be true of error and 
fault, but not of evil character. ° ° ° ° ° . 

“JI am forced to beheve that nosouls‘are lost that are salva- 
ble. I find this belief interwoven with the texture of al) 
Christ’s teachings. To hold otherwise is to throw all our 
conceptions of God into confusion. 

“ I am also inclined to think that Christ, when speaking of 
the doom of the sinner, did not have in mind those whom we 
often hear spoken of as the impenitent masses. It is doubt- 
ful if he classed these as unrepenting sinners. I recognize a 
distinction between the impenitent and the unrepenting. 
Still further—though Christ spoke in the most concrete 
terms, I think he was generally dealing with a principle; of 
eternal fire rather than of sinners eternally burned; that 
is, he asserts the permanence of the principle rather than the 
permanence of the condition of those who are subject to it, 

“J utterly reject the opinion that the great masses of man- 
kind are subjected to endless pains in the future world; the 
heathen, the ignorant of the Christian lands, the simply 
moral who fall short of a technical standard, the unchurched 
masses, the common run of humanity. AndJ have no sym- 
pathy with the theology that is supposed to underlie this 
opinion ; viz, that endless suffering_is arbitrarily inflicted asa 
vindication of the divine goverment. I reject also the opinion 
that these deserve endless pain. I have no belief in inflicted 
punishment save as it comes through the laws inherent in 
our nature and conduct. We are told that there are some who 
will be beaten with few stripes. May they not be graduated 
down to the merest atom of ill desert? 

“Here is where in my own thinking I find relief from the pres- 
sure of this subject upon the heart and reason ; not in theories 
of universal restoration or annihilation. I find no place in 
my thinking, as I do not find in Scripture, for those concep- 
tions of absolute and utter misery following the death of the 
vast majorities of every generation thus far who happen not 
to have come under the full power of the Gospel. Not for 
these are the prison and the chains, and the outer darkness. 
I do not think of these vast majorities as isolated in some 
spiritual dungeon sinking under ever-increasing burdens of 
woe. Nor onthe other hand do I think of them as surcharged 
with ineffable bliss. If I be asked where I place them, I 
leave the question unanswered and refuse to think of place 
as entering into the matter, or at least as essential to it. If I 
be told that such a representation of the Gospel is not effec- 
tive, 1am glad to answer that I do not think it my vocation 
to make the Gospel effective. I think if we can find out what 
it means it will be sufficiently effective. 

“T find myself upheid in these opinions by the example and 
spirit and teachings of Him who came not to condemn but 
to save; to save not from hell, but from sin. With the con- 
sequences I conceive we have comparatively little to do. It 
savors of judgment, and to judge is not ours. And because I 
leave it with God, who loves men more than we can, Iam not 
disposed to play around the matter with theories of final 
restoration.” 


Mr. Munger proceeds to disavow very vigorously the 
doctrine of annihilation of the persistently wicked, and the 





doctrine that death necessarily cuts off the possibility of 
repentance, and closes with the following summary of his 
conclusions: 


“T would summarize my entire thinking on the subject 
under the principle laid down by St. Paul, ‘whatsoever a man 
soweth, that sball he reap.’ I take it that hell is simply the 
inevitabie result of sin—not inflicted but reaped—not the 
prop of an external governmental system, but the outworking 


of inherent law. I do not think of it as here or there, as now or 
then, but simply as the ory out-working of the law of sin. 
So I think of it, and sol read it in the Bible. And in no re- 
spect does it seem to me that Christ more thoroughly agrees 
with the order of nature. ‘ 

* It is because I hold so rigidly to the principle that sin and 


penalty are related to each other only as cause and effect 
that I do not feel driven to theories of restoration in order to 
justify the ways of God, or to ameliorate the condition of the 
sinner. I prefer to trust the law and Him who made it. For 
I believe that the laws of our moral nature are forever good 
for all whom they touch, because they are ordained by Him 


whose mercy endureth forever. 

The statement occasioned considerable discussion in the 
Council, though it was finally decided without any dis- 
senting voice that Mr. Munger should be installed. The 
installation services were accordingly held the same even- 
ing, President Porter, Dr. Buckingham and the Rev. 
Messrs. Billings, Jenkins and Gladden participating. 





GLEANINGS. 

—The Rev. William T. Stowe resigns from the First Uni- 
versalist church at Charlestown, Mass. 

—The Rev. H. A. Hanaford, recently a Universalist, has 
been approved as a Congregational minister by the Wo- 
burn, Mass., association. 

—At a late meting of the Brooklyn Presbytery the Rev. 
Dr. Buchanan was dismissed from the Ainslie Street Church 
at his own request. 

—Encouraging news comes from the Second Congregational 
church of Jackson, Mich. On Sunday, Dec. 2, forty persons 
were received into its communion. 

—The pastor, Rev. J. 8. Maile, has declined a call to Traverse 
City. In addition to his duties at Jackson he maintains a 
Sunday afternoon service at the neighboring town of Sand- 
stone. 

—A very unusual case is that of the Rev. E. G. Cobb, Con- 
gregational pastor at Florence, Mass., who offers to take $1,200 
salary for next year instead of $1.500. 

—In Michigan the following ministerial changes are noted: 
the Rev. H. O. Roberts, lately of Napoleon, goes to the Con- 
gregational church at Gross Lake; the Rev. H. H. Van Ank- 
ern, of Augusta, accepts a call from Union City. 

—The Rev. Edward N. Pomeroy, late pastor of the First 
Church at West Spricgfield, was installed as pastor of the 
Congregational church at Marion, Mass., Dec. 12. 

—As au inducement to the ungodly to enter upon a life of 
religious observance, an Edgartown (Mass.) man offers a 
chromo to any person in that place attending church service 
every Sunday morning for toe next six months. 

—The East Church of Brooklyn has purchased lots and will 
commence the erection of a church edifice in a few days, 
Money is provided for its cost, so that this new society will 
begin its life in a building unadorned by debt. The con- 
gregations are enlarging, and prospects are very bright and 
hopeful. 

—The theological seminaries of Andover, Newton, and Bos- 
ton held their third annual reunion in the Bromfield Street 
Church, Boston, December 12th. Appropriate addresses were 
delivered by representatives from the seminaries and minis- 
ters of Boston and vicinity. The occasion proved an inter- 
esting and profitable one. 

—Anniversaries of the Sunday School Union and the Tract 
Society of the M. E. Church wiil be held in Cleveland, Jan. 
19-22, 1878. The sixth Methodist 8.8. Congress will occur at 
the same time. Bishop Andrews will preside at the anniver- 
saries, and the Rev. Drs. Vail, of Newark, Buckley, of Stam- 
ford, Todd, of Philadelphia, and Freeman, of New York, will 
be among the delegates. 

—The New York City Mission and Tract Society held its 
fifty-first anniversary Sunday evening, December 16, in the 
Brick Church. Addresses were made by the Rev. A. F. 
Schauffler, of Olivet Chapel, Dr. John Hall and Dr. Bevan. 
The society reaches, by personal visitation of its mission- 
aries, 20,000 families, and instructs and cares for, in its Sun- 
day-school, 1,500 almost destitute children. Its annual ex- 
penditure is not more than $50,000. 

—A pastoral resignation which involves more than common 
regret isthat of the Rev. James 8B. Dunn from the Columbus 
avenue Pres. Church, Boston. Mr. Dunn has labored faith- 
fully and successfully among his people for nine years, and 
now proposes to leave solely on account of bis impaired 
health. The attachment existing between Mr. Dunn and bis 
people is one of peculiar strength, and the prevailing senti_ 
ment seems to look toward maintaining the pastoral relation 
by giving Mr. Dunn an extended vacation. 

—Allusion was made last week to a letter which bad been 
sent by the Presbytery of Newark to the Rey. Isaac M. See, 
inquiring why he had not resigned from the pastorate of 
Wickliffe Church. Mr.See replies that he did not understand 
that he was commanded, but simply advised, to resign. More- 
over, his people. by a vote of 68 to 1, have besought him to 
remain. The matter was referred to a special committee, 
with instructions to confer with Mr. See and request him 
to withdraw from the church. The committee will report in 
February next. : 

Tie Methodist Episcopal (colored) Church of Mississipp 
‘hela its annual conference Nov. 13-18, at Crystal Springs, in 
that state. The entire body, in the Southern states, numbers 
between 80,000 and 90,000 members, 4 bishops, and 1,100 preach- 
ers. Bishop Lane who presided on this occasion is a native of 
Tennessee, and now forty-three years old. He was formerly 
‘a slave, and never attended school a day in his life. He is/ 
described as a good presiding officer, and an admirable 
\preacher, with an easy and graceful delivery, a perfect cony 

1 of himself, and a clear understanding of his subject._/ 

\—In a certain Brooklyn Sunday-school two of the younger 
girls’ classes form a sewing society, which meets every Satur- 
day afternoon at the house of one or the other of the teach- 
ers, and manufactures children’s garments, for the family of 
some needy Western missionary. Three little girls from 
these classes, the eldest not more than twelve years old, have 
lately held a fair for the benefit of some local charity. The 
articles sold were nearly all of their own handiwork, and the 
proceeds more than $75.00. It isin ways like this that teachers 
can not only win the interest but stimulate the benevolence 
of their scholars, 
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Che Sundap-School. 


[The Sunday-school Lesson for December 30th is review. 
For this tbe student is referred to the lessons heretofore pub- 
lished in the Christian Union. The review may be for the 
year, for the half year, or for the quarter. We recommend 
covering the entire missionary life of Paul in this review.] 

LESSON HELPS FOR 1878. 
E put here, in the tersest possible form, some 
suggestions as to Biblical helps for the first six 
months’ Lessons of 1878. We write only of books sith 
which we are personally familiar, and only of those 
valuable for the lay and Sunday-school worker. 

1. The object of this course of study is two-fold: 
(a) direct spiritual instruction; (5) instruction in the 
course of Bible bistory. The first is the most impor- 
tant; the second is subsidiary to it. Do not merely 
teach history; use history to teach conscience, faith 
and love, 

2. For both purposes, an understanding of historical 
connection and circumstances and a correct reading of 
character are far more imp ttant than a critical and 
minute study of texts. The latter often misleads. In 
studying the words of Christ or the Epistles of Paul 
you need a commentary which will give you the 
exact meaning of the origioal; in studying the Buok of 
Chronicles the exact meauing of the original is rarely 
of more than sec -ndary or tertiary importance. 

8. For studying the historical connection and the 
characters iovolved, the best book is Stanley’s ‘‘ Jewish 
Church” (Scribner); the next best is Kitto’s ‘‘ Bible II- 
lustratious ” (Carters); the next is Smith’s ‘‘O. T. His- 
tory” (Harpers). The latter gives m»re full and accu 
rate historical information, but it gives less pictorial 
information, less illus: rative matter. 

4. Next to these books comes a good Bible Dictiovary. 
There is nothing better than Smith’s U:.abridged Bible 
Dictionary, American edition, in four volumes (Hurd & 
Houghton), and there is nothing worse than the con- 
densed editions, These have been made with scissors, 
by inc mpetent editors, who have been permitted to use 
Dr. Smith’s name but had not his learniog, and whose 
work is mutilated and misleading If you want a one- 
volumed dictionary get an original ove; there are three: 
one published by Claxt n, Remsen & Haffelfi.ger, a 
new edition of « very old book, and we judge, from our 
edition (1870), pri: ted from the old plates and very uv- 
satisfact. ry; one preparea by Dr. Bar:.um, on the basis 
of Smith, published by Appleton, purely a Bible Dic- 
tionary, a third prepared by lyman Abbott, published 
by Harpers, a dictionary of religious Knowledge, cover- 
ing the logical and ecclesiastical as well as Biblical 
topics. This is the latest of the three. For a little 
dictionary there 1s nothing better than the American 
Tract Society’s; but a new edition is sorely needed. 
We believe it is iu course of preparation. 

5. Good cheap atlases are published by the American 
Tract Society and the American Suuday-school Uviou. 
The best wall map is oue scld by the American Tract 
Society; expensive, but well worth the price. 

6. There is no first-rate commeatary on the whole 
of thy Old Testament. The best there is for the Sun- 
day-+cbool teacher's use is Jameson, Faussett & Brown’s, 
There are sev- ral e iti ns by different publishers. Tue 
be-t is Lippi c tt’s, six volumes; the cheapest is pub- 
lished by a subscription house in Hartford, one volume, 
nearly as large as Webster’s Unabridged Dicti nary. 
We know of n>» commentary to recommend on Chro:.- 
icles; tone better thav Barses’s on Daniel, none better 
than Cowles’s on Jeremiab. 

7. It is better to buy permanent books for your Sun- 
day School werk than special Sunday School Helps. 
The fo'mer become part of a permacent library; the 
latter are of no use when the year is over. There 
are, however, such helps published, some of them very 
good. The best witbia our personal knowledge is a 
volume of ‘‘ Select N:tes on the Intervational 8. 8. 
Lessons for 1878,” prepared by Rev. F. N. and M. A. 
Pcloubet (Henry Hoyt.) Such books never are reaily 
thorough; toey are made for the year, and perish with 
the using; but for a book of this sort this seems 
to be very wel: d ne. The vulume of ‘Sermons on 
the International S. 8. Lessons,” by the Monday Club, 
contains contributions from a number of Cong'ega- 
tional clergymen, none of them of nat:onal reputation. 
The volume for this year we have not examined; last 
year’s volume contained some excellent practical sug- 
gestions for the teacher, homuletical rather than his- 
torical, or properly speaking, explanatory. 

8. The best undenominational 8.8. Lesson Helps in pe- 
riodical form are the “‘S. 8. Times” (Phila.) and the 
‘“* National 8. 8. Teacher” (Chicago). If we could not 
have both we should not know how to choose between 
them. The ‘ Times” coutaics the product of more 
miods; the ‘“‘ Tcacher” is more compact and easier of 
preservation. 

9. Do not rely upon helps of any kind. First read 
your lesson in the Bible; ponder it; pray over it; by 











prayer and ponderine discover what lesson it has for 
you and for your class. Then, and not before, go t» your 
helps for aid in interpreting that lesson and in getiing 
additional ones, Do nct study your helps; study your 
Bible; and use your helps only to aid you in studying 
your Bible. 


LESSONS FOR FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1838. 
FIRST QUARTER. 
Jan. 6.—REHOBOAM, First KING OF JUDAH. 2Chron. 12: 1-12. 
Jan. 13.—A8A FAITHFUL To HISGOD. 2 Chron. 14: 1-11. 
Jan. 20—THE COVENANT RENEWED. 2 Chron. 15: 8-15. 
Jan. 27.—JEHOSHAPERAT’S PROSPERITY. 2 Chron. 17: 1-10. 
Feb. 3.—JEHOSHAPHAT REPROVED. 2 Chron. 19: 1-9. 
Feb. 10.—JEHOSHAPHAT HELPED OF Gop. 2 Chron. 20: 14-22. 
Feb. 17.—JOASH REPAIRING THE TEMPLE. 2Chron 24: 4-13. 
Feb. 24.—Uzzian's PRIDE PUNISHED. 2 Chron. 26: 16-23. 
March 3.—AHAZ’S PERSISTENT WICKEDNESS. 2 Chron. 28: 19-27. 
March 10.—HEzEKIAH’sS GOOD REIGN. 2 Chron. 29: 1-11. 
March 17.—HZEKIAH AND THE ASSYRIANS. 2 Chron. 32: 9-21. 
March 24.—MANASSEH BROUGHT TO REPENTANCE. 
2 Chron. 33: 916. 
March 31.—Review of the Lessons for the Quarter. 
SECOND QUARTER. 
April 7.—Jostan’s EARLY Piety. 2 Chron. 3: 1-8. 
April 14.—THE SCRIPTURES FOUND AND SEARCHED. 
2 Chron. 34: 14-22. 
April 21.—JEREMIAH IN PRISON. Jer. 33: 1-9. 
April 28.—THE RECHABITES. Jer. 35: 12-19. 
May 5.—Tue CAprivity OF JUDAB. Jer. 52: 1-11. 
May 12.—THE CAPTIVES IN BABYLON. Dan.1: 8-17. 
May 19.—NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S DREAM. Dan.2: 36-45. 
May 26.—THE Frery FURNACE. Dan. 3: 21-27. 
June 2.—THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL. Dan. 5: 22-31. 
June 9.—DANIEL IN THE Lion's DEN. Dan. 6: 14-23. 
June 16.—MEesstAn’s KINGDOM. Dan.7: 9-14. 
June 23.—THE DECREE OF Cyrus. 2 Chron. 36: 22, 23. 
June 30.—REvView of the Lessons for the Quarter. 





THE WONDERFUL NAME* 

I. Many names were given of old time as a mark of 
special honor. Some of the Spanish grandees have six or 
eight names. So in other countries. Prince Albert’s name 
was Francis Charles Augustus Albert Emmanuel. In 
Wales the names of preceding generations formerly were 
added to the son, who sometimes bore eight indicating 
his pedigree; thus: Evan ap (son of) Griffith ap David ap 
Jenkins ap Hugh ap Morgan ap Owen ap Harry ap Rys. 
To the name proper titles are often added. The present 
Prince of Wales is Duke of Cornwall, Earl of Chester, 
Prince and High Steward of Scotland, Duke of Rothesay, 
Earl of Carrick, Baron of Renfrew, Ear] of Dublin, Knight 
of the Garter, Lord of the Isles. Christ has more names 
and titles than any earthly prince—over 150, Dr. Newton 
gives a list of the most important in one of his sermons. 
They fill two or three pages. 

Il. Names have a meaning; many have a history. Some 
are derived from the father, as in the Welsh ap—son (as 
given above); others from some real or imaginary achieve- 
ment. Thus among North American Indians he who kills 
a wolf is called Wolf; some from some striking incident in 
their history, as Moses, meaning drawn out of the water; 
some from some real or supposed characteristic, as in Tur- 
key, Said meaning happy; Hassan, handsome. Nearly 
all ourcommon English names have a meaning—e.g., Al- 
bert, nobly bright ; Alfred, good councillor ; Edward, 
guardian of property; Frederick, abounding in peace; 
John, gracious gift of God; Alice, of noble birth; Clara, 
bright; Elizabeth, consecrated to God; Margaret, a pearl; 
Mary, bitter. See Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary Ap- 
pendix for further illustrations. All the names of Christ 
have meaning—(l) derived from his Father, as Son of 
God; (2) from his achievements, as Jesus—i.e., Saviour 
(Matt. i., 21); (8) from his character, as _Immanuel—God 
with us; (4) from some of his characteristics, as the Rock, 
ete. 

III. Names have a value. At Columbia, 8S. C., there 
lived a lady, during Sherman’s march to the sea, who bad 
a book, given to her twenty years before, with her name 
written in it, ‘* To Miss —— Poyas, with the compliments 
of W. T. Sherman, First Lieutenant, Third Artillery.’ 
The soldiers entered her house. She appealed to the officer 
in charge, claimed protection as a friend of General Sher- 
man, and showed him the book with his name. He at 
once stopped the pillaging (Sherman’s Memoirs, IT., 284). 
Illustrates Rev. xxi., 27. The power of a name when a 
watchword to give admission to a camp. It must be the 


right name. Dr, Kirk and companies , ocnae pomeneuy 
known to the sentinel, were turned bac k at night 

they had the wrong name (Kirk s Life, p. 205). The power 
of a name when borne by the owner of it to conquer. [- 
lustrated by Napoleon's march from Elba and ridan’s 
famous ride down the Shenandoah. The name in the _ 


case created an army ; in the other reor, ized it and 
it victory. The — and value of Christ’s name, 
trated by many passages of ys ee “fi Faith in his 
name a Blas St of vot coral life (John iii., 18); the name of 


Jesus the power of the Apostles in working miracles (Acts 
iii., 6; iv., 7); the name of Christ the ground of salvation 
(Acts iv., 12); the assurance of answer to prayer (John 
xiv., 13; ‘xv., 16; xvi., 23, 24, 2); the object of universal 
adoration in the future (Phil. 9, 10); the inscription on 
the Christian (Rev. iii., "xxii, 24). Take any good 
concordance and add to this indefinitely by examining the 
word “name.” The glory, the meaning and the power of 
the Wonderful Name: glorious for what he is and does; 
meaning Saviour from sin, and therefore God with us; 
ar in a prayer, from sin, unto eternal life. 
en eet note glory and meaning of the two t 
include all others—Christ Jesus; 
Christ, the pe One, Jesus the Saviour: Saviour be- 
cause anointed; Saviour because offering 
himself the perfect Sacrifice for sin, so beco Im- 
manuel—God with us—through his own self-offering for us. 


* This outline is in te to those amy ay, superin- 
tendents who use in ir home schools mas ex- 
$yeiee- of the Chris entitled the Wonderful Name. 
course it is nae ah indedaite expansion. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

As is usual at this season editors’ tables are uncom- 
fortably crowded with holiday books, but tables can 
stand the pressure. Not so the pages of a paper. So 
many lines and no more will go into a column, and indi- 
vidual notices must perforce be brief. Beside those 
already noticed the Harpers send us ‘‘ Coutemp -rary 
Art in Europe,” by 8. G. W. Benjamin, a series of 
papers embracing information which is not so far as we 
kuow attaivable elsewhere. Portratts of artists and copies 
of their works succeed one another at short intervals 
throuzhout its pages.—‘‘ The Book of Gold” is conspicu- 
ous for its quasi-avtique binding, quiet in tone and ariistic 
in design. The contents are the well known ballads of 
J. T. Trowbridge, with the grapbic illustrations which 
have accompanied them in their more transient form. 
——From G. P. Putnam's Sons we have ‘‘The Flood of 
Years,” by W. C. Bryant, a thoughtful poem from the 
still vigorous pen of our veteran author and journalist. 
Its alternate pages are curieusly illustrated in a series of 
fanciful designs, drawn and engraved by W. J. Lin- 
ton.——‘ The Prince of Argolis,” bound in red, black, 
and gilt, beautifully printed, and full of odd classical 
cuts, designed by J. Moyr Smitb, is issued by Henry 
Holt. The context, its author is unknown to us, is an 
archaic story of Ageus and Theseus, and Cercyon and 
Sciron, written after the graphic style of a personal nar- 
rative, but minutely accurate in many of its classical al- 
lusions. The idea of the story is very well carried out. 
——‘‘ Christmastide” is published in two forms by J. R. 
Osgood & Co. The text consists of the four well known 
poems, ‘‘ Excelsior,” ‘‘ The River Path,” ‘*‘ Baby Bell,” 
and ‘‘ The Rose,” respectively by Longfellow, Whittier, 
Aldrich, and Lowell. The illustrations are by such 
artists as Moran, Hart, Coleman, Jessie Curtis and 
others. The poems are published separately or bund 
together in one volume.——‘* The Ninety and Nine,” 
by E. C. Clephbane, published by D. Lothr. p & Co., in 
b ok form, with full page illustrations, will be valued 
by many who have beard the song in great revival 
meetings.——Tennrson’s ‘‘Maud” is published with 
illustrations so atrocious that we look twice to see if we 
read correctly the publisher's name—Lippincott & Co. 
Does the gentle reader think atrocious too hard a word? 
Then let her buy the book and see if murder has not 
tbere been dealt in the name of art.——*‘ Christmas 
Chimes” (Nelson and Philips) is a collection of standard 
Christmas poetry, edited by Mrs, E. J. Knowles, and illus- 
trated in vignettes, margins and occasional plates. A 
new translation of the Frithiof ’s Saga, from the Swedish 
of good Bishop Esaias Tégner, by the hand of Dr. L. A. 
Sherman of New Haven, is published in superb style by 
Osgood & Co. Dr, Sherman makes a balf-apology for 
allowing his work to see the light, the translation of 
Mr. and Mrs. Holcomb having appeared when he was 
half way through his labors. This excuse was not 
needed. The translation justifies itself by its superior 
excellence. The sense of the origival is faitbfully, if 
not hiterally followed; and the feminine rhymes and 
peculiar meters are reproduced with a surprising degree 
of success, covusidering the stiffness and scantiness of 
the Evglish vocabulary as a material fur such forms. 
A good test (for this and other translations), is the 
cantv in which Frithiof plays chess. Other parts of 
this translation, being intrinsically easier, have been 
better executed; but the execution of this difficult pas- 
sage is relatively so gocd as to furnish a proof of the 
high standard of the whole. The reader will here catch 
at least the reflection of the charming form end the 
echo of the chiming music of the Swedish original. 
The book is a fi lio of 234 pages, thick paper, wide 
margin, red-line border, elegant typography, and the 
numerous woodcut illustrations are really fine—much 
finer tban most of those which we have found in this 
year’s holiday books, 

The Children’s Christmas books, too, are out in 
force, ‘‘ Baby Days,” from Scribner & Co., bas an 
especially attractive cover design of black and 
gold, and when this is turned over scores of funny de- 
signs frum ‘‘ Mother Gvose” are found on the fly-leaves, 
and these again are followed by a wealth of tales and 
poems and capital drawings, mostly collected from the 
pages of ‘‘St. Nichelas.” Everyone knows, when we 
say that, how good tbey must be. Lippincott & Co. 
issue a number of children’s books, bound in the 
popular highly-colored prints which so delight the 
youog folks. We have before us ‘‘My Own Book,” 
‘My Primer,” and ‘‘ The Budget for Boys and Girls.” 
‘* Lilliput Land” (Baker, Pratt &‘Co.), has hundreds 
of capital illustrations, and pages on pages of reading 
matter, and will provide long-lasting enter ainment meet 
for a whole family of readers.—‘t Chatterbox” and 
‘*Chatterbex, Junior,” seem to be entirely independent 
of one another, as they come from different houses re- 
spectively, Estes & Lauriat and the World Publishing 
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House, The first has been wholly republished in this 
country, at only two months’ notice, as the English 
publishers could not fill orders to the desired amount. 
The feat was certainly one requiring great enterprise 
and resource. 


THE BAIRD LECTURE FOR 1876.1 

It is an unusual event in the history of apologetic lit- 
erature when a treatise is produced which commands 
by its range of varied learning and grasp of the theme 
the attention of scholars, and commends itself by its 
simplicity and directness to the study of the busy men 
of unheroic toil as well as to young men pressed by 
doubts springing up in the midst of common duties. 
Prof. Flint has produced such a work; at once energetic 
in the movement of the discussion, deliberate and fair 
in the statement of opposite views, and so nervous and 
practical in its style as at once to commend itself to the 
reader. The design of the lectures is to answer the 
question—*‘ Is belief in God a reasonable belief, or is it 
not?” 

Nor does this casting of the gauntlet into the very 
midst indicate, in this wuthor at least, a spirit false to 
the serious and devout purpose ef the book. It is in no 
sense a philippic: the author says, ‘‘ It can only do us 
harm to overrate the worth of our own convictions and 
arguments, or to uoderrate the worth of those of others. 
We must not dare to carry into the discussion the spirit 
of men who feel that they have a case to advocate at all 
hazards. We must not try to conceal a weakness in 
our argumentation by saying bard things of those who 
endeavor to point it out.” This and much more to the 
same purpose would make an admirable tract to be dis- 
tributed in our pulpits as an appendix to “ the order of 
service” on days when the controversial spirit begins to 
move our Samsons, 

Prof. Flint bas a vocabulary and style which belongs 
to the vernacular of plaia-spoken, straightforward men, 
who have not much time nor any mental training for 
the subtleties of discussion. The claims of all parts 
of man’s nature as affected by the investization are 
recogniz'd. There is no effort to find a highway to 
God through the intellect, after the manner of Hegel; 
nor is the emotional nature advanced before all else as 
by Schleiermacher, nor is the cast-iron righteousness of 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ New Heaven and New Earth” in- 
sisted upon, But religion is defined as holding io just 
relation the essestial elements—* knowledge, feeling, 
self-surrender and conduct.” The order of discussion 
is logical and concludes with a valuable lecture upon 
‘‘ Mere Theism Insufficient,” which would prove profit- 
able reading for those who prophesy an extinct Chris- 
tianity, and that the New Testament will be the obsolete 
text-book of a deserted school. One valuable distine- 
tion is made in the lecture upon ‘‘ The Argument from 
Order,” which has been uniformly overlooked. What 
commentators upon Paley’s evidences call ‘‘ The argu- 
ment from design,” Prof. Flint calls ‘The argument to 
design.” The argument is from order, adaptation, 
proportion and codrdisation, and much better stated 
than is common in works of its class. The usual 
phrase, ‘‘ the universe abounds in evidences of design, 
therefore the universe, so far, implies a designer,” opens 
the way for the oft-quoted retort—‘* What gives 
so much evidence of design as a mind, and God is a 
mind” which sets us as far from the starting-point as 
ever. The author incorporates in his review of Evolu- 
tion and Darwinism as related to Theism the finishing 
stroke to what has been too long put forward by Mr. 
Huxley as ‘‘Darwin’s death-blow to the theological 
argument.” 


From Macmillan & Co. we are in receipt of ‘‘ Some 
Aspects of the Christian Ideal,” by Rev. Lewis Campbell, 
Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrew’s. 
These are strong, practical sermons, which cannot fail to 
help the students of that ancient seat of learning where 
they were preached, for the most part. ‘‘The Duty of 
Outspokenness on Religious Questions,” ‘A Pure Inten- 
tion,” “‘Human Limitation and Divine Breadth,” “True 
Manliness” and “The Fruit of Labor” indicate the whole- 
some drift of the preacher’s thought. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have just published the third vol- 
ume of the Big Brother Series: ‘‘The Signal Boys,” by 
George Cary Eggleston. The big brother, if he is a good, 
manly fellow, is a very important person in the heusehold: 
and this series ef books can hardly fail to be an invaluable 
aid in the formation of big brothers of the right stamp. 
The present volume details the adventures of Captain Sam 
and his six signal boys during the hostilities between Eng- 
land and America in 1814. The scene of the story is laid 
in the vicinity of New Orleans and the swamps on the 
river. 

For a number of years we have found “ Drake’s Diction- 
ary of American Biography” a very convenient book of 
reference on all matters relating to men of the time. It is 
published by J. R. Osgood & Co., and supplies, as does no 
other book, concise information concerning the men whose 
names we see every day in the papers. A supplement has 
been added including a number of names which have be- 


* Thetsm, being the Baird Lecture for 1876. By Robert Flint, 
Db. D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Blackwood & Sons. 








come prominent since the volume was first issued. It is to 
be regretted that the great expense attending the complete 
revision of such a work makes it impossible to keep it fully 
abreast with the progress of events. It is, however, very 
valuable in its present form. 

“Christian Aspects of Faith and Duty,” discourses by 
John James Taylor, comes from the press of Roberts 
Brothers to enrich spiritual life with its luminous teaching 
upon the practical side of devoutliving. The author was 
late principal of the Manchester New College, London, 
where for years he labored with his colleague James Mar- 
tineau, with whom he was associated also as minister of 
Gower Street Chapel. It is the shame of our superficial 
habits of reading that the letters of sucha man as J. J. 
Taylor, though issued only a few years since, are already 
out of print. Those who have come to know the author, 
either through his sermons or letters, feel that for them 
life has come to be more full of meaning, and the sources 
of its spiritual strength more near and real. 

What our recent English visitor, Rev. R. W. Dale, is in 
Birmingham, Rev. Alexander Maclaren is in Manchester— 
a light and a power in the pulpit and upon the platform. 
“The Week-Day Evening Addresses” of this remarkable 
preacher are just issued by Macmillan & Co., and will be 
hailed by Mr. Maclaren’s admirers in this country With 
the enthusiasm which has grown with each suceeeding 
series of his sermons. As a preacher he is as practical and 
fearless as Spurgeon, but with this difference: that his ser- 
mons are much better reading than those of the great London 
preacher. He has the rare faculty of taking the com- 
monest texts of Scripture and making them instinct with 
new meaning; and the most obscure passages, which have 
almost escaped notice, in his hands become the pivot-point 
for vast truths. 

A new and deserving candidate for popular favor is 
“Sunday Afternoon,” of which the January number has 
come to hand. One hardly knows whether to admire most 
the clear typography, the attractive table of contents or the 
keenness and force of the editorial notes. The number 
leads off with the first chapters of a new and characteristic 
story of Western life, by John Habberton, entitled ‘‘ The 
Crew of the Sam Weller.” Besides this there are contri- 
butions from Rose Terry Cooke, Geo. P. Fisher, Leonard 
W. Bacon, Sarah O. Jewett, Josephine R. Baker and Hor- 
ace E. Scudder, with a Christmas story by the Rev. Wash- 
ington Gladden, and poems from Susan Coolidge and 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. With such literary merit, and 
under the capable direction of Mr. Gladden, the magazine 
ought to commend itself to a large circle of readers. The 
publication office is at Springfield, Mass. 

Newman Smyth has given expression to his earnest be- 
lief in the reality of spirit-perception in a volume which 
bears the rather delusive title of ‘‘ The Religious Feeling— 
A Study for Faith.” It is a strongly stated argument 
against materialism as the positive demonstration of real 
presences; and in favor of that sixth sense, that heavenly 
intuition which is the prerogative of the inner life of man. 
The author’s large acquaintance with German philosophy 
is so kept at the disposal of his devout attitude to the 
supersensuous realm that one feels a sense of security in 
following, sure of a practical result even of the most ab- 
stract discussion. The clear statement of hard arguments 
and the enthusiasm of religious feeling through all remind 
one of Byzantine Mosaic, where the colorless glass is made 
to glow by the leaf of gold which is imprisoned by it. 
(Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) 

“Cable Making for Suspension Bridges,” one of the 
latest numbers of Van Nostrand’s Science Series, is a reprint 
in book form of some articles published in the Engineering 
Magazine. The author, Mr. Hildenbrand, has been a 
member of the Engineer Corps of the East River Bridge 
since its commencement, and has been specially engaged in 
the calculations pertaining to the work. The vital point of 
a suspension bridge is its cable, and all suspension bridges 
of this country have been built on the plans devised by the 
late John A. Roebling. The object of this book is to give 
an explanation of these plans as they are now used in the 
East River Bridge. The first pages are devoted to an ex- 
planation of the various ways of cable manufacture, and 
the remainder is divided into three parts; viz., I. ‘‘ Anchor- 
ages for attachment, and towers for the support of cables.” 
Il. ‘* Auxiliary structures and appliances,” giving a des- 
cription of the machinery employed in cable building. 
Ill. ‘‘Cable wire, and the method of working it into a 
cable.” The whole work is very carefully and accurately 
written, especially the mathematical discussions, and is 
very completely illustrated by lithographs of the working 
plans now employed in the bridge. Though small in size 
the book will be welcomed by bridge engineers as the first 
complete account of the largest steel cables ever made. 

There are hundreds of young men who heard the lectures 
of the late Prof. Henry B. Smith delievered in the Union 
Theological Seminary, Andover and Amherst, who will 
accord to “‘ Faith and Philosophy” a welcome which will 
be prompted as much by love of the man as by admiration 
of his remarkable learning. The volume has been selected 
from his published addresses and reviews, and takes its 
name from the opening lecture, an oration delivered before 
the Porter Rhetorical Society at Andover. It is followed 
by a valuable paper on “The Nature and Worth of 
the Science of Church History.” After the delivery of 
this address Mr. Bancroft declared of the aathor that in 
Church History he had “no rival in this hemisphere;” and 
Prof. Dérner, of the University of Berlin, hearing of his 
death, wrote, ‘‘I have regarded him as one of the first, if 
not the first of American theologians.” The volume con- 
tains reviews of Renan’s “ Life of Jesus,” Strauss’s ‘‘ New 
Faith,” ‘‘The Idea of Christian Theology as a System,” 
and other valuable papers; among them a deserved rebuke 
to Dr. Draper based on his, so called, ‘‘ History of the In- 
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tellectual Development of Europe,” We regret that it was 
not possible to convey in the same connection a wisdom to 
that author which would have hindered that added folly, 
“The Conflict of Science and Religion.” Dr. Whedon’s 
work on the Will is carefully analyzed, and possibly a 
clearer idea will be thus gained of the book than could be 
derived from the perusal of the original. This is that pro- 
duction of which a Methodist Bishop said, “‘ I waded in 
thirty pages and found it too deep for my short legs, and 
waded out again.” Prof. Smith was an authority in the 
departments in which he taught. His intellectual training 
had been long and laborious both in this country and at 
Halle and Berlin. In Europe he was hailed as a worthy 
scholar by Neander and Tholuck. (Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—It is announced that the ‘Southern Review” will be 
issued regularly during the year 1878. 

—‘‘ The Canadian Spectator” is the title of a new Mon- 
treal weekly, advertised to appear January 4th, 1878, The 
editor is the Rev. Alfred J. Bray. 

—The British Museum has acquired a rich treasure—the 
copy of a colossal Chinese encyclopedia in 6,109 volumes. 
We can imagine with what eager interest the people of 
London are sitting up nights to peruse its pages. 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce as their last books of the 
year the third volume of Select British Essayists, and Mr. 
Frothingham’s ‘‘ Life of Gerrit Smith.” The latter will be 
enriched by some hitherto unpublished letters of Charles 
Sumner. 

—A paper on the ‘“ Present Aspect of the Spelling Re- 
form” will be read by the Rev. D. P. Lindsley before the 
American Philological Society, December 19th. The paper 
which comes to us, announcing the fact, requests us to 
“ pleeze notice.” Why not “ notiss” ? 

—‘‘ Fair” literature is usually of a most ephemeral char- 
acter. The little sheet, however, entitled ‘The Fair,” 
which came to us lately from Poughkeepsie, deserves more 
thgn a transient glance, and the “ Dial of the Old South 
Clock,” which tells the passing hours of the Boston Bazar, 
is certainly a handsome and readable paper. 

—Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. announce for publication 
‘*Elements of Geology: a Text-Book for Colleges and for 
the General Reader,” by Joseph Le Conte, Professor, etc. 
Their next volume of the ‘ Collection of Foreign Authors” 
will be ‘“‘ Romances of the East,” from the French of 
Comte de Gobineau. An interesting feature of ‘‘ Apple- 
ton’s Journal” for the ensuing year will be a series of 
articles under the general title of ‘‘The American at 
Work,” the first being descriptive of the new suspension 
bridge between New York and Brooklyn. For the “‘ Art 
Journal” is promised a number of illustrated papers on 
American interiors and examples of American art. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

(The receipt of all new publicatwns delivered at the Kdit- 
orial Loney | of this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest 
subsequent issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly 


advising us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases.) 
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Notification is sent this week to 
all whose subscriptions expire in 
December. These notices may 
reach some who have renewed 
within a few days. The change 
of label in two weeks will indicate 
if we have received the remit- 
tance, 


A FRENCHMAN having heard the word 
** press’ made use of to signify persuasion, as 
“ Press that gentleman to take something to 
eat,”’ took occasion at a party to use a term 
which he thought synonymous, and begged a 
friend to squeeze a lady to sing. 


The Meriden Britannia Company. 


The celebrated Meriden Britannia Company 
have now two stores in this City, one at No. 550 
Broadway, the other—theirjnew one—at No. 46 
East Fourteenth street, (Union Square.) The 
work of this company enjoys a reputation 
second to none. Dealers who buy of them for 
selling again invariably recommend their 
goods with the assurance that “we keep 
nothing but the work of the Meriden Com- 
pany.” It is chiefly due to the efforts of this 
company that electro-plated ware has become 
80 popular. In superb workmanship, artistic 
design, and good wearing qualities, the 
electro-plated goods manufactured by this 
corporation are all that the most fastidious 
could desire ; and it has the great advantage, 
too, of not being a temptation to thieves. 
The owner of the finest and most costly ser- 
vice of electro-plated ware made can go to 
bed with the sweet consciousness that no 
thief will trouble himself to carry it off; for 
your thief cares for little else than the solid 
metal article, which he can put into his melt- 
ing pot and thus destroy all chances of identi- 
fication. To people, however, who are not in 
the burglar profession, the electro-plated 
ware of the Meriden Company is all-sufficient. 
Everything that art and skill of the highest 
kind can do toimprove it is done. It derives 
its chief value from this source. It is the 
artistic workmanship which is the one costly 
thing about it, and no one who looks over the 
many beautiful specimens of work exhibited 
at the stores of this company but feels some 
pride at the high degree of excellence 
which American manufacture has attained. 
The silver-plated table-ware, the magnificent 
epergnes, centre-pieces, dishes and covers, 
the spoons, forks and cutlery, the thousand 
and one little adjuncts toa well-set table as 
salt-cellars casters, napkin-rings, knife-resta, 
&c., which are displayed here, cannot be 
matched at the same cost anywhere in this 
country or in Europe. Labor-saving machin- 
ery has had its effect in this trade as in so 
many others, in enabling the manufacturer 
to turn out as good un article at a lower price 
than his European rival. Whatever the Meri- 
den Britannia Company does, it does well: 
and the purchaser of their wares knows when 
he buys that he is getting something which is 
exactly;what fit pretends to be. There is no 
sham work, or even poorwork. What he is 
willing to pay for that he can have, and he 
will always get the full value of the purchase 
money.—[ Exchange. 


A. Thompson’s Restaurant, 


Almost if not the oldest Restaurant and 
Confectionery Establishment in Brooklyn is 
that of A. THOMPSON, at No. 3 Clinton street. 
While other houses have sprung up suddenly, 
flourished for a brief season and passed away, 
‘Thompson's bas kept on the even tenor of its 
way, with a steady growth and a wholesome 
patronage not exceeded in the City of 
Churehes. As acaterer for wedding recep- 
tions, parties, dinners, &c., Mr. Thompson has 
constant employment and a most excellent 
reputation. In additionto Ice Creams, Char- 
lotte de Russe, Oysters, Jellies, Game, Pyra- 
mids, Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy Cakes, 
Flowers, &c., he supplies entire outfits of 
Decorated China, Silver and Glass Ware, and 
also a corps of competent and reliable waiters. 

The establishment is now especially gay and 
rich in its large assortment of fancy cakes 
and table decorations, with Christmas and 
New Year bon bons, boxes, &c., without num- 
ber. The confectionery manufactured and 
sold by Mr. Thompson is of the choicest and 
purest materials. No inferior articles are used 
in the manufacture, and purchasers may feel 
assured that whatever is afforded by this 
house is first class in all respects, while the 
prices are much more reasonable than those 
of the prominent caterers in this city. 

The holidays are at hand, and those who 
desire Mr. Thompson’s aid in the preparations 
incident to Christmasand New Year's should 
send in their orders without delay. 


Bilious Affections, Liver Complaints, 
Costiveness, &c., are speedily removed by Dr. 
Jayne’s Sanative Pills. They will be found 
mild and certain in their action, and may be 
taken at any time without, risk from ex- 
posure. 


Blossoms that will not Fade. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY’S RIVALRY 
OF THE CONSERVATORIES. 

The catalogues of the seed and flower men 
which burden every winter’s mails, amd fly to 
the uttermost schoo) district of the further- 
most inland county, have a new rival in the 
Artificial Flower Guide. This is a semi- 
monthly magazine, issued by the Parisian 
Flower Company, which, since 1860, being a 
branch of No. 9 Rue de Clery, Paris, has been 
making itself a stronghold in New York, and 
now has headquarters in East Fourteenth 
street, No. 28. Not the propagation but the 
uses and arrangements of flowers and leaves 
that do not fade are set forth in the Guide, 
together with an illustrated catalogue and full 
list for out of town buyers. For house orna- 
mentation artificial flowers and plants grow in 
favorevery year. He that cannot afford a con- 
servatory may adorn his rooms for a feast or 
brighten and beautify them for the uses of 
daily life at a slight cost, with the perfectly 
imitated colors and shapes and the marvel- 
ously natural textures of these copies of na- 
tural blossoms and foliage. The Flower Com- 
pany fills his jardinieres, vases or baskets with 
tropical leaves, plants and flowers, or artificial 
cut flowers common in Northern fields and 
gardens. Bouguets are made up for the vases 
or for epergnes, and nature is copied to per- 
fection in show baskets, wherein cut roses 
and camellias with buds and leaves garnished 
with violets and pansies, elder bloom and 
white lilacs, and fringed with small colored 
leaves, ferns and smilax lie on beds of moss 
in perpetual freshness. If the vases, terra 
cotta or lava rustic boxes or window troughs 
are leaking, they, too, can be supplied in great 
variety. Bridal veils, with their flowery 
crown, the garlands wherewith ball costumes 
are wound round as if all the year were May 
day, wreaths of roses and plumes of bright 
feathers are displayed in profusion at the 
Flower Company’s salesroom, or made to the 

order of customers.—[{ World, Dec. 9. 1877. 


THE Rev. E. E. Hale frankly says that the 
story he is now engaged upon is the best one 
he has ever written.—_{Tribune. Frankness 
varies, however. If Cliperkins should take to 
writing stories and say that of one of them it 
would be called clear, bulging cheek.—[{Brook- 
lyn Union. 


Rev. Geo. Muller. 

There has been published and isfor sale at 
this office a pamphlet containing the two ad- 
dresses relative to the orphan houses on 
Ashley Down, Bristol, England, and the other 
objects of the Scriptural Knowledge Institu- 
tion for Home and Abroad, recently delivered 
by Rev. Geo. Miiller. 

It is not understood by many persons that 
Mr. Miiller came to America simply as an 
evangelist, as Mr. Moody went to England. 
Coming only for the purpose of preaching the 
Gospel, he has been quite averse to giving de- 
tailed accounts here of bis European work, 
lest it should seem to be his desire to obtain 
pecuniary assistance. 

It was only after the most earnest solicita- 
tion that he consented to give in Plymouth 
Church the two addresses here published from 
a verbatim report, after having undergone 
his personal supervision. 

Mr. Miiller was reconciled to repeat this 
narrative in the hope that the account which 
it gives of God’s dealings with him would in- 
cite Christians, in all the affairs of life, to seek 
by prayer to obtain divine direction and 
help. 

This extremely interesting account of a 
most wonderful work may be had for fifteen 
cents per copy, or ten copies for one dollar, 
from the Christian Union office, by mail, 
postage prepaid, 


Hair Goods. 

H. Julian, No. 30 Canal street, near Broad- 
way, has an increased and very large assort- 
ment of Human Hair Goods, including 
Switches, Braids, Chatelaines, Curls, Frizzes, 
Invisible Waves, Wigs, &c., which he sells 
at very low prices. He claims to undersell 
other leading dealers because he imports all 
his materials direct, has no exorbitant rents 
to pay,has been established in his present 
comparatively inexpensive location for fifteen 
years, and conducts his business under his 
own personal supervision and on careful 
principles. 

Circulars and price lists are sent free on 
application. He offers also to send goods, C. 
O. D., free of charge, subject to examination, 
andif not approved they can be returned at 
his expense. There are thousands of places 
where good hair goods cannot be procured. 
The offer of Mr. Julian makes it easy for any 
one to be suitably provided with any article 
with acertainty of satisfaction, or no pay is 
required. 


No ConsoOLatTion.—The statement that the 
coal fields of the world will be exhausted in 
two thousand years brings no permanent 
solace to the man who has to carry the present 
daily supply for the family up three pairs of 
stairs. 


Do you know Old Brown 


Windsor Soap lasts longer, is more highly per- 
fumed, and more emollient in use than these 
young fellows? J. & E. ATKINSON, Manufac- 





turers, London. 


For Holiday Goods probably few stores 
can excel the Brooklyn 99 cent store, 497 and 
499 Fulton street, Brooklyn, in extent and 
variety of styles at a uniformly low price. 
Here in a very small space can be found holi- 
day goods to please the most fastidious, suf- 
ficient to fill a store three times the size, and 
in many cases goods are offered for 99 cents 
that are commonly quoted at much higher 
figures, and all of the newest and most desir- 
able designs in toys and elegant fancy goods, 
including Silverware and Rolled Plate Jew- 
elry. A call will amply repay the time spent 
in examining their stock. 


Eclectic Magazine. 

This magazine will be very strong in 1878. 
The January number is rich in valuable 
articles, including “*Science and Man,’* Tyn- 
dall’s famous Birmingham lecture; Archibald 
Forbes’s article on “Russians, Turks, and 
Bulgarians at the Theatre of War;” “The 
Murder of Thomas Becket,” by J. A. Froude; 
“The Science of Electricity as Applied in 
Peace and War ;” a “Study of Thoreau,” by 
Tom Hughes; and asketch of the Rev. Joseph 
Cook, with a steel engraved portrait. Price, 
$5 year. E. R. Pelton, Publisher, 25 Bond st., 
N. Y. 


“ MAMMA, where do the cows get the milk ?”” 
asked Willie, looking up from the foaming 
pan of milk which he had been intently re- 
garding. “Where do you get your tears?” 
was the answer. After a thoughtful silence 
he again broke out: “Mamma, do the cows 
have to be spanked ?”’ 


For all disorders arising from an un- 
healthy condition of the liver or stomach no 
remedy equals Dr. Schenck’s Mandrake 
Pills, which are now used by thousands 
with the most beneficial results. One box 
of these pills, vaiued at 25 cents, will prove 
the efficacy of the medicine. No matter how 
costive or how bilious the system may be, the 
habit of body is immediately corrected and 
regulated, and the organs are brought to a 
heaJthyd naturan activity. The Mandrake 
Pills are likewise an infallible remedy for sick 
headache and piles. For sale by all druggists. 


Testimonial to Mr. Camp. 

A complimentary concert, tendered to Mr. 
Henry Camp, Director of Music in Plymouth 
Church, will take place in that church on 
Thursday evening, Dec. Eighty young 
men and maidens,in the costumes of one 
hundred yearsago, will sing the hymns and 
tunes of that period. Tickets fifty cents (no 
reserved seats) may be had of the ushers, and 
at the usual places. 
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A Correspondent writing from Boston 
says: Thereis no public bar on the office floor 
of the new Hotel Brunswick, of Boston, and 
no crowd of loungers in the lobby or grand 
corridors. Ladies and sensitive people may 
passin and out with perfect freedom from 
offense of this character, at all times, and this 
is one of the many superior attrac.ions which 
this most magnificent hotel offers to the bet- 
ter classes of the traveling public.” 


One day shortly after an eclipse of the moon 
a country servant had occasion to be in town 
at the shoemaker’s. Crispin asked her if she 
had seen the eclipse on the moon last week. 
Her reply was: “ No; I wasna in the toon that 
nicht.” 


Holiday Presents, 


E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. 
Y., opposite Metropolitan, show a fine collec- 
tion of magic lanterhs and stereopticons, 
stereoscopes and views, graphoscopes, chro- 
mos and frames, albums, photographs of 
celebrities, photographic tramsparencies, con- 
vex glass, photographic materials. Awarded 
first premium at Vienna and Philadelphia. 


A Patron said of the catalogue of Lasell 
Seminary, Auburndale: “It presents more 
right ideasand in the best way about educa- 
tion in general, and the best development of 
girls in particular, than any such book I 
haveever examined. Of your marvelous suc- 
cess in reducing those ideas to practice in 
your school you already know my opinion.” 


Retailing Candies at Wholesale 
Prices, 

Brummell is selling a 5 box of Fine Mixed 
Candies for $1.00, at 410 Grand St., 663 Broad- 
way, and 817 Broadway, near 12th St. Schools 
and Fairs supplied at wholesale prices. 


A MAN in Louisiana has had four wives go 
off and leave him. The fifth he swapped for 
an old shot gun, and now he has got something 
that won't go off.—{Worcester Press. 


Why Suffer 
With your feet when you can have con#fort 
by wearing boots or shoes made on the Me- 
Comber Patent Last? F. Edwards, 166 & 168 
Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, makes to order and 
keeps ready made these goods in great variety. 


Does this Mean You ? 
Are you living overa wet miasmic death- 
dealing cellar? Send to T. New, 32 John street, 
New York, for remedy. 


The Pastor of a Congregational church 
in high standing, who desires a field of labor 





East, can be communicated with by address- 
ing S. Hume, Esq., Buffalo, N. Y. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
THE 


YOUNG 
LADIES 


JOURNAL. 


Now ready. the CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’s 
GRAND DOUBLE Number of THE YOUNG 
LADIES’ JOURNAL coutsening the NEW EX 
TRA enlarged COLORE 
ures of the LATE 
from PARIS; an EXTRA COLORED Supplement 
of PATTERNS for wo rking Incian Loa idery ; 
an enlarged GIGANTIC Supplement. 4 feet by 3 
feet, comprising allthe LAT£ST WINt ER FASH- 
IONS from PARIS, designs for mebroigery and 
fancy Needle Work ; several complete CHRIST- 
MAS &TORIES; 9 pieces ae MUsICc aie our. 
Rage Supplement of CHRISTMAS and NEW 

AR’S AMUSEMENTS, beside over 120 pages of 
illustrated STORIES, Tales, »nd Sketches by 
FAVORITE AUTHORS. ane Boy NEW DESIGNS 
for the must Lace Work the wh: le form 
ing the most ATTKACTIV in Cc GikisTMAS DOU- 
BLE NUMBER ever published of this favorite 
Ma me for the home circle. Price of the DOL 
BLE NUMBER, sent (postage free , 70) cents: year- 
Pd subscription, ‘including the extra pumber. $4.50. 

old by all newsdealers. The Willmer & Rogers 
News Company, 41 Beekman st., New York, Gen- 
eral Agents for the Young Ladies’ Jcurnal. Sub- 
scriptions received fur all foreign publications. 


Lippincott’s Magazine 


FOR JANUARY: 
HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


COMMENCING THE NEW VOLUME. 


NOW READY. 
CONTAINING 


ODD CORNERS IN AUSTRIA. 
ING. Lilustrated, 
“FOR P we ort ~ ato 
aloes By CELIA THA 
A MONTH NS SICILY. By ALFRED T. BACON. 
Illustrated. 
JACK AND MRs. > ail ae A Story. By the 


Author of “ BLINDPITs.” 
THE LATE JUDGE NICHOLAS OF KEN- 
A Christ- 











By EDWARD 


lilustrated. 


TUCKY. By PAUL R. SHIPMAN. 
1 of Plmy POMPEY’ s&s CHRISTMAS. 
as Story. By Sees SOD VILL. 
THE sOU'l 


H. By EM 
ee itis THROUGH THE ‘WiNp ic #4 ER 
A 2OUN Y. By JAMES 8. BRISBIN. U 
VOICELESS. AS8tory. By RosT. A. “Mc L — 
EK — ae OF MONTHS. By EDGAK 
awn 
THE MONT-DE-PI ETE. By Lucy H. HOOPER. 
OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP :—Two Interviews 
with President Lincoln— Varieties of Cur- 
rency—An Extinct Class of Noveis—hussian 


Jokes, 
LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 


po reer 


om 
PP a 


abe 
eS 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, 


An Illustrated Monthly of 
Popular Literature, Science, ana Art. 
ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1878. 


With the number for January, this magazine 
begins its twenty-first volume. During the ten 
years of its existence it has won a high plsce in 
periodical literature, and its conductors will spare 
no efforts in the future to maintain its reputation, 
constantly aiming to supply their patrons with a 
fund of 


The Best and most Attractive Reading, 
EMBRACING 
Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of 
Travel and Adventure, Essays on 
Popular Questions of the Day, 
Poems, Reviews, Etc. 
Among the attractions for the new zene. the 


yuh. 
lishers would call attention to Th SERIAT 
\OVELS, embracing ** FOR PERC IVAL,’ 


a charming stor CRE of NER T life, bende metly ilus- 


trated, ap ICAN STORY, by 
ELLEN W. oe a te talented author of “ Love in 
idleness,” which will be commenced on the con.- 
clusion of “ For Percival). 

A series of ILLU STRATED ARTIC LE: 
embracing several on SOUTHEASTERN E 
ROPE (including Bulgaria and Roewmar ia), 

NG; apr aye of OLD NTH 

OWNS, by able contribut rs, Descrip- 

tions of Parts of SWE N, by Professor JAMES 

A. HARRISON ; Sketches ot Lifein NORWAY, 

by ou E LOGAN; Seme Account of the ITAL- 
TAN AKES, bv ROBERT A. MCLEON, ete 

va ers on FRENCH LIFE AND MAN- 

by Henry James, Jr; THE WIND 

River COUNTRY » (especially interesting on 

account of the [ndtan troubles), by Gen. J. 8. Bris 

BIN,{U.S.A.; JUDGE NICHOLAS of Kentucky, 

by PAUL R. SHIPMAN; and on various subjects by 

S. WEIR MITCHELL, M.D., SARAH B. WISTER, Eb- 

be! nd C. BRUCE, Kev. LEONARD W. BACON, and 

others. 


SPECIAL OFFER—$5.00 IN VALUE for $4 00. 


The Serial Story, “ For Percival,” cy been 
See in MBER: the pumbers for OC > 
R, NOVEMBER, and DECEMBER wii! 

ve ‘mee gratuitously tuall new subscribers fo: 


"fee Sale by All Book and News Dealers. 


TERMS.—Yearly Subscription, $4.00; Two Copies 
eas Three Copies, $10.00; Five Copies, $1600; Ten 
pies, $30.00, with a copy gratis to the person pro- 
vaten tne club. Single Number. 35 cents. 
SrECIMEN NUMBER mailed, postage paid, to any 
address on receipt of 2 cents. To Agents a libera! 
commission will be allowed, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


NEW GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 
The Golden Sreecery. He Leadeth Me. A War- 
land from she Poss 8s. The Book of Praise. 
Gearte, elegant h printed with red lines and nu- 
merous full page aaa Elegant binding. 
full gilt. Lg hey are indeed worthy to be 
ranked am: vines rare volumes of selection= 
whieh really ‘educate tethe publictaste. Each volume 
complete in itself. Large 16mo edition, gilt edges. 
$1.25each, They are the largest and most attrac- 
tive gift books ever published at so low a price. 








D. Lothrop & Ce., Publishers, Boston. 
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HARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JANUARY, 1878, 


CONTAINS : 


A GLIMPSE OF PRAGUE. 
With Siateen llustrations. 


SAPPHO. A Story. 
With Three lilustrations. 


MIKE. A Story. _ 
With Two llustrations. 


THE HOT SPRINGS OF ARKANSAS. 
With Twenty-two llustrations. 


ON THE WELSH BORDER. 
With Nineteen lUustrations. 


OLD MAN GRAM. A Porm. By J.T. Trow- 
BRIDGE. 


With Three Illustrations. 


LIFE ON BROADWAY. 
With Thirteen IMlustrations. 


THE FIRESIDE. A Poem. By C. P. CRANCH. 
HOW BARRY BECAME A HERO. A Srory. 


POPULAR EXPOSITION OF SOME SCIEN- 
TIFIC EXPERIMENTS. — (Concluded. 
By Dr. J. W. DRAPER. 


With Seventeen Illustrations. 


WITHIN A YEAR. A Story IN THREE 
CHAPTERS. 


A TURCO-RUSSIAN WAR; A. D. 1828-29. 
BREAK OF DAY. A POEM. 


A YEAR OF AMERICAN TRAVEL.—(Con- 
cluded.) By JESSIE BENTON FREMONT. 


THE SCHOLAR’S SWEETHEART. A PoEM. 
CHRISTMAS IN VENICE. 
THE ROSE OF WARNING. A Poem. 


DA CAPO. A Story.—(Concluded.] By Miss 
THACKERAY. 
Chapter VI. En Voyage. 
Coapter VII. No Answer. 
Chapter VIII. By a Fountain. 
Chapter [X. Table d’ Hote. 
Chapter X. An Offer of Marriage. 
Chapter Xf. From the Chalet. 
Chapter XII. Da Capo. 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR’S DRAWER. | 


TWO NEW SERIALS. 


In the February Number of HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE will be begun two new serial 
stories: one by William Black, entitled, 
* Macleod of Dare,” illustrated by Pettie, Mil- 
lais, and other distinguished English artists ; 
the other by Thomas Hardy, entitled, ** The 
Return of the Native,” also effectively illus- 
trated. 





BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the MAGAZINE, each volume 
containing the Numbers for Six Months, will be 
furnished for $3 per volume ip Cloth, or $5.25 in 
Half Calf, sent by mail. postage paid. A complete 
Analytical Index of the first fifty volumes, from 
June. 180, to May, 1875, inclusive, is now ready. 
Price, Cloth, $3; Half Calf, $5.25. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year. ...$4.00 


HARPER'S WEEKLY, = — oe 

HARPER’S BAZAR, a ee 

The THREE publications, one year,....10.00 

RE Te He EE, Ske cece vesvccccvenksns 7.00 

SIX subscriptions, one year.... .......... 20.00 
Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y¥. 


HALLOWED MEMORIES; 


oR, 
Incidents in the Christian Character of 


JOHN MILTON HALL, 


Who lost his life in the discharge of duty for 
STARK & MARCUS at the Centennial, 
Oct. 31, 1876. 





To be out on prong. Dec. 2ist. Cloth, gilt edge, 
1.25, Sold by A. 7 RANDOLPH & CO. 


TWO ADDRESSES 


BY 
REV. GEORGE MULLER, 


Delivered in Ptymouth Church, giving an account 
ot his great work, 
The Orpban Houses on Ashley Down, Bris- 
tel. England, » 
erected and supported by voluntary contributions. 
Price 15 cents, or ten copies for $1. 


The Trade sngphies threugh the American News 
Company, New 


Address mie yy 








A Novelty in Magazine Literature. 


TWO CHRISTMAS NUMBERS UF 
ST. NICHOLAS. 


We this year issue two special Christmas 
Holiday Numabers of St. NICHOLAS. 

Those who said of St. NIcHULAs for Decem- 
ber: “ Well, the dear old Saint can’t get up 
any higher than that,” will find in St. NICHO- 
Las for January a rare and rich collection of 
new, unexpected and delightful things. The 
number is bright, hearty, humorous,—the 
very ‘* condensed essence of holiday,”’—and fully 
worthy of a place by the side of its brilliant 
predecessor, the December issue. 

St. NicnHovas for January, which will be 
ready December 20th, contains GEORGE MAC- 
DOoNALD’s “ Letter to American Boys;’’ the 
beginning of a CHRISTMAS STORY, “ The 
Ravens and the Angels,” by the Autbor of 
“ Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family;”’ 
two papers of the ** HOW ”’ series,—“* How to 
make an Ice-boat,”’ and “ How to be an Agree- 
able Guest;” and the brisk “ Skating-Song,” 
rescued by the editor from the posthumous 
papers of THEODORE WINTHROP; a tale of 
soldierly bardibood, “The Coolest Man in 
Russia ;” “ DeRBy’s CHRISTMAS,” a story full 
of sweetness and lovely home-life; “* The 
King and the Three Travelers,” a tale of 
funny tales, with a fine picture by La FARGE; 
chapters from serials by Louisa M. ALOOTT 
and GUSTAVUS FRANKENSTEIN; and the rest 
of its ample contents,—well, we will not 
attempt further description. 

The cover of the December issue, with all 
the novelty of a design fresh from the hands 
of the famous WALTER CRANE, was a great 
attraction. Some were printed in bright red, 
some in blue, and the rest ingrven. But the 
January cover displays the color actually 
chosen by the designer himself,—a rich, deep, 
reddish brown,—so that, while the variety is 
less, the artistic charm is complete 

Miss ALcoTT’s serial flows throu h a long 
second eo with added sparkle and in- 
terest. and bids fair to equal “ Little Women” 
in popularity. The unique “ Robinson Cru- 
soe” story, “Tower Mountain,” develops in 
a most unexpected and amusing manner ; and 
though there are no “ Peterkins,” and no 
“ Alice in Wonderland” story, no poem from 
Mr. LONGFELLOW or from Mr. BRYANT, as in 
the number for December, the absence of 
these is unfelt in the rich store of other 
tnings, and the second Christmas Holiday 
Number of St. NichoLAs—the issue for Jan- 
uary, Sap se a new year with rich perfor- 
mance and abundant promise FOR THE BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 

Sold by all Book-sellers 
$3.00 a year. 


SCRIBNER & CU., 743 B’way, N. Y, 


BRIGHTER THAN THE SUN. 


A Life of our Lord for the People. 
By J. R. Macduff, D.D. 
With 16 full- ee illustrations by ROWAN. Small 
Quarto, $4.50; or gilt edges. $4. 

“No book tor the young within our knowledge 
surpasses this ip the simpiicity and beauty ef ite 
par’ ative, in its perfect adaptation t the youthful 
mind, and in the ex uisiteness of its typugraphy 
and engravings.’’—Christian Secretary. 


AMONC THE TURKS. 


By Cyrus Hamlin, D.D. $1.‘0. 
“His personal reminiscences are sim ply charming. 
No novel is more interesting.”’—Christian advocate. 


; 25 cents a number, 








GapiertArs HERITAGE. (JACOBUS)......$1.50 
THE OLD LOOKILNG-GLABS. 
By author of * siatesesto Lsonecen. ” 16mo. 1.00 





JAC ‘TERN. 
PEEP OF DAY LIBR ols -) 4.50 
tHE HIGHLAND SERI Es. (HOBBINS). eoces 7. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


HE “ Crewn Editions.”’ $1.0 por volume. 
MACAUCLAY’S ENGLAND, 5vols. Cloth, extra 
gilt. HUME’s ENGLAND. 6 vols. Chott, extra gilt. 
GIBBON’s Rome. 6 vols. Cloth, e ~ on 
CLAXTUN, REMSEN & HAFF HUFING R, Phila. 


M4 MILLAN & CO.’S 
eneral Catalogue of books in all depart- 
ments of iiterature sent tree by mail for six 


cents. 
22 BOND ST.. New York. 
Send One Dollarforthe Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary: 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules uf Spelling; 
Tabies of Money wens —_ Measures. 
Abbreviations, Word brases. Prov- 
erbs, &c., from the Greek. the Latin and 
the M dern Languages. Moroceo Tucks. 
Gilt Edges. By Mui! on receipt of $1.00. 
For sale by all seniers 


lvison, Blakeman, Taylor & %o., 


PUBLISHERS WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTION 4.18, 
138 and 140 Grand Street. New York. 


























Bageyee Be ery yp WEEKLY 
and HARPER’S BAZAR: One co either for 
one year, Peseae Prepaid by the P’ 7Ts,to any 
Subscriber mm the United States or Genela on recetpt 


of #4. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HWARPER’S BAZAR, to one yay for oy yous. 
10; or any two for $7. prepa on 
hers. * HauPen's. Vesatecus 


cet ents. 
wAnPan a Y eho RK I franklin Rquare, N. Y. 


er Books 


e Worl 
Corweas id Books at — price 
5 agnificent Books at our price. 
ra Bibles — Prayer Books atany 


ue of fiction free. LEGGAT Bros. 
Beekman Casaica opp. New Post Office, New York. 











ESTABLISHED 1848. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS’ 
GRAND CLEARANCE SALE of 


BOOKS. 


On account of change in our 
business at the beginning of next 
year, we offer our whole stock 
without any reserve, of Sunday- 
School, Juvenile, and Holiday 
Books at 

33 1-3 PER CENT. 
from regular prices. 20,000 
Bibles, Prayer Books and Albums 
at HALF PRICE. Correspondence 
Solicited. Estimates Civen. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


37 Park Row, New York. 


Oxford Teachers’ Bibles. 


These Bibles contain, in addition to the author 
ized Text, with 50,000 References : 
I. THE 2 Lag DENT’S HELPER: compris- 


ing. Notes +n the Ola Testament- Nites «n the 
New Scateenenh-titeneion recorded in the Old 





Testament—Parabies recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment—Miracies of Our Lo rd—Parabies of Our 
Lord—Names and Titles ef Our Loro—Prophecies 
golatinns ( to Christ—Special Penyers found In Ser'p- 
ture rmony of the Gospels Missionary Jour- 
neys of the,A postie Paul—The Apustie Paul's Voy- 
age to Rome—Jewish “ects, Parties, evc.—Chronol- 
ogy of the Old Testamept—The Divided Mon- 
archy—Genealogy from Adam to Jac ae 
Chronolugy of the Acts an1 Episties—Ge ‘graphy 
and Top» ames ¢ of Pulestine—Natural H s 
Scripture— Kthnology of Bible Lands— Histo on 
Summary—Symbuvls used in the Bible-Tabies of 
Weights and Measures. hr Timeand Money—Tbe 
Jewish Year. Il. AN INDEX ‘To THE LY 
ig ” CRUDEN se MPLETRF CONCORD- 


R 
TION AND MEANINGS, 1:2 SORIPTURE MAPS. 

The ab: ve Notes and Tables have been compiled 
expressly tor this serics, and emp: dy the results 
of the most recent and authentic research of 
Biblical Scholars. All has been carefully verified. 
and itis believed that nothing has been omitted 
that can be desired in a Teacner‘s Bible 

For List of Prices, apply to your Buokseller or to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker St., New York. 


JHE WOeLD’S MODEL MAGAZINE.— 
Everybody astonished with tre grand com- 

bination of literary excellence «nd artistic Beauty, 
See the enlurged and 4 raente January number: 
DEMOREST’S .” LY MAGAZINE, price % 
cents, pust free. Yearly $8, wit» the splendid oul 
pictures * a of Soe * and “ Christian (harit 
as a premiu Address W. JENNINGS DE) 
REST, 17 Kast Mtn St. °New York 


Nationai Sunday School 


TEACHER 


M. C. Hazard, Editor. Best and most ther- 
ough Teacher's Help published. The pccarae 
phy. Riography. Mythetogy, etc , of the les 
sens fully treated in separate departments. 
Its lessons are mist helptul and inspiring Its 
editorial departments «are exceedingly pe pular. 
— be taken if examined. $1.50 per yeur—iees 


A POSTAGE STAMP 
for each Sunday. In clubs of 5 or more, $1.25 each 


The Scholar’s Weekly. 


A new eight-page paper fer the pupil, entirely de 
voted to the lesson. Can be given vut each Sun- 
day. Twice the size of the ordinary less in--eaf. 
Same price. pd ee size of Quarterlies, at 
r orice. 

ERMS.—Single copies, 9 cts. per year; 100 copies, 
$9 per year; 100 copies for one month, 75 cts. 


The Little Folks. 


A Beautifully I'lustrated paver for Primary 

Classes for Four Sundays in each month. 
TERMS.—8i: gle copies, 40 cents per year. 
Specimen copy of each of the above FREE. 


Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Pub. Co., Chicago. 
The Commercial Agency. 
McKILLOP & SPRAGUE CO. 


The Register tor January, 1878, is now 
being prepared, and will be published 
as soon after the lst as possible. 


Ir WILL conTaIN A full List of Na- 
tional and State Banks. 

Name and Address of every 
Private Banker. 

A Complete List of all the 
Manufacturing and Business 
Men in every Town and Vil- 
lage in the United States and 
British Provinces, with nu- 
merals giving credit and capi- 
tal in each case. 


The compilation is made frm detailed reports. 
at the offices of the Agency, 109 and ii. Wurth St. 

This Agency was the first to undertake the re- 

orting of the entire c.untry,and its r-co-ds are 
Prere tore the oldest in existence. This gives a decided 
advantage—which it maintains thr ugh numerous 
Associate and Branch Offices, by systematic use of 
intelligent travels agents, and MS the employ- 
ment of over 7,000 toca! r 

The REGISTER will be found ‘am et valuable 
assistant tu every Banking and Commercial Huuse 
in the country. 

An efficient and economical OOLLECTION 
AGENCY is co” nected with the Institution. 

New York, Nov., 1876. 


HE WORLD'S MODEL MAGAZINE.— 
verybody astonished! Grund gommenaten 
of literary excellence and artistic uty En 
tarred January gy DEMORMST's MONTH. 
EECA RIED, pees ost free. Yea early 
3 with the splendid ol! pictures, “ et o 4 eg 
“ Christian Charit as & pre 
Ww “SENNINGS DEMOREST, 1% Maat 1 Math ets MY. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


SONGS 


FOR 


CHILD. 


A most charming ¢ liection of fifteen éoltaht ul 
little ngs of a cheerful, hacpy coarsuect« The 
music by Or J. L. Tucker and Dr. Wm. H. Ww ulter. 
Uctavo, tinted paper. price 0) cents. 


ARLOR 
OPERA 


Breaking the Spell, =| Offenbach. 
Crimson Scarf, z leenuix. 
Chilperic, > Herve. 
Rose of Auvergne, 3) Usnennach. 
Box and Cox, = Sullivan. 
Contrabandista, *| Sullivan. 
With full directions for representation. 

Every one of them good, and entirely free from 


objec tionable qualities. 


RUBINSTEIN’S SONCS. 


50 beautiful songs by Anton Rubinstein in one 
vol. Octavo, paper. $1.00. Beautifully bound in 
cloth, gilt edges, $2.00 
WwWhM. A. POND & CO., 
547 BROADWAY, 
3y UNLON Bs re AF 
st nWTH ST a A 
NEW YORK. 


Holiday ‘Music Books! 
The World of § Song, 


Magnificent Bound Vo'ume of Songs of - 








the most popular and musical character. g 
The Sunshine of Song. 
Magnificent bound volume of the most 


recent and popular songs. (In press and 
nearry ready.) 


Cems of the Dance, 


Splen¢id Bound Volume of the most brill- 3 
iant Piano Music, by 5t: auss and others. 


Ghe Cluster of Cems, 


Splendid Bound Volume of the finest n 


piano pieces of Medium Difficuity, (In 
press and nearly ready ) 


“Send tur5C HRISTMAS SEL ,ECTIONS, eT per $100. 


WINTER SINCINGC BOOKS! 


THE SALUTATION. (#1.250r#i2doz.)|_ Tw" first 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








“TS THY SERVANT A DOG?"* 


SHALL speak this evening on the narrative con- 
tained in the Second Bovk of Kings, and the 
eighth chapter, beginning with the seventh verse: 

“And Elisha came to Damascus; and Ben-hadad, the King 
of Syria, was sick; and it was told him, saying, The man of 
God is come hither.” 

The Israelites were a great deal too well acquainted 
with the Syrians, both prior to this period and after- 
ward, Those great oriental nations were like a tide 
that rose and washed clear over to the very shore of the 
Mediterranean, sweeping all before them, and then 
falling back again. There would be a temporary or 
partial prosperity in Israel, under David, under Solo- 
mon, under one or other of the kings of Israel or of 
Judea; but the population of this region was not large 
enough to match the enormous preponderance of the 
pecple that lay in the great valleys of the Euphrates. 

Elisha, the successor of Elijah, was in Damascus. 
The king beard of his presence there. We are to bear 
in mind that in antiquity conquest was not confined 
alone to property in our sense of the term, The victors 
took possession of the religion and of the gods of those 
over whom they were victorious. When, therefore, 
Ben-hadad with his armies overran Palcstine, they not 
only conquereé the people but they seized the temple, 
plundered it of its vessels, and carried its priests 
away into captivity; and the idols of the provinces 
which they subdued became a part of the enormous 
multitude of their gods. 

And this was not a new thing. It was traditional. It 
had come down from the example of earlier days. 

In the theory of the people of those times, some of 
the gods could do some things and other guds could do 
other things. There were special gods, just as there 
are special physicians—physicians for the eye; physi- 
cians for the ear; vhysicians for nervous diseases; 
physicians for surgical operations; physicians for every 
separate department of healing. Though each may do 
something of everything, yet each has some specialty. 
Aud so it was with these gods. There were gods of 
hills, and gods of valleys, and gods of this nation, and 
yods of that nation, they tuought. Accordmmg to their 
notion there was a great variety in the talents and ca- 
pacities of these gods. Therefore, when any man had 
any enterprise to accomplish, or any sickness to be 
cured, he naturally sought the aid of a particular sort 
of god, as we naturally seek a certam kind of practi- 
tioner when we are afflicted with a disease. 

It is not at all strange, therefore, when Benhadad lay 
sick, and heard that Elisha was there, that he should 
have said to himself, ‘‘ I will try his God.” 

“The king said unto Hazael [who seems to have been his 
prime minister in general], Take a present in thine hand, and 
£0, meet the man of God. and inquire of the Lord, by bim, 
saying, Shall I recover of this disease?” 

That was oriental. Gifts were not then considered 
wrong, and whenever anybody wanted anything it 
was quite natural that he should take something with 
him and get it by purchase; but such things in modern 
times take on a different aspect. If nowadays a man 
should go to the house of God and ask for any spiritual 
or temporal favor, bringing gifts with which to pay for 
it, it would be looked upon as very strange. It would 
not be thought strange if a man did it when he wanted 
something from Congress, or if he wanted something 
of the Legislature; but in other matters it would be 
thought strange. Times have changed; that which was 
proper three or four thousand years ago is not proper in 
our day. Therefore the king acted only in consonance 
with the customs of bis age when he said, ‘‘ Take a 
present in thine hand, and go, meet the man of God, 
and inquire of the Lord, by him, saying, Shall I recover 
of this disease?” : 

“So Hazael went to meet him, and took a present with him, 
even of every good thing of Damascus. Forty camels’ burden 
{there was a caravan. He must have been a stout prophet 
who could resist such a request backed up in such a way], 
and came and stood before him, and said, Thy son Ben-hadad, 
King of Syria, hath sent me to thee, saying, Shall I recover of 
this disease? And Elisha said unto him, Go, say unto him, 
Thou mayest certainly recover: howbeit the Lord hath 
shewed me that he shall surely die [there is nothing fatal in 
his disease ; but he will die}. And he settled his countenance 
steadfastly upon him [Hazael], until he was ashamed; and the 
man of God wept.” 

That is to say, this venerable old. prophet, well ad- 
vanced ia years, fixed his eyes upon this miscreant with 
such a piercing glance that the man’s face became con- 
tu-ed, and his color went and came. It was the most 
peuetrating speech possible. 

“And Hazael said, Why weepeth my Lord? And he an- 
swered, Because 1 know the evil that thou wilt do unto the 
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children of Israel: their strongholds wilt thou set on fire, and 
their young men wilt thou slay with the sword, and wilt 
dash their children, and rip up their women with child. And 
Hazael said, But what, is thy servant a dog, that he should do 
this great thing? And Elisha answered, The Lord hath 
shewed me that thou shalt be king over Syria.” 

Already the same thing had been shown to Elijah. 
The Lord had disclosed to him that fact, and directed 
him to anoint Hazael king over Syria in the place of 
Ben-hadad, Whether at this time Hazael had piotted 
his own succession to the throne in case of the king’s 
death does not appear, nor is there anything collateral 
which throws light upon that point. It does not seem 
that the fact that he was to be the king of Syria dis- 
turbed him. Nor was it this that agitated the prophet. 
It was the sight of the great cruelty that would follow 
under his hand when he came to the throne. The 
prophet saw, rising in vision before him, wastea provin- 
ces; he saw blood flowing down like rivers of water; he 
saw rapine and cruelty most barbarous on every side of 
him. It was the sight of these terrific natiooal disasters 
that brought tears to the eyes of the prophet; and it was 
the horror of such an administration as was pictured to 
him that seemed to strike Hazael with surprise and 
revolt. It does not seem that the idea of succeeding 
Ben-hadad was so repulsive and so culpable in bis eyes; 
but the thought that when he should come to his king- 
dom he should be a brutal tyrant seems to have been a 
matier of revulsion to him. 

“So he departed from Elisha, and came to his master; who 
said to bim, What said Elisha to thee? And he answered, He 
told me that thou shouldst surely recover.” 

Well, it was almost true; but that which is almost 
true isalie. He told the king apart of what Elisha 
had said, but he did not tell him the rest. He did not 
say, ‘‘ The prophet declared that thou shalt surely die, 
although thou mayest recover.” He did not tell him 
that the prophet said that he might recover—that there 
was nothing in the way of his recovery so far as his 
disease was concerned. His declaration was, plumply, 
‘* He says that thou shalt recover.” 

“ And it came to pass, on the morrow, that he [Hazael] took 
a thick cloth, and dipped it in water, and spread it on his [the 
king’s] face, so that he died: and Hazael reigned in his 
stead.” 

The king was very sick; he was too feeble to help 
himself; and perbaps when he was in a slumber Hazael 
said within himself, ‘‘I won’t kill him: I will just put 
a wet cloth over his face.” So he dipped the cloth in 
water and laid it over the face of the king, who was 
unable in his extreme weakness to throw it off, and 
was suffocated. ‘It is such an easy way,” Hazael 
might have said, ‘‘for him to die! I have not shed his 
blood, thank God. 1 did not even choke him. I might 
have done it; but I dil not: I kept my hands off from 
the Lord’s anointed. I only laid a wet cloth on his 
face; and if he could not breathe it was not my 
fault. Every man must look out for himself.” He 
might have reasoned in this way; but it is not likely 
that he did, because he probably had not conscience 
enough to make it necessary. 

Having in this mild manner disposed of the King, he 
became the ruler in his place ; and as to what his reign 
was we are not left in doubt. Although there is nota 
connected biography of him, as there f8 of some of the 
kings of Syria, we come across him once in a while ; 
and we know that he did wrench from Israel all the 
territory that lay east of the Jordan, its strongholds, 
its large population, and ijs great wealth, We 
know that he beat down their fortresses. We know 
that he burned their cities and villages. We know that 
he laid waste, after the manner of oriental tyrants, vast 
sections of country. We know thet he swept through 
the land, and carried his armies across Palestine, and 
clear into the territory of the Philistines. We know 
that he laid siege to Jerusalem and was bought off from 
it by a present of all the golden vessels contained in the 
temple. We know that in his despotic career all his 
victories were stained with blood. We know that there 
was no end to the destruction of proverty which he 
caused, We know that not one half of the wickedness 
which he performed was foretold by the prophet. We 
know that he destroyed men, women and children with- 
out stint. And though we have not a complete history 
of the wrongs which he committed, we know that a 
monster who would do what we are informed that he 
did do would not leave anything undone, in the way of 
cruelty, which it was in his power to do. 

Now, you will take notice that at the time when 
Hazael came to the prophet, and this vision of his cruelty 
was made known to him, he must have had a genuine 
revulsion from it. It is probable that when the prophet 
told him what he saw it shocked him. I think it quite 
likely that when the prophet told him that he should 
reign instead of the king, he said within himself, ‘‘ Yes, 
that is what I have been after ; that is what I meant to 
do ;” but when the prophet showed him what should 
be the character of his administration, I have no doubt 
that he said, believing what he said, ‘‘ I am not capable 
of any such thing as that.” 


Iie was not yet in power. He was stil] an under 





officer. He bad never been tested. He did not know 
what supremacy would work in him. He had not had 
the responsibility of a kingdom laid upon his shoulders. 
He did not know how he would be affected by the in- 
dulgence which would come with the control of 
unbounded wealth. He did not know what would be 
the growth of pride in him. He did not know what 
would be his appetite for praise. He did not know 
how his vanity would be wrought upon. He did not 
know what fury would be kindled in bim by oppposi- 
tion. He did not know what despotic measures he 
might be compelled by circumstances to adopt. He 
doubtless felt as we often do in regard to things which 
we see others do, when it seems to us impossible that 
we should ever do them although we are made up of 
the same stuff that they are; and when his future was 
disclosed to him, when the veil was rent, and he saw 
himself as he was to be, at the various stages of his sub- 
sequent history, he shuddered at the sight of it: and he 
said, ‘‘Do you count me a dog ?” and there was no 
other name so low as that in the orient. ‘‘A dog ;” “A 
dead deg ;” ‘‘ A dog’s head,” these seem to have been 
the terms that measured the utmost contumely and con- 
tempt ; and he said, ‘‘ Am I a dog, that you prophesy 
these things concerning me?” It was absolutely im- 
possible that he should do them, it seemed to him ; and 
yet, he went on and did them. 

There may be a question as to whether the prophet 
was right in laying before Hazael a statement of the 
things which were to be fulfilled that would be in the 
nature of yeast, and raise up in him ambitions which 
could make him faithless to his king ; but it does not 
appear that the plan of destroying the monarch and 
occupying his tbroue was then for the first time in 
Hazael’s mind. The prophet did not bring this plan to 
pass by tampering with his fidelity in holding out to 
him the prospect of the scepter and the crown. The 
natural tendency of disclosing the prophet's vision to 
Hazael, if Hazael bad been an honest man, instead of 
inducing him to such a career as lay before him, would 
have been to set him to watching himself, that he might 
prevent the fulfillment of so dishonoring a prophecy. 
He was not tempted in any way by the mediation of the 
prophet to do any of the dreadful things that he did. 
He came to them through the natural workings of his 
heart. Such was the nature of the man and such were 
the circumstances which surrounded him that they fell 
out very naturally. 

This case is full of material for inspiration. One of 
the first points that I wish to make in connection with 
the brief history which I have traced is, that no one 
can say beforehand what will be the effect on him of a 
given situation or a given temptation. A man may be 
able to say: ‘‘I shall not sin by avarice: I -may be put 
in circumstances where I shall break down through 
self-indulgence; but I shall not break down through 
avarice. I may be overcome by various appetites; but 
avarice 1s not one of them.” A man may know him- 
self to be safe in that particular regard. Many a man 
can, say: ‘‘ Whatever may overcome me in the way of 
sinfulness, it is not going to be cruelty.” There are 
many men who will be very wicked, but whose wicked- 
ness will come from other directions than that. Many 
a man is justified in saying: ‘‘I know that no circum- 
stances will ever make me brutal, although there may 
be circumstances that will make me wicked.” Some 
men sin by selfishness. Whatever may be the mischief 
that is done in them and that they do, it will be in the 
nature of selfishness manifested to the disadvantage of 
those round about them. Many men will not sin 
against their fellows at all; but they may sin against 
the nature that is in them, debaucbing and destroying 
themselves, But, as a general thing, men know so little 
about themselves that it would not be safe for any man 
to say: ‘‘I can tellhow I should act in any situation 
where I may be placed; I know that no temptations 
can get an entrance into my heart; I know how this, 
that and the other influence would affect me; I know 
how I should act if I had power.” 

As when men look forward into life they are ignorant 
of what they would do if they were in such and such 
situations, or if such and such things were given them; 
so when men look forward into life they can form no 
just estimate of what they would do in avoiding evil. 
One man says: ‘‘ Nothing could ever make me a drunk- 
ard.” Another man says: “I do not think anything 
in the world could make me a thief.” Neither of them 
knows how he might be wrought upon until he has 
been under temptation and trial. 

Lord Clive, when he got back to England, and was 
thinking of bis administration in India, and reflecting 
how, after having conquered the provinces, he weat 
into the treasure-house of one of the rajabs, and saw 
gold without measure (there silver was counted as 
nothing; it was always at a discount), and beheld 
baskets full of rubies and diamonds, was reported to 
have said: ‘‘My God! I tremble when I think of the 
temptation that I was under. I wonder that I came out 
honest.” In lookiog back upon it, and thiaking of it, 
he felt as though he would not like to go through the 
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same experience again. He feared that it would not be 
safe to trust himself the second time under those cir- 
cumstances, This is the testimony of a full-grown 
man in regard to an extreme instance of liability to 
temptation, and you cannot tell, until you have been 
tried, what you would do in a given situation. 

Men do not know what effect flattery will have on 
them. Here is a bank of snow that lies quietly and 
stubbornly over against the north wind, all through 
January, all through February, and during the fore 
part of March; and it says, ‘‘ Do you suppose I would 
give way to the mild and weak influence of spring 
after having resisted the chilling blasts and pinching 
frosts of winter?” And yet, the sun comes smilling, 
and laughing, and tickling, and flattering, little by little; 
and the bank changes its mind; aod gradually it sinks, 
and sinks; and by and by it is all gone. 

Men say, ‘* Don’t you suppose I understand the in- 
sidious influence of tbe harlot flattery?’ Yes, you 
understand perfectly how it works upon your neighbor, 
but you do not understand how it works upon you. I 
have no doubt that where a number of drums are 
soundiog each one thinks that the others are noisy and 
empty, but that its own tones are beautiful and. musical. 
So men think that flattery is a very great danger to man- 
kind; but when they are flattered not with flattery laid 
on them as with a trowel—that would disgust any man 
of refinement; but with flattery that they do not know 
to be flattery, flattery that is breathed upon them so 
that it does not seem like flattery, they scorn the idea 
of its being dangerous to them. And yet, as a cat leans 
to the band that strokes it, so these very men lean to the 
sweet breath and voice of flattery that makes them feel 
happy. Therefore no man can tell until he has been 
under the influence of flattery how it will affect him. 

A man might just as well undertake to say what he 
would do if he were overtaken by a plague, as to say 
what he would do if he were placed under such and such 
circumstances of life. How can a man standing on the 
cool mountains of Vermont tell what he would do if he 
had the yellow fever in New Orleans? No man can tell, 
judging from the present, what he will do if he is sit- 
uated so and so in the untried future. 

But one thing we know: that in regard to all the 
more generous sentiments and feelings, pondering upon 
them, thinking about them, rather tends to enable us 
to attain them; and that, on the other band, in regard 
to all the inflammatory sides of human nature—the 
appetites and passions— pondering them tends to 
strengthen them. The mere holding of illicit and un- 
lawful things in a man’s mind is itself a preparation for 
his bondage to them. It is not safe for a man to 
carry about mere thoughts of evil. It is not safe for 
a man to imagine what he would do if he had a chance 
to steal, and to turn the subject over in his mind. It is 
not safe for a man to perpeud events that might occur 
in case certain alternatives were presented to him, where 
lying might relieve him from an immediate embarrass- 
ment and trouble. ~‘ I,do not mean to lie,” a man says; 
‘“but if worse comes to worse, and I have to lie, it will 
be in about this way”—revolving the matier in his 
thoughts, and so taking away the shock which the 
thought of lying ought to give to every honest man. It 
certainly is not safe for a man to carry thoughts of 
illicit pleasure about with him. It is not safe for a man 
to ponder anything that savors of dishonesty or im- 
purity. 

I have no doubt that Hazael thought a good deal 
about this matter of succession; and I have no doubt 
the moment there was a chance—especially the moment 
the prophet told him there was a chaace—for him to 
become king he was prepared to exccute the plan which 
beforehand he had revolved in his mind and held in 
suspense there. I have no doubt that he said to him- 
self a good many times, ‘‘ Why should Ben-badad be 
on the throne any more than I? He is no better than I 
am. He is not so capableasI am. Ido not know why 
a sick king should rule any more than a well general. 
It would not be a bad thing for me to put him out of 
the way and take his place. And if I did, what would 
happen? What would I do with his family? Not that 
I have any idea of doing any such thing; but in case I 
should do it what would be the outcome?” And when 
a man has thought of a thing in that way once, and 
twice, and many times, pursuing it day and night, 
then after a time it pursues nim, and there is a prepara- 
tion in him for the execution of such deeds as he has 
contemplated in case that exigencies arise which afford 
him the opportuaity. And it is not safe for any man to 
p nder vice, crime, anything that corrupts the fiber, the 
intergrity, the purity of his soul. 

No man knows what is the fermentation that will go 
on through his passions when they are fired in the direc- 
tion of evil—for there is a fermentation that goes on 
through the passions. I can describe it by no better 
name thanthat. We hear it spoken of in philosophy asa 
ruling idea—as a monomania. We see manifestation of 
them in many directions throughout life. Many men 
come under the influence of this fermentation, and it 
heats them; they think of it till they get hot under it. 





Many men in regard to the passions open a lurid ima- 
gination, and bring in torrid thoughts, and their soul 
reeks and ferments. Men are murderers, and adul- 
terers, and thieves, and drunkards and gluttons in the 
realm of the imagination. Therefore it is that our Mas- 
ter warned men against even the thought of wickedness. 

It is true that no man can determine who shall knock 
at his door; but every man can determine who shall 
come in through his door, It is true that no man can 
say, ‘I will not have wrong thoughts;” such thoughts 
will come into a man’s mind without his permission; 
but it is within the power of every man to say whether 
or not he will entertain them. If, however, a man en- 
tertains evil thoughts he cannot tel] whether the con- 
flagration will or will not spread. 

A man sits down upon a prairie upon an autumnal 
day, when everything is dry and parched, and sets fire 
to the leaves and grass, saying, ‘‘I will stamp it out; I 
merely want a little blaze here for my use;” but when 
he attempts to stamp it out the fire is quicker footed 
than he. Though he rushes from side to side and does 
the best he can to extinguish it, it is not stamped out, 
but gains on him right and left, and by and by it opens 
its wings and flies all over the prairie, destroying in- 
sects, and beasts, and human beings, and property of 
every kind, traveling like a whirlwind. 

A man is in a besieged city, and he sees far away a 
flash from the enemy’s battery, and instantly a circle is 
described in the air, and the bomb falls away yonder, 
and he says, ‘‘ Probably somebody 1s hurt, but I am 
safe.” He sees anotber flash, and another, and another, 
and another, and other circles are described in the air; 
but he is not hit; and he says, ‘‘I am safe.” And yet, 
before the night has passed, as he lies in his house, that 
he supposed to be safe, there comes a shot that strikes 
his roof, and plunges through it, and explodes in his 
very chamber, and maims or destroys him. That shot 
did not, that one did not, and that one did not, and 
none did except the one that did. 

And so it is with men in regard to the warfare of life. 
They suppose that others are going to break down, but 
that they themselves are safe; they think that there is 
no danger so far as they are concerned; and yet a 
whole magazine which they are carryiog about with 
them, being set on fire, explodes, and pours out upon 
them elements of destruction. 

It may be said that I have been indulging in specula- 
tion; it may be thought that I have laid on strong colors 
merely for the sake of rhetorical effect; but I ask you 
whether life is not ten thousand times more vivid than 
any illustrations that I have used; whether it is not 
pictured in lines more striking than any that I have 
drawn’? Go with me to those haunts of vice in society, 
and trace the history of those whom you see there. 
Suppose we had the power of examining each person 
among them? If we were to ask them, ‘‘ Where were 
you born?” and, ‘‘Do you remember your mother?” 
the most abandoned, the most helpless and the most 
hopeless would tremble as she thought of her child- 
hood; and if we said to her, ‘‘ Did you ever expect to 
come to this?” she would sey, ‘‘Oh no! xo!” Her 
hopes and expectations were as pure as the lily, and as 
beautiful asthe rose. The conception of such an ignomin- 
ious termination of her life in a house of death and 
damnation never entered her mind. When she sees 
what she is, and remembers what she thought she should 
be, the realization of the contrast is horrible—so horn- 
ble that there are very few that experience it who can 
maintain habits of temperance, the majority of them 
deadening their faculties with drink, that they may not 
reflect, and that reflection may not breed dagger stings 
of conscience in their souls. 

If I were to say to him who is marked witb dissolute- 
ness in every feature, ‘‘ Were you not brought up in a 
Christian family? Do you not remember the time 
when you were in the Suaday-school? Can you not 
recollect when you pondered a religious life, and even 
aspired to a ministerial life as a moral instructor? Look 
back from this den of wickedness to which you have 
resorted, and see what you thought of yourself when 
you started”—if I were to say these things to him, and 
he were to compare the past with the present in his ex- 
perience, would not the contrast be far greater than that 
which existed in Hazael’s thought when he said, ‘* Is 
thy servant a dog, that he should do this?” and that 
which he did afterward? 

Go to the jail, and you will find there persons impris- 
oned for crime who in the beginning did nct think that 
they should ever become culprits, and who, if the idea 
ever occurred to them, said, ‘‘I never shall become 
one.” ft is probable that there is not one in a hundred 
of those who are io jail for crime, and whose life is 
smirched forever, that, when young, looked forward to 
any such career as he has gone through. There are 
more than sixteen hundred convicts at Sing Sing; and 
it is not likely that a single man of them thvuught, in his 
youth, that it was pussible that he should ever go there. 
When they began life they were men of as good dis- 
positions as you are, and their purposes were as worthy 
as yours. The men that are in the penitentiary average 





about as well as those who are out of it. I am not say- 
ing this sarcastically—they do. There are men of 
ordinarily good nature and good intentions among 
them. Many of them, being men of generous and un- 
suspecting natures, were led away by bad companions, 
and induced to drink, and drawn, into crime; but if you 
take a genera] measurement of men you will find that 
the great majority of those who are in the peniteatiary 
are very good Christian men, as the world goes. That 
is the testimony of many of the chaplains and wardens 
that are brought into close relations with them, 1 have 
no doubt that there are worse men out of prison than 
there are in it.. There is more stealing done by men 
who do not find their way into prisons than there is by 
men whodo. The majority of the men who comunit 
wickedness make such a use of law that they shield 
themselves from penalty. By adding deceit to craft, 
and cunning to deceit, they outwit the law and defeat 
justice, and carry on their wickedness undisturbed. 
They spread their net secretly, and catch their victims 
unnoticed, and none can detect them, or none detecting 
them can hold them. But when a man is branded as a 
criminal his life is not long enough for the wearing out 
of the stigma that attaches tohim. The western cattle- 
drover stamps his steers with a red-bot iron, burning the 
letters in; and the animals may live to the full lepgth of 
life, and those letters will be there still; aud humaa life 
is too short a period in which to rub out the letters 
which vice and crime and infamy stamp upon men. 

It is said that they can reform. They can. It is 
said, also, that they can come tack into respectable 
society. They cannot until humanity has made ad- 
vances beyond what it now is in communities. Men 
say, ‘‘I cannot open my house and expose my family 
to everybody, and especially to men who have gone 
wrong. They have broken down once, and they may 
again.” A man reforming from wickedaoess may rein- 
state himself in a small circle of friends, in a single 
neighborhood, by long and persistent conformity to 
that which is right and true; but he can scarcely hope 
to regain the confidence of men at large. The good 
opinion of the world belongs only to untainted men; 
and from one who has lost it by crime it is goxe for- 
ever. So seldom do men to any considerable degree re- 
cover from the effects of exposed crime ia the estima- 
tion of the community that when such a case does 
occur it is an illustration of how impossible, ordi- 
narily, it is for men to do it. 

Not simply here and there is there a person wbo comes 
to disaster, but the city swarms with such persons. 
They march in battalions. And if you were to summon 
all the men in penitentiaries, in hospitals, in alms 
houses ; if you were to summon all the men that fre- 
quent secret haunts of vice, creeping in and out like 
cockroaches, burrowing in filth, living in squalor, 
wretched and ruined to the uttermost, if you were to 
summon this vast army of thousands and hundreds >f 
thousands within this state, and question them as to 
whether they ever expected to come to such a pass, there 
would not be a single one of them that, looking back 
upon his early life, would not say, ‘* No, I did not expect 
it.” The drunkard never expected to be a drunkard. 
The debauchee never expected to be a debauchee. The 
criminal never expected to be a criminal. 

Is there no lesson here ? Is there no warning here ” 
If there were a narrow path along the edge of a cliff, 
jus. wide enough for a man to put his foot on, and a 
great multi side were passing that way, and one should 
attempt to walk over that path, and should topple and 
fall into the abyss below, and another should follow, 
and topple and fall, and another should do the same 
thing, and the fourth, the fifth and so on, up to ten, fif- 
teen, twenty, should perish in like manner, what would 
be thought of a man who would still persist in going 
down that path ? Who would insure the lives of those 
who should take such a risk as that? But there are 
multitudes who are subjecting themselves to perils equal- 
ly as great as that in the matter of lying, or in the matter 
of purloining. Men borrow funds, as it is said, from 
the till, intending to pay them back again; they take 
money that does not belong to them, and use it, as they 
say, without meaning any damage to the owuer, and 
expecting much profit to themselves ; and the result is 
their own ruin, and serious harm to others. How many 
men there are who have stood high in this city, but whose 
names are now a by-word in your ears! How many 
men in this community have been struck as by light- 
ning, and are utterly disheveled or destroyed, to-day, 
by reason of their dishonest courses! Not one of them 
was deterred from running iuto vice by the men that 
had been destroyed in the very way that he was walkipvyg 
in; and each of them tumbled into destruction at tLe 
point where others had already perished. Nobo-ly, in 
the career of wickedness, notices the fa al co. sequences 
of wrong duing in the case of others, There are no 
statistics, and there is no memory io regard to these 
thiogs. Of those places where men topple into destruc 
tion, there are no charts and soundiogs., 

If, of every hundred vessels that went out of New 
York harbor, five were wrecked on some rock, dv ycu 
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not suppose the fatal spot would be surveyed and 
buoyed ? And what would be thought of that sbip- 
master who, seeing the destruction of numerous vessels, 
should laugh. and say, ‘‘ Yes, tbev were destroyed, but 
my vessel will not be,” and sail right on in the track of 
these unfortunate vessels, and strike the very rock on 
which they were wrecked! But so men are going to 
ruin, in spite of innumerable warnings. 

The gambler’s maw is swallowing up thousands and 
thousands of men every single year. There are some 
in my presence to-night who are slipping into his 
clutches. There are men before me who do not believe 
they are going to be destroyed, but whom hell opens its 
mouth to receive, in the way of drinking. There are 
mapy bere who are taking the preliminary sips of lava 
that shall burn and destroy them. Many a man 1s 
bankrupt in reputation, and ruined, it may be, in busi- 
ness, thruugh illicit courses; and yet not a few of those 
that have not fallen are following in his footsteps, in- 
stead of taking warning from his example before it is 
too late. One man goes over a precipice; and another 
man comes dsncing up bebind him, laughing, and sing- 
ing some fantastic song, and goes over in the same 
place; and another man follows him to the same de- 
struction, 

Is there never to be a pause? Must this gulf stream 
of damnation roll forever? ‘‘Is thy servant a dog?” 
everybody says, and plunges into ruin. ‘‘Is thy ser- 
vant a d g, that he should be a drunkard?” you say. 
No, you are not a dog, but you will be a drunkard. 
‘‘Is thy servant a dog, that he should counterfeit?” 
No; a decent dog would never counterfeit; but you 
will. Ob, these early conceptions of virtue—how they 
wave! but ob, how they are cut down! Though the 
beginning of life’s drama, in multitudes of cases, is full 
of hope and cheer and premise, how sad is the latter 
end, the close, of it! / 

Let those, then, who are entering upon life without 
any religious restraiot, and with no fixed social habits, 
look into the glass, and see what may befall them. 
Alas! that I should hold it up to some tbat are here. 
The patural man looketh in the glass, and ‘‘ beboldeth 
himself, and goeth his way, and straightway forgetteth 
what manner of man he was.” Let me hold a magic 
glass before your eyes. What do you seein it? Your 
face is young, fresh, blooming, smiling, and full of 
hope. Let me change the glass. Now look mto it. 
‘*Good God!” you say, ‘‘ what is that?” It is you, 
twenty years hence. Let me change the glass again. 
O child, loving and beloved, und fair as the daisies that 
come in the spring, look at yourself. Bebvld tbat face 
tit for the admiration of a king. That is the way you 
look at the begioning. Let me change the glass once 
more. ‘* What is that?” It is you, when you shall 
have gone on and come to the thirgs which now you 
think the spirits of hell could not drag youto. They 
may. Millions have been dragged to it, and some of 
you are following after them. Oh, if some pityirg 
angel, that knows all things, should hold up before you, 
to-night, that part of yourself which is departing from 
the thought and feeling of strict integrity and rectitude 
and purity, aud say, ‘‘ There 1s the thread that is being 
woven into the fabric of your destiny,” it seems to me 
that mapy of you would start back with revulsion. 

If there is anybody here, this evening, who is con- 
scious that he is taking a single step amiss, I give you 
warning. I take you to the great army of the dead. 
Look down into the pit, and hear those tbat wail, ‘* The 
uarvest is past, the summ r is ended, and we are not 
saved.” You are on the road to that great congrega- 
tion, Are there any here who have a cunscivusness, in 
their secret thought, that thev are given to dishonesties, 
deceits, hyp crisies, illicit pleasures, and ——— 
appetites? I take you to the great assembly of ruine 
meno. I take you where you shall see the old hoary- 
beaded wretch, with a face that looks as if it had been 
smitten by lightning, and with eyes that have not yet 
faded, but that glow with the fire of inferoal passions. 
I take you to the sight of palsies and fevers in hospitals. 
I take you where men’s bones are rotting in them, and 
where disease is eating out their very features. Come, 
there is fellowship tor you! Do you thiok you can 
have the beginniogs and not the endings? Do you 
tuink you can start on the downward career and stop 
at any point you please? You can interfere with evil 
before it bas matured; men have the power to resist 
temptation in its early stages; they can turn away from 
iniquity if they ane up their mind to do it soon 
enough; but the time comes, in the history of many 
aod many a man, when it is too late for him to retrace 
the steps which he has taken in sin. 

There are some places in tbe Rapids of Niagara where, 
if a wan gues, be may get back to the shore; evea after he 
has lost control of his boat, and he feels tne swirl that 
threatens to carry him over the Falls, he may steer so 
that be shal! strike on one or other of the islands, where 
he cao bold fast till heis rescued; but woe beto the 
inan who is ip the rapids, and cannot manage his boat, 

sud bas o island that he can avail himself of for res- 
cue; + tue thunder will call him, and he will obey 
ihe call! 

There is time, and only time, for mavy to escape the 
danger which stares them in the face. Evil will slay 
tne wicked who tamper with it too long; but if a man 
will early turn from his wickedness, and cali for help 
upon God and upon men, and put forth all bis strength 
in bis efforts to get back to virtue, there are poiuts 
from which he can recede before it is too late. But 
\here is no safety in any man’s putting off the hour of 
reformation. God knows what deterioration bas taken 
place in you, but you do not. God knows how your 
career in wrong is affectirg you inside, but you do not? 

A man has a cancer. he doctor teils him be cannot 
live long—ibat by and by it will involve the great ar- 
teries, and that then he will bleed to death. And what 
would yeu think of him if he gave no heed to the 
physician’s words, but went on as if nothing fatal was 
the matter with him, and laughed and joked, knowing 
‘hat death was creeping nearer and nearer, and that ere 
long the blood-vesse] would be opened and his life 
would flow away ” 





Men that are going on in courses of wickedness 
are afflicted with a cancer; it is eating into their vitals, 
ard they do not know wben the end will come. 

Turn back, then, ye that are yung. Is this a terrible 
picture? But is it not a true one? And yet, is it natu- 
ral and normal? Is there no safety for young meu who 
are rightly brought up? Is it a fact that all prayers 
made by parents for their children are invalid. Are we 
to consider that there is no such thing as safety in 
righteousness? 

am tired of seeing so many persons svatched out of 
safe families. I am tired of seeing so mony bonest 
men destroyed by dishonesty. I am tired of seeing 
how the devil is gathering bis prey into his net. IL 
know that the man who day by day lives as in the 
sight of God is safe. I know that the man who every 
day cleanses his way is safe. On the other band, I 
know tbat the careless, the heedless, the foolish, the 
temptable, only need impunity to be utterly destsoyed, 
aud that the number sometimes includes those tbat are 
fresh, brigbt, amiable and wisnirg, for sour things do 
not ferment so quick as sweet things; and cold things 
do not ferment so quick as warm things. Men who are 
in their nature selfish very seldom perish by vices; but 
young men who are full of the juices of love, and gen- 
erosity, and sympathy, and Kindness, and whom every- 
body likes and wants, are the ones among whom death 
has his headquarters, It is from them that the largest 
number is drafted of those who go to make up the great 
army of destruction. Therefore every man has occasion 
to pray daily, ‘* Lead me not into temptation.” 

But, above all, 1f you would look to your way and be 
safe remember your father’s God and your mother’s 
God, aud do not despise the instruction of your youth, 
and take hold on wisdom, and consecrate yourself from 
the mornivg of your days to a religious life. Call God 
to belp you from day to day and be faithful to your 
Christian duties, and you shall be upheld and you shall 
be saved; but fools will pass on and be punished. 

Oh, the dramas that are going on around us! Thea- 
ters, at the very best, are but mockeries, as compared 
with real life. No tragedy that Shakespeare ever wrote 
bears any comparison to the tragedies that are taking 
place among us continually. There are no such strange 
occurrences described in fiction as those which are 
witnessed in actual life. Men are dying; men are 
breaking down; men are overtaken by ali forms of evil, 
and the air 1s murky with wickedness. Is nobody tu 
be alarmed? Is nobody to raise a voice of warving? 
Is nobody to pray for the im,eriled? Is nobody to 
rescue those who are hastening on to destruction? 

Trust in the Lord and do go.d, and you shall be 
saved. Turn not to your own understanding, aud lean 
not on an arm of flesh. God alone can keep you from 
harm; and that he will do if you will put your trust in 
him, and you are obedient to his will; but if you dis- 
obey his will, and you will not put your trust in him, 
you have no guarantee and no insurance against fatal 
temptation aud utter destruction. 





BETHANY. 
A FEW rude huts beneath a sunset glow, 
A few tall palms with shadows dark and sweet, 
A few red stones still gleaming like the snow : 
What is there here to cause our hearts to beat, 
And what to cause our eyes to overflow ? 
Yon, where the ruins are, Jesus did weep; 
There Mary sat entranced at his feet ; 
And Lazarus in that old tomb did sleep 
Till Christ's “Come forth !”’ thrilled thro’ his trembling frame, 
And back to human life andlove he came. 
Saviour, while yon fast-sinking sun doth set, 
Cross thou, dear Lord, my life's still Olivet ; 
Let thy sweet voice its waiting silence break, 
And of my heart a Bethany do make. 
—{[JAMES BOWKER in “ The Christian.” 





i 
Fact and Rumor. 

—Sunday-school superintendents will be glad to learn 
that an enterprising publishing house has issued a set of 
logarithmic tables for the use of librarians. A common 
university education reinforced by a natural turn for 
mathematics will enable anyone to use these tables to 
advantage. 

—A noble nation, Servia! She declares war against 
Turkey as soon as ever Plevna falls. Has been on the 
pointof it two or three times before, but some Russian 
reverse came just in time to make her hesitate. Servia is 
wise in her generation. 

—‘‘In Washington serious Chinese troubles are feared 
in San Francisco.” That’s the way a morning journal 
puts it. Now, if the Christian Union had wanted to say 
that it would have said, ‘‘Serious Chinese troubles are 
feared in Washington in”—well, it wouldn’t have said it 
the other way. “‘ Serious Chinese” is good at any rate. 

—Senator Jones of Nevada is said to have had six silver 
dollars of 412}¢ grains each coined at the Philadelphia 
mint. Of these he has sent two to President Hayes and 
kept the other four for some ulterior purpose. The 
“Tribune” suggests that he will send two to each house 
of Congress, and remarks, ‘‘ Two pieces of silver, indeed! 
Why, they were paying thirty nearly two thousand years 
ago, and that was before the Bonanza mines were opened.” 

—If we were intending to admit liquor dealers’ adver- 
tisments to our columns, and give them editorial 
notices, here is just the way we should do it. We quote 
from an evening paper: ‘‘We are not in the habit of 
recommending the use of stimulants of any kind, although 
it is an admitted fact that they oftentimes are essentially 
necessary for the health. Where such is the case we have 
no hesitation in saying that we kuow no establishment 
that can be more implicitly r. tied.on than etc etc., who has 














been in the wholesale trade for the last twenty-five years 
and who has lately added a branch to his business for the 
supplying of families in this class of goods, in quantities as 
desired.” 

—Mayor Ely has appointed a committee to act with 
himself and the Police Commissioners in clearing the 
streets of snow. How the elements would laugh if they 
had a personality and could enjoy a joke. And then they 
would put their heads together some evening, and dawn 
would see the city and his honor the Mayor, and the 
Police Commissioners and the Committee all buried 
beneath two or three feet of snow that would defy all 
their efforts. 

—Twelve times has Thomas A. Doyle been elected 
Mayor of Providence, R. I. The last time by a larger 
majority than ever before. Looks like a Republican 
Ring, but Providence Republicans dcn’t seem to mind it 
half so much as Democrats think they should. 

—What are the politics of the Rev. Morton Dexter of 
New Bedford? He prays publicly that common sense may 
be given to Congress. Now, which party objects to com- 
mon sense? 

—Now is the time for a High Court of Arbitration to 
settle the border troubles with Mexico. Lord Dufferin 
would make a good President of the court, and Sitting 
Bull would probably prove acceptable to Mexico. Senator 
Jones of Nevada might represent the United States. 

—American securities fell one per cent. in London when 
the news of Senator Matthews’s concurrent resolution was 
published. 

—A good many “statesmen” are unable to see why 
people should be so ridiculously anxious about our credit 
in the foreign markets. The same gentlemen are probably 
quite indifferent as to the revival of the American carrying 
trade, not being able to understand why foreign relations 
are of any consequence to the average American citizen. 

—It is not everyone who is poisoned by eating liver, nor 
every child that dies from the effects of too much bread 
and syrup. Nevertheless, liver prepared in a copper ves- 
sel poisoned (not fatally) twenty-three persons in Wilkes- 
barre the other day, and syrup, probably clarified with tin 
shavings, killed a little boy in Jersey City. Moral: Don’t 
use copper saucepans for liver, and try if a drop of your 
syrup turns black in a spoonful of tea. 

—There is a silver dollar in which the bonds might be 
acceptably paid—so their holders think. We refer to the 
issue of 1804. Specimens of this coinage are said to be 
worth in the numismatological market from $500 to $1,000, 
according to their perfection as individual coins. 

—Wrestling matches between a man and a brown bear, 
shorn as to claws and muzzled as to teeth, are now among the 
amusements of the metropolis. Four hundred and thirty 
pounds of brown bear must be difficult for a professional 
wrestler to handle, but comfortable to fall on if the human 
wrestler happens to be on top. Mr. Bergh’s officers will 
jealously watch this performance and will probably inter- 
fere unless the man habitually falls underneath. 

—‘* We have misapplied the suffrage,” said a member of 
Governor Tilden’s Municipal Commission—Mr. Simon 
Sterne—at the Cooper Union, Saturday night. ‘‘ We have 
made it an element of confiscation. We have discredited 
it for its proper purposes, and those most friendly to the 
permanent interest of free institutions and their dissemi- 
nation throughout the world should be most jealous to 
prevent such misapplication of correct principles. Only 
as to those officers who are to determine on permanent 
debts and disbursements, having no other functions or 
power, is it recommended to limit the suffrage.” Then he 
quoted Dr. Crosby’s reply to a ‘“‘ World” reporter: “I did 
not vote for Mr. Schell, because he represented Tammany 
Hall, and I did not vote for Mr. Morrissey because he is a 
gambler. I voted for Professor Doremus, Not, of course, 
to help elect him, but merely to express my individual 
preference. Of course it was all moonshine. I simply 
threw my vote away for the reasons I mentioned.” How 
satisfactory it must be to the whole brood of little poli- 
ticians to know that they can manage elections by telling 
Tom, Dick and Harry how to vote, and practically dis- 
franchise men who know how large the country is and 
what are its relations to the world at large. 


—That must have been a touching scene in the Senate 
when Messrs. Conkling and Blaine shook hands after hav- 
ing ignored one another for a period of twelve years (ac 
cording to Democratic authority), but the Administration 
will not feel any more secure in consequence. 

—M. De Lesseps, the engineer of the Suez Canal, is look 
ing toward the Isthmus of Darien. The proposed route, 
which was partially surveyed last year by Lieut. Wyse, of 
the French Navy, is by way of the River Tuyra, falling 
into the Gulf of 8S. Miguel. Estimated cost, including a 
tunnel, 600,000,000 francs. 

—Solomon must look to his laurels. Justice Otterburg. 
of the Essex Market Police Court, had a case involving a 
matrimonial quarrel before him on Saturday. ‘I don't 
want him to support me,” said the wife; “I only want 
him to keep the children from starving. If he'll take them 
Ill be satisfied.” ‘Take them?” said the husband, “to be 
sure I will;” and he held out his arms for the baby, which 
was hesitatingly surrendered. ‘‘ You'll have to feed her,” 
said the mother, warningly. ‘ All right,” said the hus- 
band, marching off. ‘“ Bring back my baby!” screamed the 
mother before he reached the door. And the baby was 
brought, and the judge ordered the father to pay $2.50 a 
week and behave himself. 

—A resident of London, Ontario, has been fined 85 and 
‘costs for public profanity on Sunday. Good! Fine him for 
week-day profanity, too, if the Dominion laws will permit. 
Profanity is. rather more shocking on Sunday than on 
week-days, but it ought not to command a clear premium 
of $} gold. 
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HEAT YOUR 
Homes and Churches 


WITH 


BOYNTON’S 


FAMILY 
RANGES 


ARE 


Successful Workers, 
Economical in Fuel, 
Made Heavy & Durable, 


AND 
Will Last for 20 Years i7 


Used with Care. 





ELEVATED OVEN 


OR 


FLAT-TOP RANCES 


AS DESIRED. 
The Most Popular Range Sold. 


BOYNTON’ 7 FURNACES. 


Cast or Wrought Iron, 
Suitable tor Coal or Wood. 


TUE MOST 


SUCCESSFUL FURNACES 


EVER SOLD. 





Ave Powerful Heaters. Give Uni- 
versal Satisfaction. 





ALSO 


BOYNTON’S 


Report on Awards given atthe International 
Exhibition, Philadelphia Feb. 12, 1877, to Rich- 
ardson, Boynton & Co., Manuf’rs, New York: 

* Ist. S mplicits of arrangement and curability; 
superior heating power and ec numy of fuel; con- 
forming i« its modus operandi to natural-aws; the 
shave of tie furnace conducing to the mure per- 
rect combustion of coal. 

‘2d. The smal! number of connections; their 


7 
Fire-Place Heater 
position and manner of construction rendering 


them perfectly gas-tight. WILL HEAT ROOM IT IS SET IN 


me: dd. ‘The large amount of direct radiating sur- WITH THOSE ABOVE. 


ac 

“ ‘din. The ‘patent’ clinker-clearing grate. by 
which ashes and clinkers can be rem:ved without 
disturbing the fire—saving dust and time, preserv- 
ing a bright, clear fire with little trouble, and re- 
quiring but little power to shake it.’ 


Send for Circulars. 
Hstimates fr heating given. Only first-class 
warranted work done by the Manufacturers. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
234 Water St., N. Y., or 82 Lake St., Chicago, Tus, 


To Consumptives & Invalids 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA 


Will Promptly and Radically cure Consumption 


Powertul and Durable 
AND 


LOW IN PRICE. 








AND 


Absolutely Prevent its Development in all Cases of Pre“isposition 
or Threatened Attack. 


For Weak Lungs, Chronic Bronchitis, Ceneral Debility, 
Nervous Prostration, Dyspepsia or Indigestion, 
Loss of Vigor and Appetite, and all Diseases 
arising from Poverty of the Biood, 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA 


IS A SPECIFIC, 


being unequalled as a VITALIZING TONIC and BRAIN, NERVE, and 
° BLOOD FOOD. 


Prices $1 and $2 per Bottle. 


Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 


36 John St., New York. 


WATERS’ “FAVORITE” 


ORGAN. 


The“ FAVORITE’ 
is a new Organ, which 
has been manufac- 
tured with the view 
of offering to our 
customers the very 
best Low. Priced 
Organ in the world. 
W hile we have aimed 
at keeping the cust 
of the instrument at 
the lowest pussible 
point, we have nut 
lost sight of those 
eseential requisite. 
which always distin- 
guish the better class 
of Organs, and we 
unhesitatingiy com- 
mend the “ FAVOR- 
ITE” to the atcen- 
tion of those who 
desire a reliable in- 
strament at « very 
moderate price. By 
perfect voicing of the 
reeos the tone is ren- 
dered both sweet and 
smooth, and can be 
varied from the soft- 
= est notes«f the Dul- 
ciapa to the power- 
= fulvolume of the full 
- Organ. The case is 
unique in design, and 
combines the beauty 
of sunplicity with the 
elegance of perfect 
finish and thorough 
workmanship. 


These Organs have all the wuseie Improvements. 


They are Rich in Tone, Perfect in Finish, and Durable in Construction. 


WATERS’ PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT, are the Best Made; the Tone, Touch, Workmanship and 
Durability Unsurpassed. Warranted to give Entire Satisfaction. Prices Extremei:y Low for cash. 


THE WACNER PIANOS, 


SQUARE AND UPRIGHT, are the Best Low-priced Pianos in the World, warranted to give en- 
tire satisfaction. Monthly Installments received running from one to two years. 

The Trade supplied on the most iiberal terms. AGENTS WANTED. 

A Liberal Discount to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, Lodges, &¢ 


HORACE WATERS & SONS. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Pianos and Organs, 


Warerooms: 40 East 14th St., West of Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 





Mention the Christian Union. 


MERIDEN CUTLERY CO. 


Ree etved the HIG HEST CENTENNIAL PRIZE: 





_ 
ci Tae “ Parent Ivory” Hanpiz Tapie Kxire, i 
ns 


KINDS el? TABLE 


YY” or Celluloid Knife 


MANUFACTURE ALL 
Byclusive makers of th 

beautiful and perfect substitute , an yet discovered. 
Cutlery and oy the 


MERIDEN CUTLERY CO., 49 Chambers Street, New York. 


ALMLAM BAT-OO." 





CUTLERY. 


Warranted and sold by all Dealers in 
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FOR CHURCH AND PARLOR. 


1179 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


t@ Special attention given to Ornamental! Candles for Parties, Weddings, Balls, &c.. with Mor 
grams, Crests, Emblems, or Mottoes; also Special Decorations to match Interiors, Furniture or Ww al i 

signs. 
Pure » Soap— Household Necessity. One of the oldest leading housesin the Soap Trade. 

make a specialty of securing the best and choicest raw materials that foreign and domestic 

anes affurd for al goods manufactured in our works. Attention is respeetfully asked to the merits 
of our Laundry. Bouquet and Toilet Soaps. their pure compusition. de|.cate perfume, attractive styles 
and fioish. Ladies who use our toilet and laundry soaps say they ure unequailed for purity and 
economy. When not obtainable at your grocer’s, send direct to our depot; we deliver free of charge 


n New York »nd Brooklyn. 
ALLAN HAY CO., 1179 Broadway. 


WORKS: 38th St., North River. 
FINE FURS. MM. MAHLER, FINE FURS 
MANUFACTURER, 


IMPORTER AND 
Offers during the next 30 days to the public a large and elegant assortinent of 


FINE FANCY FURS, 


in which he is not excelled by any one, and presents extraordinary inducements to purchasers 


viz. : 

Ladies’ Seal Muffs ........----- 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Seal Caps. = wee 
Misses’ Chinchilla Sets........--.....-------.--05+ from 6.00 to 10.00. 
Misses’ Royal Ermine Sets........... _ 7.00. 
Fur Trimmings, astoundingly reasonable in price e. 

Real Chinchilla Trimming, $2 to 33 per yard. 

SEAL SACQUES and SIL " CIRCULARS (seamless), in great variety 
exceedingly low prices.' 

SEAL SACQUES lengthened and remodeled at prices which challenge competition. 


No. 1157 BROADWAY, near 27th Street, New York. 


FURS. <j 


| RR. OOSS & BR 
ESTABLISHED 1853. 


THE ONLY FUR HOUSE in this City whe received at the Centennial Exhibition THE 
HIGHEST AWARD AND DIPLOMA for 


SEGL SACQUES, FANCY FURS, ROBES, &c. 


OUR PRICES T?*‘S SEASON ARE 


26 PER CENT. LOWER THAN LAST YEAR’S. 





and at 








SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


449 BROADWAY AND 26 MERCER STREET, NEW YORK. 
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we find an account of a mechanical device called ‘‘ Boze- 
rian’s Barometer.” It consists of a frame supporting a 
fly-wheel and pulley on an axis, with a crank between; on 
this crank a lever works, which is pushed down with one 
foot, upward with the other, also forward and backward 
with one or both hands. This lever also helps to steady 
the workman. The motion of the hands and arms serves 
to bring the crank over its center, while the main power is 
produced by the man’s weight, which he has only to lift as 
if going up-stairs, but with less fatigue. A speed of 30 
revolutions per minute can easily be obtained in this way, 
developing a power of 2,400 to 4,000 foot-pounds. In the 
accompanying article it is stated that “‘a man working 
tor eight hours on a crank furnishes very nearly a million 
. foot-pounds, or, on an average, 40 foot-pounds per second, 
or not much more than 1-14th part of the conventional 
horse-power of 550 foot-pounds per second. It has also 
been found that if, instead of using the muscular power of 
his arms alone, a man uses his weight as on the wheel of a 
treadmill, he produces in eight hours a work of 1,728,000 
foot-pounds, or 60 foot-pounds per second, or 1-9th part of a 
horse-power. It is therefore advantageous—and in this 
mechanical engineers agree—to let the work of a man 
consist in simply elevating his body in all cases where this 
is practicable to apply it to the production of the desired 
effect.” It would seem that a ‘“‘ barometer” of this de- 
scription could be used to great advantage where a small 
rteam-power is needed but-cannot be afforded. 





A New CEeMENT.—Mr. Emlen T. Littell, a New York 
Architect, sends to the ‘‘ Journal of Architecture ’’ the fol- 
lowing formula, which he has successfully used in work 
requiring great strength: One heaped bushel of mortar 
made in the usual way for brickwork, add 3!¢ quarts of 
iron scales, 14g quarts of molasses ; to be mixed in these 
proportions in quantity that can be used the same day. 





SyYPHER’s.—The searcher after oddities in the bric-a-brac 
line should not fail to visit Sypher’s, opposite the Metro- 
politan Hotel on Broadway. The long store is as usual 
packed with medizval carvings, Chinese and Japanese 
work, bronzes, porcelain, pottery, etc. in great variety. 
Several carved Venetian corner-cabinets have lately been 
received, also some of the curious teakwood cabinets with 
irregularly arranged shelves for the display of china. A 
very valuable Roman mosaic table-top mounted on a 
mahogany standard is among the finest objects now on 
hand. The collection of tapestries, although it has been 
largely drawn upon by the ‘‘ Loan Exhibition,” is still of 
interest to admirers of this branch of household art. At 
noon the music of the curious Dutch clocks makes a unique 
instrumental concert, harmonizing well with the quaint and 
outlandish surroundings. 





FERN LEAF MoTTogs.—Personally we are not over fond 
of illuminated mottoes for suspension on walls, unless it be 
those of school rooms, but we have recently seen some 
designs photographed from ferns which are in themselves 
wonderfully beautiful, graceful and ingenious. The ferns 
are printed in white on a black ground by what is known 
as the “ direct process,” and in detail the designs are very 
interesting. The designer of these mottoes is the wife of a 
missionary, and from the sale of her mottoes she has pur- 
chased a school house at her husband’s station at Bogota, 
South America. She devotes all the money received from 
sales to the mission work. For full information address 
Mrs. J. R. Nicholas Derby, P. O. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Gas Stoves.—These very convenient heaters and cookers 
are coming more and more into use and are destined sooner 
or later, in their present or improved forms, to play an im- 
portant part in our domestic economy. It is very impor- 
tant, however, that there should be some means provided 
for carrying off the products of combustion. The conven- 
ient little heating stoves without any such provision are, 
all of them, more or less consumers of oxygen and produ- 
cers of carbonic acid and carbonic oxid. In a room which 
is well ventilated they may be used without danger, but 
they should never be used in a close room. It is not diffi- 
cult to attach to any of them a pipe through which these 
gases may find exit. Without such a pipe the air in the 
room is sure to become bad unless frequently changed. 





A SUBMERGED CITY IN THE LAKE OF GENEVA.—A strange 
discovery is reported from the Lake of Geneva. A tourist 
having lost his trunk, two divers were employed to search 
for it. While they were below water they found what 
they supposed to be’a village, since covered by the lake. 
Their statements led to an investigation of the spot by the 
municipal authorities, who took measures to ascertain the 
truth of the extraordinary account of the divers. On cov- 
ering the placid surface with oil, these latter were able to 
distinguish the plan of the town, streets, squares, and de- 
tached houses making the bed of the lake. The ruddy hue 
which characterized them led the observers to suppose that 
the buildings had been covered with the famous vermilion 
cement which was used by the Celts, Cimbri, and the early 
Gauls. There are about 200 houses arranged over an ob- 
long surface, near the middle of which is a space more 
open, supposed to have been used for public assemblages. 
At the eastern extremity lies a large square tower, 
which was taken for a rock. A superficial investigation 
seems to indicate that the construction of these buildings 
dates from some centuries before our era. The Council of 
Vaud has decided to have the site of the dwellings inclosed 
by a jetty stretching from the land, and to drain off the 
water, so as to bring to light what”promises to be one of 








the most interesting archzelogical discoveries of our day.— 
{London Telegraph. 





MINERALS OF JAPAN.—Minerals used for pottery of all 
kinds, such as clay, kaolin, silex, etc., are very abundant 
in Japan, and are spread all over the country. In many 
instances very good ordinary refractory materials and fine 
porcelain clay are found close together. This is the case to 
a most remarkable degree iu the neighborhood of the small 
town of Arita, province of Hizen, the head center of the 
porcelain manufacture in Japan. Within a very limited 
circuit, not half a mile in diameter, there are found im- 
bedded in the rocks at different places all the materials 
necessary for the biscuit, for the coating of the ware be- 
fore glazing, for the glaze, for the ‘“‘craquelé,” etc., the 
best being of such good quality that, after being powdered 
and decanted, it is used without any further mixture for 
the finest quality of ware—the so-called egg-shell porce- 
lain. 


Our Folks at Pogqanac.” 


MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 





CHAPTER VI. 
VILLAGE POLITICIANS. 
V E have traced our little Dolly’s fortunes, haps and 
havings through Christmas day, but we should not 
do justice to the situation did we not throw some light on 
the views and opinions of the Poganuc people upon this 
occasion. 

The Episcopal church had been newly finished. There 
was held on this day, for the first time in open daylight, 
the full Christmas Service. The illumination and services 
of the evening before had been skillfully designed to make 
an impression on the popular mind and to draw in chil- 
dren and young people, with all that floating populace who 
might be desirous of seeing or hearing some new things. 

It had been a success. Such an audience had been drawn 
and such a sensation produced that on Christmas day 


everybody in the village was talking of the church; 


and those who did not go ran to the windows to see who 
did go. A week-day church service other than a fast, and 
thanksgiving, and “preparatory lecture,” was a striking 
novelty ; and when the little bell rang out its peal and the 
congregation began to assemble it was watched with 
curious eyes from many ‘a house. 

The day was a glorious one. The bright, cold sun made 
the icicles that adorned the fronts of all the houses glitter 
like the gems of Aladdin’s palace, and a well-dressed com- 
pany were seen coming up from various points of the 
village and thronging the portals of the church. 

The little choir and their new organ rang out the Te 
Deum with hearty good-will, and many ears for the first 
time heard that glorious old heroic poem of the early 
church. The waves of sound rolled across the green 
and smote on the unresponsive double row of windows of 
the old meeting-house, which seemed to stare back with a 
gaze of blank astonishment. The sound even floated into 
the store of Deacon Dickenson, and caused some of the 
hard-handed old farmers who were doing their trading 
there, with their sleds and loads of wood, to stop their 
discourse on turnips, eggs and apple-sauce, and listen. To 
them it bore the sound as of a challenge, the battle-cry of 
an opposing host that was rising up to dispute the ground 
with them; and so they listened with combative ears. 

‘Seem to be a hevin’ it all their own way over there, 
them ’Piscopals. Carryin’ all before ’em,” said one. 

“* How they are a-gettin’ on!” said another. 

** Yes,” said Deacon Dickenson; ‘‘all the Democrats are 
jinin’ them, and goin’ to make a gen’l push next ‘lection. 
They’re goin’ clean agin everything—Sunday laws and 
tiding-man and all.” 

‘“Wal,” said Deacon Peasley, a meek, mournful little 
man, with a bald top to his head, “the Demccrats are 
goin’ to carry the state. I feel sure on ’t.” 

‘“*Good reason,” said Tim Hawkins, a stout two-fisted 
farmer from one of the outlying farms. ‘The Democrats 
beat cause they’re allers up and dressed, and we Fed’lists 
ain’t. Why, look at ‘em to town meetin’! Democrats 
allers on time, every soul on ’em—rag, tag and bobtail— 
rain or shine don’t make no difference with them; but it 
takes a yoke of oxen to get a Fed’list out, and when you’ve 
got him you’ve got toset down on him tokeep him. That's 
just the diff’rence.” 

‘“Wal,” said Deacon Peasley in a thin, querulous voice, 
“all this ‘ere comes of extending the suffrage. Why, 
Father says that when he was a young man there couldn’t 
nobody vote but good church members in regular standin’, 
and couldn’t nobody, but them be elected to office. Now 
it’s just as you say, ‘rag, tag and bobtail’ can vote, and 
you'll see they'll break up all our institutions. They’ve 
got it so now that folks can sign off and go to meetin’ any- 
where, and next they'll get it so they needn’t go nowhere 
~—that’s what’ll come next. There’s a lot of our young 
folks ben a goin’ to this ’ere ‘lumination.” 

“Wal, I told Parson Cushing about that air ‘lumination 
last night,” said Deacon Dickenson, ‘and he didn’t seem 
to mind it. But I tell you he'll hev to mind. Both his 
boys there, and little Dolly, too, runnin’ over there after 
she was put to bed; he’ll hev to do somethin’ to head this 
ere off.” 

_ “He'll do it, too,” said Tim Hawkins. ‘“ Parson Cush- 
ing knows what he’s about, and he’ll come out with a sar- 
mon next Sunday, you see if he don’t. There’s more in 
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Parson Cushing’s little finger than there is in that Sim 
Coan’s hull body, if he did come right straight down from 
the ’Postles.” 

“‘T’ve heard,’’ said Deacon Peasley, ‘‘ that Mis’ Cushing's 
folks in Boston was ’Piscopal, and some thought mebbe she 
influenced the children.” 

“Oh, wal, Mis’ Cushing, she did come from a ’Piscopa 
family,” said Deacon Dickenson. ‘‘She was a Kittery, 
and her gran’ther, Israel Kittery, was a tory in the war. 
Her folks used to go to the old North in Boston, and they 
didn’t like her marryin’ Parson Cushing a grain; but 
when she married him, why, she did marry him. She 
married his work, and married his ’pinions. And nobody 
can say she hain’t been a good yoke-fellow; she’s kept up 
her end, Mis’ Cushing has. No, there’s nobody ought to 
say nothin’ agin Mis’ Cushing.” 

‘“Wal, I suppose we shall hear from the doctor next 
Sunday,” said Hawkins. “He'll speak out; his trumpet 
won't give an unsartin sound.” 

“‘T reely want ter know,” said Deacon Peasley, ‘ef Zeph 
Higgins has reely come down with his folks to day, givin’ 
up a hull day’s work! I shouldn’t ’a’ thought Zeph’d ’a’ 
done that for any meetin’.” 

“Oh, laws, yis; Zeph’ll do anything he sets his will on, 
particular if it’s suthin’ Mis’ Higgin’s don’t want to do— 
then Zeph ’ll do it, sartin. I kind o’ pity that air woman,” 
said Hawkins. 

“Oh, yis,” said the deacon; “ poor Mis’ Higgins, she come 
to my wife reely mournin’ when Zeph cut up so about 
them water-pipes, and says she, ‘ Mis’ Dickenson, I’d 
rather ’a’ worked my fingers to the bone than this ’ere 
should ‘a’ happened; but I can’t do nothin’,’ says she; 
‘he’s that sort that the more you say the more sot he gets,’ 
saysshe. ‘ Wal, I don’t wish the ’Piscopals no worse luck 
than to get Zeph Higgins, that’s all I’ve got to say.”’ 

‘* Wal,” said Tim Hawkins,”’ let ’em alone. Guess they'll 
find out what he is when they come to pass the hat ‘round. 
I expect keepin’ up that air meetin’ ’ll be drefful hard 
sleddin’ yit—and they won't get nothin’ out o’ Zeph. 
Zeph’s as tight as the bark of a tree.” 

‘Wonder if that air buildin’s paid fer? Hiel Jones 
says there’s a consid’able debt on’t yit,”’ said Deacon Peas- 
ley, ‘“‘and Hiel gen’ally knows.” 

“Don’t doubt on’t,” said Deacon Dickenson. ‘ Squire 
Lewis he’s in for the biggest part on’t, and he’s got money 
through his wife. She’s one of them rich Winthrops up 
to Boston. The Squire has gone off now to Lucius Jenks’s 
store, and so has Colonel Danforth and a lot more of the 
biggest on ’em. I told Hiel I didn’t mind, so long as I kep’ 
Colonel Davenport and Judge Belcher and Judge Peters 
and Sheriff Dennie. I have a good many more aristocracy 
than he hez.”’ 

‘*For my part I don’t care so very much for these ‘ere 
Town Hill aristocracy,” said Tim Hawkins. ‘They live 
here in their gret houses, and are so proud they think it’s 
a favor to speak to a farmer in his blue linsey shirt 
a-drivin’ his team. I don’t want none on ’em lookin’ down 
on me. I’m as good as they be; and I guess you make as 
much in your trade by the farmers out on the hills as you 
do by the rich folks here in town.”’ 

** Oh, yis, sartin,’’ said Deacon Dickenson, making haste 
to propitiate. ‘‘I don't want no better trade than I get 
out your way, Mr. Hawkins. I'd rather see your sled 
a-standin’ front o’ my door than the finest carriage any on 
’em drives. I hain’t forgot Parson Cushing’s sarmon to 
the farmers, ‘The king himself is sarved by the field.’ ” 

‘*T tell you that was a sarmon!” said Hawkins. ‘ We 
folks in our neighborhood all subscribed to get it printed, 
and I read it over once a month, Sundays. Parson Cush- 
ing’s a good farmer himself. He can turn in and plough 
or hoe or mow, and do as good a day’s work as I can, if he 
does know Latin and Greek; and he and Mis’ Cushing 
they come over and visit ’round ’mong us quite as sociable 
as with them Town Hill folks. I’m jest a-waitin’ to hear 
him give it to them air ’Piscopals next Sunday. He’ll 
sarve out the Democrats—the doctor will.” 

‘“Wal,” said Deacon Dickenson, ‘‘ I don’t think the doc- 
tor hed reely waked up when I spoke to him "bout that 
‘lumination, but I guess his eyes are open now, and the 
doctor ’s one o’ that sort that’s wide awake when he is 
awake. He'll do suthin’ o’ Sunday.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE DOCTOR'S SERMON. 

POGANUC was a pretty mountain town in Connecticut. 
It was a county seat, and therefore of some considerable 
importance in the vicinity. It boasted its share of public 
buildings—the great meeting-house that occupied the cen- 
tral position of the village green, the tavern where the 
weekly stage put up, a court-house, a jail, and other de- 
fenses of public morals, besides the recently added Epis- 
copal church. 

It was also the residence of some stately and dignified 
families of comfortable means and traditions of ancestral 
importance. Of these, as before stated, a few had availed 
themselves of the loosening of old bonds and founded an 
Episcopal church; but it must not be supposed that there 
was any laek of dignified and wealthy old families in the 
primitive historic church of Poganuc, which had so long 
borne undisputed sway in the vicinity. There were the 
fine old residences of Judge Gridley and Judge Belcher 
adorning the principal] streets, Conspicuous in one of the 
front pews of the meeting-house might be seen every Sun- 
day the stately form of Col. .Davenport, who had been a 
confidential friend of General Washington and an active 
commander during the revolutionary war, and who in- 
spired awe among the townspeople by his military ante 
cedents. There might be seen, too, the Governor of the 
State and the High Sheriff of Poganuc County, with one Mr. 
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Israel Deyter, a retired New York merchant, gifted, in 
- popular belief, with great riches. In short, the meeting- 
house, for a country town, bad no small amount of wealth, 
importance and gentility. Besides these residents, who 
encamped about the green and on the main street, was an 
outlying farming population extending for miles around, 
whose wagons, containing their well-dressed wives, stal- 
wart sons and blooming daughters, poured in from all 
quarters, punctual as a clock to the ringing of the second 
bell every Sunday morning. 

Not the least attentive listeners or shrewd critics were 
o be found in these hardy yeomanry who scanned severely 
all that they paid for, whether temporal or spiritual. As 
may have been noticed from the conversation at Deacon 
Dickenson’s store, Dr. Cushing had rather a delicate réle 
to maintain in holding in unity the aristocracy and the 
democracy of his parish; for in those days people of well- 
born, well-bred families had a certain traditional stateli- 
ness and punctiliousness which were apt to be considered 
as pride by the laboring democracy, and the doctor, as 
might be expected, found it often more difficult to combat 
pride in homespun than pride in velvet—perhaps having 
no very brilliant success in either case. 

The next Sunday was one of high expectation. Every- 
body was on tiptoe to hear what ‘our minister” would have 
to say. 

The meeting-house at Poganuc was one of those square, 
bald, unsentimental structures of which but few specimens 
have come down to us from old times. The pattern of 
those ancient edifices was said to be derived from Holland, 
where the Puritans were sheltered before they came to 
these shores. At all events they were a marked departure 
in every respect from all particulars which might remind 
one of the graceful ecclesiastical architecture and customs 
of the Church of England. They were wide, roomy, and 
of a desolate plainness; hot and sunny in summer, with 
their staring rows of windows, and in winter cold enough 
in some cases even to freeze the eucharistic wine at the 
communion. 

It was with great conflict of opinion and much difficulty 
that the people of Poganuc had advanced so far in the 
ways of modern improvement as to be willing to have a 
large box stove set up in the middle of the broad aisle, with 
a length of black pipe extending through the house, where- 
by the severity of winter sanctuary performances should 
be somewhat abated. It is on record that, when the pro- 
posal was made in town-meeting to introduce this luxurious 
indulgence, the zeal of old Zeph Higgins was aroused, and 
he rose and gave vent to his feelings in a protest: 

“Fire? Fire? A fire in the house o’ God? I never 
heard on’t! I never heard o’ hevin’ fire in a meetin’-house.” 

Sheriff Dennie here rose, and inquired whether Mrs. Hig- 
gins did not bring a foot-stove with fire in it into the house 
of God every Sunday. 

It was an undeniable fact not only that Mrs. Higgins but 
every respectable matron and mother of a family brought 
her foot-stove to church well filled with good, solid hickory 
coals, and that the passing of this little ark of mercy from 
one frozen pair of feet to another was among the silent 
motherly ministries which varied the hours of service. 

So the precedent of the foot-stove carried the box-stove 
into the broad aisle of the meeting-house, whereby the air 
was so moderated that the minister’s breath did not freeze 
into visible clouds of vapor while speaking, and the beards 
and whiskers of the brethren were no longer coated with 
frost during service time. 

Yet Poganuc was a place where winter stood for some- 
thing. The hill, like all hills in our dear New England, 
though beautiful for situation in summer was a howling 
desolation for about six months of the year, sealed down 
under snow and drifted over by winds that pierced like 
knives, and seemed to search every fiber of one’s garments 
so that the thickest clothing was na protection. 

The Sunday in question was one of those many when the 
thermometer stood any number of degrees below zero; the 
air clear, keen and cutting; and the bright, blooming faces 
of the girls in the singers’ seat bore token of the frosty 
wind they had encountered. All was animation through 
the church, and Mr. Benjamin Davis, the leader of the 
singing, had selected old ‘‘ Denmark” as a proper tune for 
opening the parallels between them and the opposing forces 
of ritualism. Ben had a high conceit of his own vocal 
powers, and had been heard to express himself contemptu- 
ously of the new Episcopal organ. He had been to Doctor 
Cushing with suggestions as to the tunes that the singers 
wanted, to keep up the reputation of their ‘‘ meetin’- 
house.” So after ‘“‘ Denmark” came old ‘“ Majesty,” and 
Ben so bestirred himself, beating time and roaring, first to 
treble and then to counter and then to bass, and all the 
singers poured forth their voices with such ringing good- 
will, that everybody felt sure they were better than any 
Episcopal organ in the world. 

And as there is a place for all things in this great world 
of ours, so there was in its time and day a place and a style 
for Puritan music. If there were pathos and power and 
solemn splendor in the rhythmic movement of the churchly 
chants, there was a grand wild freedom, an energy of mo- 
tion, in the old “ fuguing” tunes of that day that well 
expressed the heart of a people courageous in combat and 
unshaken in endurance. The church chant is like the 
measured motion of the mighty sea in calm weather; but 
those old fuguing tunes were like that same ocean aroused 
by stormy winds, when deep calleth unto deep in tempes- 
tuous confusion, out of which at last is evolved union and 
harmony. It was a music suggestive of the strife, the 
commotion, the battle cries of a transition period of so- 
ciety, struggling onward toward dimly-seen ideals of peace 
and order. Whatever the trained musician might say of 
such a tune as old ‘‘ Majesty,” no person of imagination 

and sensibility could ever hear it well rendered by a large 
choir without deep emotion. And when back and forth 





from every side of the church came the different parts 
shouting, 
“ On cherubim and seraphim 
Full royally he rode, 
And on the wings of mighty winds 
Came flying all abroad’”’— 
there went a stir and a thrill through many a stern and 
hard nature, until the tempest cleared off in the words, 
‘** He sat serene upon the floods, 
Their fury to restrain, 
And he as sovereign Lord and King, 
Forever more sball reign.” 
And when the Doctor rose to his sermon the music had 
done its work on his audience, in exalting their mood to 
listen with sympathetic ears to whatever he might have to 
say. 

When he spread out his sermon before him there was a 
rustle all over the house, as of people composing themselves 
to give the strictest attention. 

He announced his text from Galatians iv., 9, 10, 11. 

“But now, after that ye have known God, or ratber are 
known of God, bow turn ye again to the weak and beggarly 
elements, whereunto ye desire again to be in bondage? Ye 
observe days, and months, and times, and years. I am afraid 
of you lest I have bestowed on you labor in vain.” 

The very announcement of the text seemed to bring out 
upon the listening faces of the audience a sympathetic 
gleam. Hard, weather-beaten countenances showed it, as 
when a sunbeam passes over points of rocks. 

What was to become of such a text was plain to be seen. 
The yoke of bondage from which Puritan New England 
had escaped across the waters of a stormy sea, the liberty 
in Christ which they had won in this new untrodden land, 
mad¢ theirs by prayers and toils and tears and sacrifice, 
for which they had just fought through a tedious and 
bloody war—there was enough in all these remembrances 
to evoke a strain of heartfelt eloquence which would 
awaken a response in every heart. 

(To be continued.) 





BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES* 
HEREDITARY DESCENT IN ANCIENT GREECE. 
By THE Rev. JosePH Cook. 

—— structure of the Athenian law courts obliged every 

accused citizen to defend himself by a speech before a 
jury, and thus made oratory indispensable to success in 
any prominent career. An Athenian jury often contained 
500 men. Every free citizen needed as much to know how 
to make a speech as how to bear arms. Great schools 
sprang up in rhetoric; and the free men, who were obliged 
to know how to speak in public for themselves, made good 
audiences for the orators and poets and philosophers. Un- 
less a man had ability, as well as a certain amount of 
wealth, it was difficult for him to hold a position in ancient 
Athens. He dropped easily into the artisan class. Per- 
haps there never has been such a development of genius as 
occurred in the unrolling of Athenian history. In two 
centuries, or from 500 to 300 B.c., the Greek race produced 
twenty-eight illustrious persons, statesmen, commanders, 
philosophers, men of science, poets, architects, sculptors, 
artists, historians and orators. Almost without exception 
these twenty-eight men were either born, nurtured or 
educated in Attica, and they all without exception owed 
inspiration to her. . 

Little Attica physically resembles Eastern Massachu- 
setts. It is a desolate stretch of pine barrens. The agri- 
cultural class never could have been numerous there. 
Now, this little barren territory had in it in the century 
from 530 to 430, B. c., 90,000 free persons, not enough to 
make a city of respectable size. These were native and 
free born, or had obtained full rights, if emigrants. The 
population of any country renews itself about three times 
acentury. Suppose, therefore, that we have in the great 
century of Athenian history 270,000 free-born persons,— 
that is, three times the 90,000. Of these there would be 
135,000 males, and of the latter one-half or 67,500 would 
survive the age of twenty-six, and one-third the age of fifty. 

There was therefore, in free Attica in her best century 
one illustrious man to every 4822 above the age of twenty- 
six, or say one to every five thousand of mature men. 

Compare this average with that of any nation of Europe 
since the classic age of Athens! Where is the man in 
modern Europe that we shall put beside Socrates? Where 
is the man in England who is fit to stand side by side with 
Aristotle and with Plato? Where is the name in art 
that can match that of Phidias? We have had twenty 
centuries, and Greece had less time than has elapsed 
since our fathers’ feet pressed Plymouth Rock. The nar- 
row territory of Attica produced fourteen illustrious men 
in less time than has now gone by since the battle of 
Bunker Hill. In twenty centuries the whole world has 
hardly produced as many important additions to the rell of 
honor among leaders of thought and action as Greee made 
in six generations. . 

Perhaps if we place Bacon by the side of Plato, and Mi- 
chael Angelo by the side of Phidias, our estimates will 
produce no great debate. But when we have mentioned 
Shakespeare and Milton, when we have taken into view 
five or six statesmen, we very soon find that we are run- 
ning outside the range of two hundred years. Take the 
2,000 years since Greece fell, sum up all the brilliant stars 
in the historic firmament of those twenty centuries, and 
there is no more light in all that wide heaven than in the 
single Greek constellation of Orion, or the compact Athe- 
nian Pleiades, which blaze close about us as we stand here 
on the Acropolis. 
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Look into the libraries of our wealthier citizens. Go into 
the mansions and club-rooms and lyceum-halls of people 
who in Athens would have been free-born. Have we an 
Athenian intellectual taste? Are we as keen, even in the 
modern Athens, as men were on these slopes around the 
Acropolis on which we stand? 

Remember that in the ancient days there were no news- 
papers. Demosthenes’ orations were often not only edito- 
rials but telegraphic dispatches. When Cicero appeared 
before the people in the Roman forum and said of the con- 
spirator Cataline: “‘ Abiit, excesit, evasit, erupit” (He has 
gone, he has escaped, he has broken forth), that was news. 
Now, what if there had appeared that morning an editorial 
in the Roman “Times,” “Tribune,” or “ Advertiser,” 
giving the same incident. Cicero, no doubt, would be 
shorn of many of his thunderbolts. The newspaper was 
not a rival of the platform in classic days, nor was the 
book, to such an extent as it is now. Therefore the orator 
was inspirited as he is not in modern times. There never 
will come a day perhaps when oratory will have again 
such a power as it had in Athens, and once at Rome. 

Athenian greatness declined for several reasons : 

Morality grew lax. Marriage was unfashionable and 
avoided. Man of the most ambitious and accomplished 
women were evil and so childless. Luxury brought in 
physical vices. The mothers of the incoming population 
were of a heterogeneous class. When Athenian greatness 
declined, marriage was being given up ; absolutely in- 
describable vices were permeating the luxurious society 
of the wealthier age of Athens; and with looseness of life 
came in the various forms of intellectual effeminacy. Rot- 
tenness is the mother of littleness. The pigmy is always 
born of disloyalty to natural law. Athenian society be- 
came such that men who were not able could succeed in it, 
and thus the natural selection ceased and her brilliancy in 
history declined. 

Although we have but two centuries of Greek experi- 
ence, that little arc of natural law shows of what the hu- 
man race is capable. We have the right, therefore, to 
proclaim on the authority 0? history and science that once 
by purity and power at their best, the number of illustri- 
ous men born has been one in 5,000, and that it can be this 
again through the operation of the same unvarying 
causes. 

Do you doubt this, and are you more or less sceptical 
concerning the operation of the law of hereditary descent 
in modern and even in ancient days? 

Who was Aristotle? He was the founder of the peripa- 
tetic school. Who was his father? Nicomachus, a friend 
and physician to Amyntas II., King of Macedonia, the au- 
thor of works on medicine and scienee. Who was Aristotle’s 
grandson? Nicomachus again—the name recurs—and, 
according to Cicero, this grandson was the author of the 
book we call the Nicomachian ethics—a work generally 
attributed to Aristotle. Who was Aristotle’s cousin? Cal- 
listhenes, the philosopher who accompanied Alexander the 
Great to the East. 

Who was Aéschylus? He was the leader of all Greek 
poets, and perhaps superior to Sophocles, and even to Eu- 
ripides. Who was his brother? Cynzgeirus, who fought 
side by side with Aischylus at Marathon. On this Acrop- 
olis there was once a painting commemorating those two 
brothers for their action on that battle-field. Who was his 
second brother? Ameinas, who commenced the attack on 
the Persian ships at Salamis. Who was his nephew / 
Philocles, who was victorious in a poetic combat with 
Sophocles. Who were other nephews? Euphorion and 
Bion, who were four times victorious in poetic contests, 
and founded a tragic school which lasted one hundred and 
twenty-five years. 

Who was Cromwell? The first American. Who was 
his first cousin? Hampden, the patriot—the second Amer- 
ican. You do well to remember these names with grati- 
tude, for Macauley says that Hampden and Cromwell were 
once on shipboard in England with the intention of coming 
to America for life. Cromwell, Hampden and Milton were 
the first Americans. The first cousin of Cromwell was 
Hampden, the patriot; another cousin once removed was 
Edward Waller, the poet. The son Henry behaved with 
gallantry in the army. 

Who was William Pitt ? A man who gave England dig- 
nity in the four quarters of the globe. Who was his son / 
The man who throttled Napoleon between 1783 and 1801, 
and 1804 and 1806, as Premier of a power whose drum 
beat was heard in all the zones. Among his relatives 
were Lady Hester Stanhope, George Grenville and Lord 
Grenville, who himself was premier. 

Who was Lord Macaulay? His grandfather was a 
Scotch minister of Inverary, who was mentioned by John- 
son in his account of his trip to the Hebrides. His father 
was Zachary, an abolitionist, who began a war which will 
be in its completion the chief glory of Boston. Who was 
his uncle? Colin Macaulay, a general, a right hand man 
of the Duke of Wellington in his Indian campaigns. Who 
was another uncle? Aulay Macaulay, a distinguished 
controversialist. Who was his first cousin ? John Heyrick, 
a renowned scholar. Who was his nephew? George 
Trevelyan, a member of Parliament and junior lord of the 
treasury, and author of ‘“ Cawnpore.” 

Assembled here upon the Acropolis, look about upon all 
the summits of the intellectual, social and moral develop- 
ment, and you will find a sun rising behind them—a truth 
to which the ages have as yet hardly listened—that blood 
means God. Behind many clouds there brightens slowly 
in the rear of these summits in Attica, in Germany, 
France, in England, a meek, soft, overawing dawn 
splendor, prophetic of new eras. We think that we 
stand already upon the heights of illumiration concerning 
natural law, There isa day beneath the horizon, and the 
name of it ‘is a knowledge of the laws of Hereditary 
Descent. 
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Che Household. 
6 A; 
WHAT IS YOUR LIFE WORTH? 

By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 

J UST all that you choose to make it, and no more. 
eJ As you sow, so will you reap. If from the first 
hours of responsible living you choose to live only 
for self—for your own pleasure and comfort—taking 
no thought for others; if the habit of thinking first 
of all, ‘‘ How will such a course or act profit mc?” 
begun in childhood, 1s allowed to gather force as 
years roll on—what will your life be worth? 

While the young blood rushes wildly through the 
veins, and, careless and reckless, you plunge from 
one excitement into another still more tumultuous, 
regardless of the wishes or comfort of parents, bro- 
thers, sisters, wife or children, there may be for you 
a kind of mad enjoyment, but will it last? and while 
it lasts what is it? What is your life really worth? 
How soon will all such unnatural excitements and 
selfish revelry wear themselves out, and grow stale, 
and prove an insufficient stimulant, causing you al- 
ways to reach out after more, and, when gathered, 
always proving worthless and unsatisfying! 

Or, if in you selfishness leads to a desire for wealth, 
instead of indulgence in riotous pleasures; when 
after long toil wealth begins to flow in upon you, 
and, a miser, you hoard instead of using it, the bank 
account swelling to more and more extensive propor- 
tions while you live on the barest pittance, grudging 
the commonest necessities to your family; when at 
last your ledger shows you millions, what has your 
life been worth ? 

Or, if lured by ambition you seek to build yourself 
a name, and in this pursuit neglect family, friends, 
and a properamount of social enjoyment, struggling, 
fighting, to secure a high worldly reputation that 
will shine pre-eminent in executive talent, in knowl- 
edge and all mental powers, and make your name 
illustrious; yet, if mingling with the trumpet notes 
that speak of your fame there is heard no sweet tones 
which tell of goodness as well as of greatness, no 
word of loving gratitude for sad homes made bright 
and happy, of the sick healed, of desolate places 
where kindness has softened the woes of the past 
years, of the fallen raised by your generous sym- 
pathy amd redeemed from sin—what is your life 
worth? 

But there is a life, rounded out and perfected by 
good deeds, which has a value no human mind can 
estimate. ln the house of mourning where, yester- 
day, lay one very dear, we heard some similar in- 
quiries addressed to the young, intended to show the 
infinite difference between a life of folly and selfish 
indulgence and a life which gathered divine happi- 
ness in doing good to others. 

In the coffin near us lay all that was mortal of a 
good man, worn, wasted, till but the shadow of one 
who had done us good and that continually. One 
glimpse—we cared not to look again. That was not 
our friend. Heis risen. That was but the worn-out 
casket, decayed, crumbling to pieces. We would 
gather it up carefully, lay it away tenderly, but why 
look upon it, so despoiled and shattered, when that 
which we loved and which loved us has been taken 
up in all honor out of that frail tenement to the 
realms of glory where there is no more weariness or 
distress, no more sickness and sorrow? 

We look back upon the web which eighteen years 
have woven and the threads are luminous, gemmed 
with memories of his care and kindness to us and 
ours. Yet we were only a small part of the multitude 
who were the recipients of his wise and thoughtful 
eare. He started out, a poor boy, to make his way 
through life unaided save by his Heavenly Father. 
When once asked by a clergyman, who had been his 
debtor for many kindnesses, how he, a poor boy, 
managed to work his way up to influence and honor? 
where lay the secret of his success? he replied: 

“When at sixteen I found I must take care of 
myself, and deliberated how I could best achieve a 
reputable independence, I concluded that my surest 
way was to do everything so well—to be so careful 
and exact in the performance of all that I undertook 
—to make myself so useful that those who employed 
me couldn’t do without me. After that, when I be- 
gan to put by a littie money and by degrees saw the 
amount increasing, I concluded that I should be hap- 
pier, and ne poorer, if [spent a fair proportion of my 
earnings in trying to help young men to be industri- 
ous, saving and scrupulously honest.’’ 

And he found that a generous heart, a liberal hand, 
guarded and guided by clear judgment and good 
business talent, did not impoverish. He died pos- 
sessed of wealth; but of the multitude who gathered 
together to do him reverence as they bore his body to 
the grave, a large portion of them could look back to 
the time when this kind friend had, by sound counsel, 
earnest expostulation, or more tangible help liberally 
given, established them on firm foundations. 

And yet there was no ostentatious display of his 
good deeds, but a humble estimate of his own mer- 
its. Among the last things he said to the clergyman 
who wept over his coffin while he told of the good he 
had done was: 

“The great mistake of my life, which dwarfed my 
ability to do good, was that I did not become a Chris- 
tian when a young lad. How much more good I 


might have done! Oh, how much better man I might 
have been had I given all my life—had I begun 
younger! Thats the lesson which the young will do 
well to learn.” 

Now, what was this man’s life worth? 

He sowed good seed wherever he went, and in the 
glorious mansion where his freed spirit has gone he 
is reaping his mch reward. 

Is not this a good lesson for ‘‘ The Household”? 
What better legacy ean parents leave their children 
than to teach them that success and prosperity are 
surer if they begin by doing everything well; by 
being so careful and exact in the performance of every 
duty and make themselves so useful that their friends 
or employers “cannot do without them ”’; and that 
when success begins to crown their efforts they will 
‘be happier and no poorer ”’ if they use some propor- 
tion of their wealth in aiding those less fortunate. 
Let parents and employers, both by example and pre- 
cept, teach their children and their employees to be 
industrious, faithful, economical and scrupulously 
honest, and the daily papers will not send through 
our community such records of crimeard immorality; 
records so foul—and becoming increasingly so—that 
it is pollution to have them brought to our homes. 
Better take our children and those under our care 
into the midst of the worst and most infectious dis- 
ease than have them contaminated by the perusal of 
such records. 











HOW SANTA CLAUS CAME TO HAL. 
By F. HAMILTON. 


ss 7 HO is Santa Claus, mamma; and where does 

he live? Is hea real, true man, and does he 
come down the chimney, honest? O, I’m 80 glad to- 
morrow is Christmas! Ain’t you, mamma?’ and 
little Hal drummed with baby fingers upon the win- 
dow pane, full of genuine happiuess in his childish 
anticipation of the coming day. ‘“ How it do snow! 
Will papa be back to night, sure?” he continued, 
before his mother had time to answer his first bundle 
of questions; “I hope he will. Then maybe Santa 
Claus would bring him somefin’, too, if he’s a good 
little boy! P’raps, you know!’’ and he laughed 
merrily at the idea. ‘Please tell me about the old 
feller, mamma, and how he comes down the chim- 
ney.” And the boy climbed his mother’s knee and 
nestled close to the loving breast. 

Hal Duncan was a Western boy, born in the shadow 
of the Rocky Mountains; and every morning during 
the five years of his short life he had seen the sun- 
light glisten upon their silvery crowns of snow, every 
evening he had watched the deepening purple wrap 
them about as witha kingly robe. He dearly loved 
his home, his parents and his dog, Rover. Since he 
could remember these had been his only friends; for 
Mr. Duncan was a stock man, and his ranch lay among 
foothills of the Rocky chain forty miles away from 
any settlement and twetve miles distant from the 
nearest neighbor. Here he herded immense droves 
of cattle, driving them to tewn to sell in the fall. 

Only the day before the little boy’s father had 
started for town upon special business, promising 
his wife, however, to return at once 1m order to spend 
Christmas at home; for both Mr. and Mrs. Duncan 
were Christian people who regarded the yearly anni- 
versary of their Saviour’s birth as almost sacred. 

All night long while the husband and father was 
away had the snow been falling, all day had the storm 
continued; and now, as the evening shadows came 
down without and the flames leaped and danced 
around the logs in the fireplace within, the soft white 
drifts lay even with the lower window panes, the 
door was blockaded, and ,the distant mountains hid 
themselves in a spotless cloud. Never before had 
“such a storm reached the ‘Canyon,’ as the little 
valley was called, and Mrs. Duncan saw the snow 
growing deeper and deeper with anxious eyes, and 
listened and longed for her absent husband's return. 

But Hal knew of no danger and was as blithe and 
gay as a little bird upon asummer morning. When 
mamma had told the oft-repeated story of Santa 
Claus again at his request, he sprang from her lap, 
and, running to the window, gazed out upon the fall- 
ing snow with all a child’s freedom from care as he 
shouted, ‘Oh, mamma, mamma! Santa Claus will 
have plenty nuf’ to shde on, won’t he? And the 
little deers can jes’ jump in these drifts, can’t they? 
Do you ’spose I might see ’em come if I kep’a good 
watch ?”’ 

“Hardly, my darling; for1 fear that the storm is 
so wild that he may not’be here until very late. Be- 
sides, you want to hang your stocking up, don’t you? 
and go to bed to dream of what you'll find in it in 
the morning.” 

“Yes, ll hang mys’ockin’ up. Right here’d be a 
good place, wouldn’t it?’ and he held the little red 
affair that he wished Santa Claus to fill close by the 
great open fireplace. ‘‘ Where’s there a nail to hang 
it to, mamma ?”’ 

“This will be better than a nail, even,” said the 
mother, as she tied the stocking to the end of the 
long crane and swung it out of danger from the 
flames. ‘‘ The old fellow can’t help seeing it there.” 





For an hour Hal sat in his low chair before the fre, 





gazing into the bright coals. Faces, pictures, and 
stories were there for him. He saw Rover sleeping 
upon the end of an old log; there was the rabbit that 
lived up the hill peeping from behind a big gleaming 
coal, and that was grandpapa with his pipe right in 
the center of it all. Outside, the wind moaned dis- 
mally, and once ina while a puff of smoke would 
whisk away up chimney, twisting and curling; it had 
gone to bea fairy. The white ashes wanted to follow 
but the big giant in the corner, the black and wrin- 
kled stick, wouldn’t let them, and held them fast 
under his great foot. Yet the little sparks dodged 
by him when he looked the other way and danced 
merrily after their smoke sisters. Now and then a 
few flakes of snow were blown right down into the 
fire where they disappeared with a hiss; they were 
tbe naughty fairies who couldn’t go out any more. 

All this the little dreamer saw and imagined as he 
sat silently gazing into the flames. Since his baby- 
hood he had always enjoyed building ‘‘ castles in the 
air,” and to night it seemed as though new farcies 
presented themselves to him continually. Twice 
mamma said that it was bed-time, and twice had he 
begged to be allowed to sit up ‘jes’ a few seconds” 
longer. But when the sober old clock in the corner 
struck nine with solemn voice, Mrs. Duncan called 
Hal again, saying, ‘‘Come, my boy; it’s very late and 
you must go to bed. If you sit up any longer Santa 
Claus will tumble down upon you, I fear;” and she 
smiled as she spoke. A sad smile, for her heart was 
sorely troubled about her husband and the storm 
seemed but to grow wilder every moment. 

“Oh mamma! that’s a good big place for him to 
come down, isn’t it? Don’t you guess he’ll bring me 
a great many things? I’ve been quite a good boy, 
you know.” 

The mother pressed her darling in her arms, and 
kissing him replied, ‘‘ You are ‘quite a good boy.’ 
Mamma’s good boy, and I’m sure that Santa Claus 
will fill your little stocking!” and so she carried him 
away to bed. 

When Mrs. Duncan returned alone to her chair by 
the fire side there were tears in her eyes, for she was 
really frightened. Since dark the storm had in- 
creased greatly and now it howled about the corners 
of the cabin and roared down the chimney with fear- 
ful fury, while the snow reached almost to the eaves 
and was still falling rapidly. Could her husband be 
upon his homeward way ? and, if so, would he be able 
to find the half-hidden house ? 

How slowly the weary hours dragged by! The 
candle died away, the logs upon the hearth burned 
low, and the flickering hght gleamed out uncertainly, 
flashing over the sleeping hound upon the floor. Her 
needle dropped at length from her fingers: the wait- 
ing wife was all alone. 

Ten, eleven, twelve; the strokes sounded strangely 
through the silence, startling Mrs. Duncan, and with 
a shivering sigh she arose and prepared to retire. 
The room was growing chill, there was no fuel 
within doors to replenish the fire, and the snow pre- 
vented her from attempting to reach the wood pile. 
She must go to bed to keep warm. 

What fancies filled her brain, what fears, what 
mournful thoughts, as she lay beside her sleeping boy. 
The mother’s heart throbbed fast with pain as she 
gazed upon that sweet childish face. Was he never 
to greet a father again? The thought was terrible, 
and in the darkness and the cold she prayed to her 
Heavenly Futher that it might not be, that he would 
care for and protect the absent one. At last, worn 
and wearied she sank into a slumber which grew 
calmer and deeper, as tired nature asserted her rights, 
until mother and child were alike oblivious of every- 
thing about them, the snow, the night, the storm; 
not even dreams came to trouble their rest. 

When little Hal awoke it was still dark. No ray of 
sunlight |peeped jthrough the window, no gleam of 
firelight flashed in at the door. But this did not 
trouble the boy; he only remembered that it was 
Christmas morning, and with a bound he was out of 


bed and stumbling blindly toward where his stocking 


hung. ‘Guess mamma ain’t up yet; it’s drefful cold 
thout no fire! An’ it’s dark too! Here itis! an’— 
Oh mamma, mamma! Santa Claus didn’t come! The 
s’ockin’s empty!’’ and the child burst into a perfect 
flood of tears at his sad disappointment. 

Mrs. Duncan was awakened by Hal’s crying, and 
quickly dressing herself she gathered her darling in 
her arms and strove to comfort his sorrowing little 
heart. 

‘“‘“He may come even yet,” she said. ‘It was so 
stormy last night that perhaps the wee reindeer 
couldn’t travel so fast. Don’t cry, my precious one! 
Santa Claus will not forget my boy, Iam sure; he will 
be here yet, if you only wait patiently. Let mamma 
get a light and build a fire now, Hal.’’ 

The candle was soon lit and a fire started, although 
the mother was obliged to break up an old stool to 
burn; for the wood was lacking. Then she began to 
prepare the morning meal, wondering meantime if it 
was the last that they should need. For the terrible 
truth was plain to her; the cabin was completely 
hidden beneath the snow, and their heavenly Father 
alone could send aid in time to keep them from 
actually freezing to death! 

“Why! papa didn’t come, did he?’’ cried Hal as he 
noticed that but two plates were on the little table, 
“Do you s’pose he got ios’ in the snow ?” 

How the question pierced the mother’s heart! ‘I 
cannot tell, darling. Lastjnight was ja fearful one for 
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anybody to be out of doors. We can only trust to the 
Lord and believe that papa is safe.” 

“Tne same dear Lord that |! pray to every night? 
Does papa know him too? And will he take care of 
big men jes’ the same as little boys like me?”’ 

‘Certainly, Hal; the very same dear Saviour. And 
he cares for us all, big end little alike.”’ 

“Then I’m jes’ agoin’ to tell him ’bout papa; for 
maybe he’s almos’ froze outdoors somewhere now! 
And if ‘Our Father’ knew it, if he knew that ’twas 
my papa, he’d find him and bring him home, don’t 
you believe? I’m going to tell him right now!” And 
with the strong, pure faith of childhood the little fel- 
low dropped upon his knees; and while Mrs. Duncan's 
tears fell thick and fast upon the curly head in her 
lap, he prayed in simple earnest words that his Heav- 
enly Father would find papa and bring him safely 
home. 

When the petition was finished Hal arose, and wip- 
ing his mother’s eyes with his dimpled hands, he said, 
‘‘Don’t cry, mamma! Papa’ll come now pretty soon,” 
continuing, ‘‘we’d better eat our breakfas’, I guess ; 
I’se very hungry.” 

Seated at the table Hal’s lively chatter helped to 
drive away the gloom that hung so heavily upon Mrs. 
Duncan’s mind, and he kept her constantly engaged 
in answering his many questions. Within fifteen 
minutes he seemed entirely to have forgotten all 
trouble, perhaps because he had given the matter into 
the hands of his Heavenly Father, and his busy little 
brain was again filled with thoughts of Christmas and 
Santa Claus. Suddenly the child stopped in the midst 
of a sentence and turned sharply round in his chair 
toward the fireplace. The mother’s eyes followed 
his, wonderingly. Already the scanty fire which she 
had built was dying away, and the lingering coals 
threw but fitful gleams upon the hearth-stone. 

‘* What is it, Hal? What do you hear?” 

The boy raised his hand in warning while he half 
whispered, “Santa Claus is coming!”’ still gazing in- 
tently forward, with head a little upon one side, as 
though listening for some expected sound. An in- 
stant later a damp blotch of snow fell from overhead, 
hissing as it struck among the hot ashes; another and 
larger piece followed; then came a stumbling, 
shuffling sound, and as mother and son sprang for- 
ward a well-known form, blackened in spots with 
soot, whitened in spots with snow, descended feet 
foremost from the wide-mouthed chimney. A glad 
voice shouted a hearty welcome, and with a cry of 
joy Mrs Duncan threw herself into her husband’s 
outstretched arms, while little Hal danced gaily about 
the room, shouting, ‘‘He’s come! He’scome! Santa 
Claus has come!”’ 

‘*T am Santa Claus, my boy!” said the happy father 
who caught the child in his arms. ‘“I am Santa 
Claus, the only one that ever comes, and both of your 
stockings shall be filled! Thank God that this has 
proved so merry a Christmas to us all!”’ 

Santa Claus had come to Hal indeed, for Mr. Dun- 
can’s pockets were filled with presents from the dis- 
tant town; and the happy child grew almost wild 
with delight as the pretty toys were placed before 
him. 

‘Oh, papa! I was sure you'd find the way! But I 
never knowed ’twas you at first; I thought it was 
surely Santa Claus when I heard somefin’ in the 
chimney. Wasn’t ‘ Our Father” good to let you both 
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come. 








THE PROFESSORS CHATR. 
AT SEA. 


H, yes, the Professor has been at sea. 
* Were you sick ?”’ 

Hush! 

Last week, you know, the Professor talked about 
the ocean when it was angry and tossed great ships 
about like chips. But there are times when the great 
circle of water (it looks like a circle when you're out 
of sight of land) is almost as smooth as the pond be- 
hind your house. Of course there’s always a long 
rolling, lazy swell even in the utmost calm, but the 
surface of the water is perfectly smooth even then. 

And oh how polite they are on the ocean! When 
one ship meets another, the Professor is perfectly sure 
that they would take off their hats to each other, if 
they only had hats to take off. 

But there are other ways in which captains of ves- 
sels can be courteous to each other. The Professor saw 
an arcdclein the *‘ Tribune” alittle while ago on ‘“‘ How 
they talk at sea,” and as even a Professor doesn’t 
know everything, he took a sly peep when no one 
was looking, and so found out all about it. 

You've all heard of vessels signaling, but I don’t 
believe you’ve any idea what a long conversation one 
ship can carry on with another. 

Let us start with the flags from which all the 
signals are made; namely, the Pendant, the Square, 
and the Burgee. 

Now, while there are only three shapes to the flags, 
there are in reality eighteen signals, because these 
flags are made up in different colored designs. 

They are represented by these eighteen letters: B, C, 
D, F, G, H, J, K, L, M, N, P, Q, R, 8, T, Vand W. The 
letters are not on the flags, but are all down in a book 
which the captain has. This book contains a page of 
colored plates representing these eighteen flags. 

A ship never puts up more than four flags at any 





one hoist, and how many combinations (each meaning , 


a sentence—asking or answering a question) do you 
suppose can be made from these eighteen signals? 

Seventy-eight thousand! What do you think of 
that? 

Now let's see how they go to work. 

Supposing one ship wants to signal another, she 
runs up a white pendant with ared ball in it. The 
captain of the other vessel looks through his telescope 
(for the ships are sometimes a long distance apart), 
and then, if he didn’t know already, he would look in 
his book and find that the picture of this signal has a 
“CO” before it. So “C” isthe name of that flag. Then 
he looks in the ‘“‘ conversation ”’ part of the book (or 
index) and finds that “CC,” when raised alone, means 
“Can you signal?’ Then he raises a pendant like the 
one on the other ship, only this is blue and has a white 
ball. In the colored plate he finds this is marked 
*“ B,”. and in the index after the letter ‘“‘ B’ are the 
words “I can.”’ 

But now the signal on the first ship has been hauled 
down, and ‘another is running up. There are three 
flags this time—fastened to the halyard, one above 
another. 

Let us look at the colored plates in the book. The 
top one is ‘ B,” the second one “ R,” and the lower 
one “S."’ So we have the combination ‘“B,”’ ‘“‘R,’’ “S.” 
In the index we find against this combination of let- 
ters the sentence: 

“ Will you take a letter for me?” 

Now, you see, before we answer we must look in 
the index under the head “ Boat,” for they must send 
us one for the letter. We find a great many sentences 
such as “ Our boat 1s stove;’’ ‘“‘ We've lost our boat;”’ 
but at last the very thing we want 1s found—‘ Send 
a boat.” 

Against this sentence are the letters “J,” “* B,” ““T.” 
Looking at the colored plate again, we can pick out 
the three flags, and up they go to the masthead. 

Did you ever know before how much talking could 
be done without saying a word? 

But there’s something else that you have not 
thought about perhaps. Every nation uses the same 
book, only the index of sentences is translated into 
the language of the people using it, while the flags are 
just exactly the same. So there’s one languag one 
every ocean and sea in the world. 

If an American ship meets a French vessel and runs 
up signals, the French captain looks in his book and 
finds against the letters which the flags represent 
the very sentence the American wants him to, only 
this sentence is in French, while in the American 
captain’s book it’s in English. So one nation can talk 
with another whether the spoken lAnguage is under- 
stood or not. 

The square and burgee (or swallow tail), flags are in 
the proportion of 6x8 feet and the pendant of 5x15 
feet, although they look like little bits of things away 
up at the mast head. 

All this kind of signaling takes place during the 
daytime, of course. At night the signal code is not 
nearly so extensive. They use lanterns and rockets 
then, but, as a general thing, only in cases of danger, 
or when a pilot is wanted after sundown, as a vessel 
approaches a port. 

Dear, dear! there’s one little boy in the class fast 
asleep. The Professor must have been dull this morn- 
ing. Perhaps, though, it was the salt air. It always 
makes people sleepy to sail away upon the ocean. 


But the class isn’t dismissed yet. The Professor has 
haG two questions asked him, and as he is very, very, 
busy, he wants you to answer them. 

I. Into how many chronological periods is Bible 
history now divided ? 

Il. Into what districts are Bible lands divided? 


VERY LITTLE FOLKS. 
THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 
By G. M. S. H. 
T\IMPLE and Jiminy were bound to give Mary, the 
miller’s little girl, a Christmas tree. The miller 
was poor, and so Mary never had a little tree for her 
own in all her life. 

Oh how hard Dimple and Jimmy did work! They 
found lots of things in the nursery—their old toys 
you know, and papa glued this one and hammered 
that one all right again. 

Then the painter came, and the horses, and the 
dolls, the little bedstead and everything else looked 
as if they’d just come right straight out of the shop. 
Then Dimple and Jimmy and Tom, the hired man, 
went wading through the snow to the woods after a 
tree, you know. Tom hada hatchet, and by and by 
the little tree was cut down. On the way home they 
crossed a big pond, and Dimple fell and bumped her 
head on the ice, but she didn’t cry a single bit. 

When they reached home Tom put the bottom of 
the tree in a box so it stood right up straight, and 
then they hung on lots of pop-corn and little bags of 
candy, besides all the borses and dolls, you know, and 
by and by such a tiny, and altogether lovely, Christ- 
mas tree you never saw in all your life. 

Al) this was just the very day before Christmas; 
and a tong time after supper—Oh, it must have been 
nine o’clock I think—Tom took the tree in his arms 
and carried it over to the miller’s house, and opened 
one of the windows when everyone was sound asleep 
and put it right on the kitchen table; and such a 
Christmas as little Mary passed the next day! 





Dimple and Jimmy had ever 30 many presents, but 
I really think that the present which made them hap- 
piest all that day, and a good deal longer, too, was the 
Christmas tree they didn’t keep. Don’t you think 
that’s rather funny? 


PUZZLES. 
KITCHEN PUZZLE. 


(We don’t believe that the following bas been seen by Chris 
tian Union puzzlers. Who sends the first correct answer ?] 

A lady, showing her guest over her new house, 
pauses at the door of the kitchen and sings, to the tune 
of *‘ The Spider and the Fly,” the following words: 


* Will you walk into my kitchen and please to take a chair? 
For I’ve many useful things to show you when you're there. 
Will you? Will you?’ 
The invitation accepted, they enter together, when 
the tady proceeds to show her possessions. What are 
they? 
“First, Bess, look at this index, you'll find it more than able 
To hold your fixed attention for a time considerable. 
Then here’s a game at cards which you may play by day or 
night, 
And there’s a constellation, ever shining bri¢ht. 
Here stands a term in music to three letters fastened tight, 
While on the hearth a fossil lies as black as blackest night 
Look now upon this letter with a miserable house ; 
And very close beside it, just as still as any mouse, 
Are four-sirths of a tongue by but one letter plural made, 
And not far off an insect black that makes some folks afraid. 
Bess, did you think to see a heathen god upon my wall? 
One whom a certain sort of homage daily claims from all. 
Here also hangs a goodly song with two letters at its end ; 
’Tis just beside a leaky thing whose ways will never mend. 
Be very serious, Bess, for here we see a mournful ore— 
That metals may be sensitive you've often heard before. 
Look at this bit of far upon a very little measure, 
And this revolwer (never fired), yet still a household treasure. 
Yonder a friend quite colorless, Jane says | really ‘ oughter’ 
Refresh it with a frequent draft of sparkling, clear coid 
water. 
You'll find I hide my discords on the closet’s upper sheif. 
"Tis best to keep them out of sight (you know how 'tis 
yourself !) 
Within this closet too there stands a ponderous machine, 
Connected with a dwartish shrub—a fragrant evergre«t. 
Beside it see a letter with a wise and solemn bird: 
Right here the sbarpest contests are every evening heard. 
The home of a philosopher in this corner finds a place, 
While in this right-hand drawer a silly fellow hides his face. 
To try this subterranean passage Ili not advise my friend, 
For fear you would not like to ‘come out at the little end.” 
Just here above the spice-box hangs a goodly adjective ; 
*Tis used (you will perceive it) in degree comparative 
Now, just here let me show to you a queer aquatic bird. 
Nest he has none at all but ‘four and twenty holes’ I've 
heard. 
A joiner’s tool is next, with a short title in its rear, 
And here is great dexterity all hired out, my dear. 
Now something else that we might have a difference about. 
While J would make it jig you'd have it asit is no doubt. 
Here waits my lively backwoodsman all ready for his hash, 
And by your side an acrobat who never asks for cash. 
Look here, Miss Bess, upon this ocean-going craft, 
(Don't look quite so incredulous—indeed I've not gone datt,) 
For here, in very truth, you find a short arm of the ava, 
Forever pressing hard against man’s great infirmity. 
Now, let me introduce to you a navigator bold, 
Whose venturous ship came in long years ago, so I've been 
told. 
And, Bess, if you'll stay long enough, as sure as I'm a sinner, 
He'll nicely boil for you an antediluvian for dinner.” 


THE GUEST: 


Enough, my friend! I could not stay c’en were my palate 
itchin’ 

To taste the tempting dish. But what nice things your 
house is rich in! 

I must go home and think about the wonders of your 
kitchen.” 


EASY PUZZLES. 
HIDDEN CITIES. 

1. Don’t go so soon, wait for Omer Dent. 
2. The best thing you have done yet. 
3. Ha! Then something is to be done at last. 
4. Come, Rob, rest awhile. 
5. Give your washing to Nan Goodwin. 
6. Come, girl, on! don’t despair; something will be 
done yet. 

7. Look out for that rock. Go carefully over. On 
a rock like that I sprained my ankle once. 

8. Is the pope kind and just? 

RHYMING WORDS. 

I am thinking of a gentle animal, the name of which 
rhymes with words meaning: an abbreviation of a 
boy’s name, something to hold water back, something 
sweet, a kind of meat, a fruit, and a fierce animal. 

DROP LETTER PUZZLE. 

-h- C- r-s-i-n-n-o-. Why, don’t you know what 

that is? 


MEENTF. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 5. 

Beheaded Rhymes.—I.—Splash, plash, lash, ash. II.—Dwell, 
well, ell. I1f.—Stall, tall, all. 

Buried Proverb.—* Tis an ill wind that blows nobody any 
good.” 

Phonetics.—-Chants, chance, cents, sense, dew, due, raise, 
raze, doe, dough, rye, wry, sun, son, our, hour. 

Letter puzzle.—* Sweet to the sweet.” 

EASY PUZZLES. 

Enigma.—Santa Claus. 

Charades.—I.—Canteen. II.—Brigadier. 

Word Squares,— 
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Farm and Garden. 
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iRMS BE HELD ON 
BAL CONTRACTS? 
By WiLLIAM Hoyt COLEMAN. 

A cAseE of interest to farmers has just 
been decided by an Ontario Co. jury. 
An old farmer near Canandaigua, whom 
we will call Uncle Charles, had a 
daughter Mary and a nephew Fred, who 
had lived with him since the age of 
seven. Uncle Charles treated Fred like 
a son and allowed hum, after coming to 
man’s estate, to occupy the homestead 
farm and work itas his own. Fred mar- 
ried and reared a family; the old man, 
who was worth when he died some $60,- 
000 besides the farm, living in the village 
or elsewhere. Several times Fred, be- 
lieving he could do better, either bought 
or leased other farms and moved upon 
them and each time Uncle Charles went 
after him and persuaded him to return 
to the homestead farm. Once, in 1865, 
having gone upon a farm in Hopewell, 
the Uncle insisted he should sell out and 
return, although it was midsummer. 
* But I shall sacrifice $1,000 to sell at this 
time.”’ ‘‘No matter; sell, and come 
back. The old farm will be yours when 
I get through with it.”’ 

And he came back. Again, having 
leased another jfarm for three years, 
Uncle Charles insisted on a sub-lease 
and areturn. Once or twice Fred said 
he would like a deed ora writing. ‘Is 
not my word as good as my deed?’ 
queried the old man. Fred’s wife ans- 
wered,” I would rather have a man’s 
deed than his word any time.”’ ‘“ Well, 
come back and you may have a deed, 
sometime.”’ 

But no deed was ever given. Fred was 
addicted to,drink at times, and liked 
better to be off trading about the coun- 
try than to be at regular farm work, 
and though it was proved that he repair- 
ed the house and barn and fences the 
result of his farming was such as to draw 
from Uncle Charles the remark, “ Fred 
isn't making any money. If he’d quit 
drink and stick to work he would do 
well.”’ So the old man seemed to be 
waiting to have Fred do better before 
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he should put the property fully into af 


his hands. 

In 1873 Uncle Charles, being near 
eighty years old, died without making 
a will and his property passed to his 
daughter Mary, who had long been 
married to a neighboring farmer. Fred, 
who continued to live upon the home- 
stead farm, expressed regret that his 
uncle had not left it to him by will, but 
made no claim that the farm was his, 
and arranged with his cousin to live 
upon it as tenant. Mary and her hus- 
band, however, quietly endeavored to 
persuade him to move off, but without 
success, until Fred, learning that he 
could hold the farm by parole or verbal 
agreement, made claim thereto, and in 
1876 a suit of ejectment was brought by 
Mary. The jury disagreed. It was 
brought to trial again at the present 


term. All the parties are now advanced 
in middle life. The trial occupied two 
days. Several witnesses, not including 


the defendant’s family, testified to hear- 
ing Uncle Charles say that if Fred would 
return to the farm, and stay upon and 
improve it, it should be hisjafter he (the 
uncle) was done with this world. ‘‘ Why, 
lerdymassy,’”’ he said once, when Fred 
asked him about fixing the barn, “ fix 
it to suit yourself. It’s yours, ain’t it?” 
A stiong proof of his intention was 
given in the written testimony of a well 
known merchant of Canandaigua, 
taken on his death bed. Plaintiff's coun- 
sel sought to prove that Uncle Charles 
never intended to give Fred more than 
the use of the farm, and in summing up 
declared that property could not be 
held as transferred by parole agreement, 
and warned the jury that if they gave a 
decision adverse to the plaintiff they 
imperilled the safe holding of farms and 
other real estate throughout the coun- 
try. “ Any of you may die and persons 
come forward and swear that five, ten, 
or twenty years ago you promised to 
give them such and such of your prop- 
erty and then your nearest relatives will 
be deprived of their just rights.”’ The 
judge’s charge ruled that while custom 
ordinarily required a duly executed and 
recorded deed for the holding of prop- 
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erty, yet as cases often arose when one 
party trusted to the honor of another to 
fulfill a contract without written agree- 
ment, if it could be proved that the first 
party had taken possession of property 
and complied with the terms of a parole 
agreement, thatagreement must stand. 

The jury, composed largely of farmers, 
stood eleven to one for the defendant 
on the first vote and were unanimous 
on the second. The verdict will be dif- 
ferently viewed by the public. That it 
was a just one in the presert instance 
there is little doubt, but it opens a-pos- 
sible door for the manufacture of pre- 
tended claims to property whose owners 
die intestate.A good lesson to be learned 
from it is: If you are going to give 
away a farm give a deed with it. 





COB-CORN VS. BUSHEL CORN. 

Mr. BEECHER in his sermon on the 
“Spintual Man” in the “Union” of 
Nov. 14th ‘says, ‘It takes three and a 
half bushels of corn on the cob to make 
one bushel of shelled corn. Men are 
measured on the cob, for the most part, 
in this life’’ &e. Whereupon an Orange 
County farmer writes us as follows: 
“Ttisall right to tell a city congregation 
that, but here in Orange County, and, I 
beheve, throughout the state, when corn 
isja middling crop, two bushels of ears 
will make more than one bushel of 
shelled corn. It is evident that Mr. 
Beecher is not a practical farmer al- 
though a good preacher.” 

Now as Mr. B. cannot well reply to 
this from the pulpit we hasten to throw 
open our department to him, only ven- 
turing to say in his behalf that he has 
been a Peekskill farmer for many years, 
and that possibly it takes a good deal of 
Peekskill cob-corn to make an Orange 
County bushel. 
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F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS, 
AND BREAKFAST BACON, 

264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 





NONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 
a light metalic seal, attached to the string, as In the eut. 
DON’T FAIL TO USE 

Massey's Revolving Shee Hee! Protector, 










Warranted to wear the heel even- 
ly on all sides, egtateioing an 
ht tread to the Foot, and 
avoiding uneven wear ¥ 
the Sele and Upper. 
doubles the Gurabinity of 
Shoes and Boots, saves 
expense of relieeling, is 
Noiseless, dees not Tire the Foot, and does not 
“lip. No nails to wear the carpet. ¢an be attached 
ny one. ane Sizes mde suitable for all 
oes and Boots, Samples, with Too! and Direc- 
tious for applying. sent post-paid, on receipt of 50 
cts. Libe: Giscount to the Trade. N.B.—In or- 
dering send width of beel for per size. Address 


Massey Revolving oe 
“ 524 Broudway, New Verk 


Crateful — - Comforting. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


Sold only in Packets labeled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., 
HOMGOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 








LONDON, 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE ELECTRO 


SILVER PLATE, 


Are now offering 
for the HOLIDAYS 
a large number of 
new designs of Ta-|s 
ble Ware, such as 
DINNER, TEA 

and 
WATER SETS, 

ICE PITCHERS, 
FRUIT and 

CAKE BASKETS, 


KNIVES, 
FORKS, 


SPOONS, etc., 
also, 
Ornamental Pieces 

3 such as 
VASES, 
JEWEL BOXES, 

CARD STANDS 

and 
CASES, 
TOILET SETS, 
STATUETTES, etc 
686 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
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WASHINE 


Better than Soap. 


Mrs. HENRY WARD 
BEECHER 


wis in_the columns of this paper, May 9th, that 
ASHINE will remove dirt and stains which 
soap will not, and tnat it can no more injure cloth- 
ine c or hands than common warm water. 
ASHINE almost entirely does away with 
rubbing, washes in half the time and with one- 
third of the labor required witb soap. It is the 
only article ever invented which will prevent 
woolens from shrinking. It is a new substan 
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Cision, Sorin CUSHIONS, Feathers, Bed- 
ngs and Mattrenses, of all rrades 
at 8. Pek fering . 203 Canali Street. New 





MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


for Churches, etc,, known to ine public since 
8 26, are made at ** THE Mm NEELY BE... 





FOUNDRY,” West ‘ 4, Se Y. New Patent 
Mountings. Suabatenens Fron No Agencies. 
BUCKEYE BELL —' 


Bstabli- ( in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Vopper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churchc:, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, F 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Werrant-? 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vaypvuzey & Tir, 102 E. 2d St., Cine'-~ath 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y¥. 
Manufacture a superior qualit of Beils. 
cial attention given to CHURCH BELLA, 
llustrated Catalogue sent free. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORCANS 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 

In order to make room for the new styles now 
finishing, we shall manufacture no more of several 
styles of cabinet organs heretofore regularly made 
by us; and until the stock of these on hand is ex- 
hausted will 
OFFER THEM AT RETAIL AT VERY LOW 

PRICKS. 

They are new organs, some of them not yet fin- 
ished, and are equal to any we make, and will be 
as fully warranted. The only difference is, the 
cases are not of the very last fashion. It will not 
be practicable to send catalogues of these, but we 
shall be happy to show them, and in order to close 
them out at once will sell them at /ess prices than 
any one can afford to make such organs for. 


NEW STYLES. 


We are now finishing the most attractive organs 
we have ever made. combining in the highest de- 
gree those excellencies which have made our or- 
gans famous all over the world, winning for them 
HIGHEST HONORS AT ALL WORLD’S EXHI- 
BITIONS OF RBCENT YEARS. 

A new style introduced this week (No. 245) is in 
case of solid black walnut, with panels and orna- 
ments in polished jet, embellished with graceful 
designs in gold bronze: a very rich and attractive 
instrument, having pine stops, and sold at very 
moderate price. 

Organs sold for cash or instaliments, or rented 
until rent pays. We guarantee the lowest prices 
consistent with work of such excellence. CATA- 
LOGUES and REDUCED PRICg-LisTs free. MASON 
& HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 25 Union Square 
NEW YORK; 15 Tremont Street, Boston; 250 Wa- 
bash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


— os Retail price $750 only $235; $650, $175 
Ne Fy Peat $120; 14, #6; 12, $85: 
and new, warranted. 15 

ORGANS « dae pet trial. Other bargains 24 pp. 


Newspaper al! about ong 
war, war, free. D Dante F. BEATTY, Washington, N. 


CASSEBE Ee Nar 


for muigetins Cough, facilitating and lessening 
ex ration, Chronic Bronchitis, and allaytng 
tic ‘ioe in the throat. An excellent remedy for 
keeping the throat >= while — ° 
singing. Prepared only b 

H. A, CASSEBEER, Agetneensy, 

57 Fourth Avenue, 

(Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.'s), NEW YORK. 


For sale by Pharmacists, and _ sent by mail on receip 
of the price, 25 Cents. 
- Drilling attachment, Wrench, Ol! cup 


CELSIO LATEST IMPROVEMENT. 
Screw driver, Speed, B00 stroxes pet 


Double Treadie, Including ono doz. Saws, 
—<o Saws 1 1-3inch thick. Price, 


























pee tnimital lo Fret Sawing Patterns 
ood, to the va'noof 64. 
+. a aevtes for tichtening Saw, Pow- 


“SMALL STEAM ENG! : Srs, 

t r “e to drive Hh the 
st bevels eee, etc. loo Scroll Work Secieep 
S Free on receipt Meise 
= GEORGE PaRR, 
BUFFALO, N.Y, 


‘ 


Bew only, without 


) Without 
OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
Send fe our New Reduced Price List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P.O. Box %43. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York City. 


Attachments, $9 00 


REDUCED. 














GSS AFP Sura oe. L-c-coms ob., Brietol, Oe 


ERVE YOU, . 
tapes 11 4 
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Sandal: 


From Monday, December 10, to Satur- 
day, December 15. 
Financial Quotations—Gola.— 








Monday. Wednesday Saturday, 
Dec. ell Dec. . Pe 15. 
Gold (highest) ..... W384 ........ W3K.. 2% 
Legai Tenders.....¥6.77 ....00-. 96.85 .. .... W721, 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 
Sixes. (881. r.......- MOTH -cceeee WOT scceeee- 10TH 





4s. registered, 100. 
48, smali coupon.. 
Currency sixes. 


Bids fer State Bonds. 














Alabama 5s. ’83..... 42% N.Y. 66. C.L. 1878... — 
dao Se. '86..... 4246 N.Y. 68. G.R. 1887... — 
do 8s, "86..... 42¢ N.Y. 6s, G.C, 1887... — 
do we. °88.... 42 N.Y. 66.G.L. 1883... — 
do 88,A.&C.R. — N.Y. 68, G.L.. 1891. 16 
do Me, 92 .... 20 N.Y. 48, G.L. 1892. . 116 
do 8a, "3..... 20 0=«=ON.Y. 66, G.L. 1893... 116 

Ark. Se, tunded.. % N.Y. 58. G.L. 1878. — 

do 7s. L.R&FtS. 4 N.C. 68,O.Jan.&Ju 18 
do 7s. M.& L. R.. 4 N.C. 68 A.&U..... 18 
do 7s. L.R.P.B. aN. 4 N.C, 66.N.C.R..J.4&J. 75 
4 NON.C.R.. A.&O.. 1% 
— N.C..coup.. off.J.4J 55 
08 N.C. do off. A.&O 55 
-- 40% una. 
a0 
N.C. 
N.C. N.. 
N.C.. 8.7. ig 
> 
102% do 

On 1025, ono’ 0, ee 

Kentucky  _ 

Louisiana te Rhode island 6s.. 
ao South Carolina 6s.. 40 


40 ex. mat.coup 57% 
do eonsol., 2a se. 10 


ig 
L’g bds,due’stto'90 acer 


Aewium or 0.d.’'9%.. — do deterred...... 5 
H. & StJ. due '86.. 106 Vv. of Co.3. Aa 1924.. 754 
H. & 8t. J.. ‘8....... 106 do small bds... — 
N.Y. 68. C.L. 1877... — do regist’d..... 74% 


Foreign Exchange.— 


60 davs. 3 days. 
London orime bankers. 4.8154@4.82% 4.85 64.86 


Wholesale Prices | Farm Produce. 


For the week ending December 15, 1877. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week were 19,7)3 
packages. Exports, 1,291 packages. There have 
been sales of some good sound dairies for Boston 
account at 20@2lc. The market presents no new 
features; continuous dullness in all common to 
fatr grades, and a nibbling trade for the finest qual- 
ities, together with a heavy accumulation of in- 
ferior stock, is about the situation. An incident 
of the week was the circulation of a paper among 
the trade to obtain funds forthe prosecution of 
parties selling oleomargarine, and several hun- 
dred dollars were subscribed for that purpose, 
Although why people should be compelled to 
brand oleomargarine when they sell it, any more 
than pig iron or onions, is not quite so clear. 
Special laws, getting so thick that a conscien- 
tious man is muddled as to which way to go with- 
out stepping on somebody’s statute, suggests 
drowning the whole batch and replacing the same 
by compelling every citizen to wear the ten com- 
mandments in his hat, supplemented by the other 
two great commandments, and that then these re- 
sume authority and practice. 

We quote: Fine fresh creamery, 33@365c., 
fine fall private dairy, 2@30c.; fair to good 
fall butter, 24@26c.; entire dairies fine South and 
middie tier crop, 25@27c.; entire dairies, fair to 
good, middle tier crop, 20@23c.; entire dairies 
Northern Welsh, fine, 25@26c.; entire dairies North- 
ern Welsh, fair to good, 20@22c.; Western States, 
private datries, 20@23c.; Western mill butter, 146@ 
16c.: common butter, L0@13c. 

Cheese—Receipts for the week, 50,289 boxes. 
Exports, 37,580 boxes. A few specials have brought 
13 @ lic. this week, but 13 is the more general top 
for fancies and late November make wil! scarcely 
bring more than I2c. Quite a proportion of the ex- 
ports are Canadian cheese, shipped through direct, 
There is a possibility of lower prices for this prod- 
uct, which is so largely dependent for a free con- 
sumption on the general prosperity of mechanical 
interests the world over. These interests being de- 
pressed, cheese (other things being equal) must 
follow suit; and whether the stock lies in English 
markets at tidewater here oris back on the shelves 
makes no essential difference as to the problem of 
consumption. We quote: Fine September and Oc- 
tober make 12\@l\3c.; early made, 10 @ 12c.; fair to 
good, October make, 11% @ 12c.; skimmed or off 
flavor, 6 @ 10c. 


David W. Lewis & Co. 
“BUTTER ON COMMISSION.” 


SALES QUICK AND PROMPT, AND MONEY 
AS SOON AS SOLD. 


We specially solicit consignments of your Fall- 
make Butter. Address letters and mark packages: 
DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEW YORK. 
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Fi 

anteed. We guarantee, as 

that we loan not to exceed one-third o 
the actual value. In over six years’ business 
never lost a dollar; never dela. 4 a day on inter- 
est or principal; no investor t ugh us ever did 
or ever will get an acre of land. Sen T for ate 
lars and references. J. HBNk’ cans 
CO., LAWRENCE, KAN., or NkY DI INBON, 
Manager, 243 Broadway. New York 


0 
uf 0 0% Interest 
lowa Bonds & Mortgages 


BO . W. FRANK iy DARROW, BANKERS, and 
egotiators of Loans, Corning, lowa, and 15 
GiiNegoriazore of Union Building), New York, 
make loans on the best improved farms in lowa, 
at S to 10 r cent. interest. Always first liens 
and improved farms; never exceeds one-third the 
cash value of the land alone. The bonds have 
coupons attached.and the interest is paid semi- 
annually, at the Centra! National Bank, in New 
aoeee and the principal, when due, at the same 
nk. Several) poeee 
i has shown these loans to be PEH- 
FECTLY SAFE! Toe interest and prinefpal 
ir always been paid when due wit2out the loss 
of adoliar. Send to Geo. W. Frank & Darrow for 
full printed particulars, or call at the New York 
office, and examine = and apnucetons for 
loans in sums ranging from $500 to $5,000. We refer 
by permission to 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, Esq., Pres. Cen. National 


Ban 
GILMAN, BON & CO., Bankers, 47 Exchange 


10 PER CENT. NET. 








H. é. FAUNKSTOCK, Esq., First Nat’! Bank, N.Y. 
HENRY H ., New Brunswick, N.J. 
J. a. MORKIBON | Pus Vest 23d St., New York. 
Hon. AUGUSTUS F ane: Banker, Warsaw, N.Y. 
CHAS. J. 8T itamford, Ct. 

E. WIMAN. ae ot foam Barlow & Co., 335 Broad- 


Rane tn 


Oma Fie 5 Ferry St., New York. 

ON GRO. wh RSON, esifield, N. Y. 
WELLS ROOT, Esq., Hartford, 

pw akos & ODEL “Attorneys, 82 William St., 
New York. 


Da. 3.8. PEASLEE, 29 Madison Avenue, New 

ork. 

a WHITNEY & CO., 3922 Broadway, New 
ork. 





FOR SALE, 
Safe and Desirable Investment 


Securities. 
Defaulted Municipal Bonds Bought, or informa- 
tion given. 


THOS. P. ELLIS, 14 Pine St. 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
Insurance Company. 








Capital paid up in Cash, - - $1,228,200 


WO BIB ec cicscccncccccccsccccose 7.963,445,17 
Unadjusted Losses.... $825,400 


Unearned Premiums 
at 5O per cent. } 2,192,229.48 
Reclaimable under ? 








Permanent Policies. § 296,568,17 

All other Liabilities .. 27,522.68 
Total LiabDilitios......ccccccccccese 2,841,420,33 
Surplus......... int ala $5,122,024,84 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
No. 45 WILLIAM STREET. 


J. E. PULSFORD, 
Resident Manager. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 





Capital Paid in Cash............ $500,000 00 
Reserves tor all Liabilities, 
including Reinsurance........ 633,489 45 


Wet Bea Ppt. cece ccccceeccccccccee - 509,393 14 
Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1877.. $1,642,882 59 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
l. REMSEN LANE, Seeretarv. 








HERMAN TROST & CO. 


Established since 1835. 
Nos. 48, 50, 52, and 54 Murray St., N. Y. 


FRENCH CHINA, DINNER 
AND TEA SETS. 


Crystal Table and Fancy Glassware. 
SEVRES, ROYAL DRESDEN, 
AND IMPERIAL BERLIN FINE PORCELAIN. 
VENETIAN GLASS ARTICLES, Etc. 


In Majolica, Falences, Palissy, and similar wares, 
an immense collection of Vases, Jugs, Flower- 
holders and Baskets, Flagons, Tankards, Pilgrim 
Bottles, &c., &c.,exact reproductions of antique 
models. These novel and very artistic articles are 
particularly appropriate as presents for ornament- 
ing Parlor, Dining-room, or Hall. 

New articles received daily from our houses in 
Paris and Limoges. 

PRICES VERY MODERATE. 


Diseases of the Eye. 


400 operations for cataract have been per- 
formed at the E)mira Surgical Institute (an insti 
tution for the treatment of Eye Diseases), by 
Dr. Up de Graff. Send for The Bistoury,—a med- 
ical journal, giving results in last 50 cases. Ad- 
dress: Thad 8. Up de Graff. M.D., Elmira, N.Y. 








no two alike, with name 
25 i | y= et paid. J.B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. ¥. 





40 Bre! Extra fine mined ca og name + 4 7g 





DIAMONDS. 


Precious Stones & Coral Jewelry 
VICTOR BISHOP & CO., 


47 Nassau Street, New York. 





THE CHRISTMAS TREE ORNAMENT 


MANUFACTURING CO., 


‘No. 73 ALLEN STREET, 


near GRAND, NEW YORK, 


Have on “the and are daily adding to their Extensive Stock a!i the desirable and pleasing Articles fo 


the decoration of the Christmas Tree. 


¢®@” Don’t forget the Number: 


tentees fur the Combination Solid Ball, superior t « “ 
ll. Special inducements to Sunday-Schools and Churches. ae ee 


73 ALLEN STREET, N.Y. 


send for Price-List. 
Geo. Hirschberg. Agent. 











= ever ir vented. 


Just the thing for the Baby! 
The Combined WALKING, ROCKING, 
RECLINING, and Crib BABY-CHAIR. 
One of the most useful articles of Furniture 
A splendid H: liday present. 


} Special terms pow offered to purchasers. For il- 
lustrated Cireulararnd Price List. address 


ERIE CHAIR CO., Erigz, PA 








___BROOKLYN 


E.D. BURT & 60., 


287 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Boots and Shoes. 


Only authorized Agents for the Sale 
of E. C. BURT'S Fine Shoes, 


Price List furnished. Goods sent by mail 
on receipt of price. 


HARDING & CO., — 


317 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


All the novelties in 


Fine Boots and Shoes 


At unusually LOW PRICES. 


Among the most popular styles are the 
LADIES’ CLOTH-FOXED BUTTON BOOT. 





‘ FRENCH KID, BRUSH KID, and PE 
» and B- 
BLE GOAT. with Box Toes and French Heels. 


GENT’S CONGRESS GAITERS and LACED 
SHOES, with the new English Toe. 
A superb assortment of 


EMBROIDERED SLIPPERS 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
at prices never before so low. 
BEST QUALITY 


RUBBER COODS 


at about one-third less thap last year’s prices. 
LADIES’ RUBBERS, 25c. 


HARDING & CO., 
317 FULTON STREET, second door above 
Johnson, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
M. E. DOTY, 


213 Fulton Street. near Concord, Brooklyn, 
A full assortment of 


Gent’s Furnishing Goods. 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 


Shirts re-bosomed, &c. Collars and Cuffs laun- 
ed same as new. 


CEO. DEVERALL, 


IMPORTER OF 


HUMAN HAIR 


And manufacturer of Wigs, Toupees, and every 
Description of Ornamental Hair Work, 233 Fulton 
Street. Bet. Concord and :illary Sts., Brooklyn. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fige China and Glas« Goods, Majolica, 

daweo. and Fayence Ware. ne as- 

gartepent of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 
and No. 146 State St., Chicago. 


MANACED BY LADIES. 
Brooklyn Employment Bureau. 


29 Concord Street, between Ralten and 
Washington Streets, Breoklyn. 


Family helo of all kinds. We do not promise 
perfection, but try to select good women for do- 
mestic service without regard to nationality or 
religion. N.B.—Wet Nurses supplied. 


Brooklyn QQ Cent Store. 


497 and 499 Fuiton St., 
Cor. Bridge. 

Holiday Presents in immense 
variety, Dollis, Drums, Building 
and Spelling Blocks, Games, and 
Miscellaneous Toys for all ages. 
Also Choice Fancy Goods, Pocket 
Cutlery, Leather Coods, Silver- 
Piated Ware, Rolled Plate Jewel- 
ry, and other Coods suitable for 
Christmas Presents. 

JAMES E. RAMSAY & CO.,< Props. 

















ADVERTISEMENT 


ne 


FEEDING. \ BOTTLE. 





(Patented and October 
July 4th, 1876, 2ist, 1876. 
Always right side up, whether in the bed or hand. 


ONE GROSS IN CASE. 

This excellent device rec. mmends itself to moth- 
ers and nurses beyond all others for its comfort. 
efficiency and cleacliness. Ce -rtainly no other bot- 
tle can be su readily and thoroughiy cleaned, as, 
from its peculiar shape, it can be wiped out by a 
sponge or clotb beld iv the fingers as easily as can 
an ordinary teacup. The ena of the tube being al- 
ways immersed in milk,the iofant cannot draw 
air, no matter in what postition the bottle may be 
placed, as long as a drop of liquia remains. This 
important qua ity is possessed by no other bottle. 

-B.—Any part of the fittings, cork, tube, glass 
tube, or nipple, can be had separately, upon appli- 
cation. Price 50 cents each by express. 


ATOMIZERS. 


It is simple and reliable, 
and can be used with one 
hand. Is not liable, like 
Other Atomizers, to get 
me Out of order. Can be used 
on any bottle Lubin’s size. 


Price $1 each, without the 
bottle, 85c., free by mail. 


Eureka Sprinkler, 


Nicke' Fates. price 85c, 
) by mail. These Sprinklers 
are used for Flowers in or 

- out of doors; also for 
Laundry and other purposes, such as cleaning 


windows, mirrors, &c. 
INSECT CUN. 
It is for the purpose of 
blowing Persian or other 
Insect Powders for de- 
stroying Bugs and In- 
sects. It performs the 
work perfect'y, and can 
be attached to any of the 
small powder bottles. The 
advantage of this device is obvious. Being at- 
tached to the pu wder bottie, the two can always be 
founc together when wanted. it has, also, the ad- 
vantage of cheapness, thefeby bringing it within 
the reach of all. Price 20c.; without the bottle l5c., 
pas mal. AGENTS WANTED. BROOKLYN 
UBBER WORKS, ©. B. DICKINSON, Propri- 
etor, 3449 Adams St., near City Hall, Brow klyn. N.Y. 
Ali kinds of Rubber Gooos on nand or furnished 
to oreer. Kubber Tubing for gas stoves, and Hose 
for street-washing purposes, a specialty. Call and 
see the new Hose-Reel and Movable * ountain for 
Lawns. Iilustrated Cataiogve ard Price List 
mailed enn. N. B.—The rubber parts «f these ar- 
ticles can be mailed but the glassware cannvt. 


MODESDe PARIS 


MISS E. DUNNE, 
155 PIERREPONT ST., near Fulton. 
W hat can be mre desirable fora 


HOLIDAY PRESENT 


Than a HANDSOME CLOAK OR DRESS made at 
MI=8 DUNNE'S? The most reasonable prices and 
latest Parisian styles. Al! the newest designs for 
huliday and evening wear. 


155 Pierrepont | Street. _— 


J. R. OTTMAN, 
Confectioner and Baker. 


FROIT CAKE, Ornamental! and Plain. 

FANCY CAKE, twenty varieties. 

MACAROON, NAUGAT, and COCOANUT PYR- 
AMIDS. 

BONED TURKEY, SALADS, JELLIES, CREAMS 
and ICKS. 

LOANS of SILVER, CHINA, LINEN, and GLASS. 

COLORED or FRENCH WAITERS. 


449 FULTON ST., near Jay. Brooklyn. 


A. THOMPSON’S 


Restaurant and Confectionery, 
30 CLINTON ST., 

















Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 
Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
plied with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oyaters. Jellied Game, Pyramids, 
Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes. Flowers, etc. 


Entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 
Glass furnished. 





Reliable Waiters Sent in all Cases. 


ae SS. OF: 
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PERSONAL. 
—A German woman is at work in Meriden, 
Conn. digging ditches for gas pipes. She does 


not heed the gaze of the idle but handles her 
pick and shovel to good purpose. 

—Minister Welsh arrived at Liverpool, Dec. 
llth and has been presented to Lord Derby. 
Mr. Pierrepont will take leave immediately 
and Mr. Welsh will be presented to the Queen. 

—Professor Jared C. Kirtland, LL.D died at 
East Rockport, Ohio, Dec. 10, aged 84. 

—Bleischroder is a German banker and a 
bosom friend of Bismarck, who, after much 
solicitation, obtained for him a patent of 
nobility. Thereafter the banker who had so 
persistently striven for rank affected to 
regard it asa bore. ‘If you only knew,” he 
said to a-friend, ** what a nuisance it is to have 
honors and attentions paid to you incessantly! 
You “ean’t even pass a guardhouse but the 
troops turn out and present arms.” ‘Surely 
you must be mistaken,” said the friend; 
“‘ those honors are only reserved for military 
officers of high rank.” “1 beg your pardon,” 
said the banker; “I know it because it was 
done .to me to-day. If you don’t believe me 
ask Count von Moltke ; he was with me at the 
time and saw it all.”” 

Queen Victoria’s granddaughter, the Prin- 
Charlotte of Prussia, is about to be 
married to the Prince of Saxe-Meiningen. 

—M. Mamea, Secretary of State of Samoa, 
Embassador from the Samoan Islands to the 
United States, is described as “a finé@ specimen 
of physical manhood, straight as an arrow, 
and about six feet six inches in height. His 
body isa gem of tattooing art. It is com- 
pletely covered with the oistinctive signs and 
figures common to the chiefs and members of 
the royal family in the Navigator Islands. He 
is a devout Christian, being a convert, and a 
Bible is his constant companion.” It is, he 
says, the unanimous wish of the natives that 
this country shall guarantee some protection 
to them. 

—Liszt, who is now in Rome, requires a great 
deal of solicitation before he will play, and if 
he consents it is only after much flattery. A 
lady got the better of him recently by locking 
her piano when he was expected, instead of 
leaving it open after the manner of her 
friends and rivals. The famous player was 
spared hints and prayers: but he was not at 
ease. He wandered about the instrument for 
awhile and finally asked the hostess for the 
key. 

—The Duke of Westminster has an income 
of $1,000,000. 

—The Marquis of Bute has offered to build 
the great hall of Glasgow University. 

—President and Mrs. Potter are giving 
weekly receptions to the students of Union 
College. 

—Dr. J. G. Holland has just finished a long 
poem in rhyming stanzas, called “The Puri- 
tan’s Guest.” 

—John Scoble, a Canadian member of Par- 
liament, died lately in Ontario at the age of 
seventy-nine. 

—The young American painter, Henry Le- 
land, was killed in Paris, November 5, while 
playing with a pistol. 

—-Dr. Aibert T. Bledsoe, editor of the 
“Southern Review,” digd at Alexandria, Va., 
of paralysis. 

—Rev. I. 8. Kalloch, formerly of Kansas, 
but now a preacher at San Francisco, thinks 
that the Chinese are poisoning American so- 
ciety. 

--Edwin Booth celebrated his birthday by 
visiting the Mammoth Cave and laying there 
the corner-stone of a monument to Shakes- 
peare. 


cess 





ORATORIO SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, 
STEINWAY HALL. 


“MESSIAH.” 


A Public KRebearsal of the ‘“‘Messiah”’ 
will be given on 
THURSDAY AFrERNOON, Dec. 27, 1877, at 2, 
with the following soloists: 
Miss EMMA C. THURSBY, 
Miss ANNA DRASDIL, 
Mr. GEORGE SIMPSON, 
Mr. FRANZ REMMERTZ, 
And Dr. DAMROSCH’S GRAND ORCHESTRA. 
Tickets, including reserved seats. $1. Forsale at 
the usuai places. 
The evening performance of the ** Messiah” will 
take place on Saturday, December 29, at 8 P.M. 





DITMAN’S SEA SALT 





To preduce real sen water at will, dis- 
solve this salt tn ordinary water. This 
solution possesses all the health-giving 
qualities and tonic virtues of vatural sea- 
water. while it is free from the organic 
impurities of the surf. For sale by drug- 


gists generally. A.J. DiTMAN. 
roadway and Barclay St.. N. Y. 


Porcelain Painting 


LACROIX TUBE COLORS, 


PPEPARED READY FOR USE, 


For Painting on China, &c. 


Manuals on the subject, 50 cents. 
Also, ALL OTHER MATERIALS & REQUI- 


SITES FOR THIS ART always in stock. {@ "Send 
for Price-List. 
J. MARSCHINC & CO., 


48 JohniSt.,°New York. 





1877. B EATTY, 1878. 


Brand New $340 ORGAN for only $95. 





: BEATTY’S EXTRA 
GRAND PANELED SOLID WALNUT CASE 
PARLOR ORGAN, Heavy raised panels, highly- 
polished French Walnut face, elaborately finished. 
Three sets of reeds; five octaves; 13 stops, viz., 1. 
Grand Organ; 2. Principal F rte; 8. Dulcet; 4. Diap- 
ason; 5. Hautboy; 6. Principal; 7. Vox Humana; 
8. Flute; 9. Violina; 10 Duiciara: 11. Echo; 12. Ce- 
leste; 18. Cilarienet. Beatty's Excelsior Grand Or- 
gan Knee Swell, and Beatty’s New and Improved 
B50 ne Kpee Sweil. Weight, boxed over, 


STYLE NO. 1,425. 


AGENTS’ REGULAR RETAILPRICBonly $340 
I will sell during the hc liday season, boxed and 
delivered on cars. this magnificent parlor organ. 
crand new, retail price $34, for only $95, cash, 
with order. money to be forwardes by New York 
oraft or Post Office money order. This is a correct 
cut of the organ, and it is fully warranted for six 
years. Sent on five to fifteen days’ test srial. Mon- 
ey refunded and freight charges paid by me both 
ways if in any way unsatisfactory. You can order 
direct from this advertisement (which will not ap- 
pear again), and rely upon fair deaiings. The 
above unparalleled offer is only good for the hoi 
Cay season, and is made sclely with a view of in- 
troducing this superb instrument. trusting that by 
offering it at this very low price I shall induce 
many to select it for their holiday presents, there- 
by building upademand that will eventually re- 
vay me for this immense sacrifice. Orders will BE 
*LLLED same day the money is RECELVED dur- 
ing the holiday season. Please order at once. 
Special holiday off r now ready on all styles of 
the world-renowned BEATTY PIANO. Grand, 
Square and Upright, and BEATTY’S ceiebrated 
Golden Tongue, Parlor, Church, Hall, and Grand 
Cabinet Organs. Over sixty thousand now in actual 
use in this and other countries,and all g1ving entire 
satisfaction. Sweetest-toned. most perfect pianos 
and organs ever before manufactured in this or 
any other country. Challenge the world to equal 
them. New One-Thousand Dollar Pianos only 
$297.00. Magnificent Grand Square Pianos, all 
rvupd corners, retai! price #900, only $260. Klegant 
#650 Pianos, only $175. Klegant 4375 mirror-top 
organs, only $105. Magnificent $300 Cabinet Organs, 
only $86. Parlor Organs, retail price by local 
gents $300, only $86. Elegant $ Organs, only 
#65. Very fine 2-stop Organs only $45. No better 
Organs can be made,and1 challenge comparison. 
Best holiday offer ever made. les now over 
$1,000.000 annually. New eighty-horse steam power 
manufsctory now in ful! operation. Finest and 
most perfect establishment of its kind on this con- 
tinent, for length of time in actual business. Re- 
member, any instrument poe order is sent on five 
to fifteen days’ test trial, money refunded, and 
freight charges paid by me both ways if in apy 
way unsatisfactory, xtraordipary liberal d's- 
count t» teachers, ministers. churches, schov!s, 
lodges, pubiue nalis, ete., in orier to have them 
introduced at once. Agents wanted. Confidential 
circular to the trade for the New Year now ready. 
Twenty-four page, large sized tllustrated News- 
paper, all ab ut Piano and Organ ar, ready. 
sum ple ing free. Never before in the histury of 
this trade has any house accomplished anything 
like the resutts that 1 have realizea tu this year. a 
constantly increasing trade each month greater 
than the former. for twelve cunsecutive months. 
Thousands of my celebrated Pianos and Organs 
have, during the yeur 18:7, made their way to 
churches, balls, seminaries, colleges and happy 
households over the length and breadth of this 
vast continent; Saratoga, Cape May, Long Branch, 
Newport, Schovuley’s Mountains and other summer 
resorts, have each added t their attractions by 
the introduction of wy instruments. Scattered, 
us they are, over the hills otf Maine, through the 
sunny groves of Florida, in the Parlors of the 
Millionaire, and in the Cabin of the Miner on the 
Pacific siepe. on the Lofty M untains of the Ter- 
ritories in the Dominion of Canaja, they will as- 
s st me in the evuming year, while those shipped 
ucross the Ocean and tw the Islands of the Seas 
are increasing the area of the forthcoming sales. 
dress 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, 


Washington, New Jersey, U.S. America. 


Cut this Advertisement out, as it appears 
but Once. 





SEND FOR 


ll SAMPLES |l| 


OF FABRICS, 
AND RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, TO 


JOHN WANAMAKER & CO., 


THE FINEST CLOTHING HOUSE, 


818 & 820 Chesinut Street, Philadelphia, 


t® Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
tunded, if goods are returned unworn in 
10 days. 
(Please say what paper you saw this in.) 


Watches. Watches. Watches 


THE ELECTR GOLD WATCH CO, 
No. 117 Fulton St., N. Y.,are now offering 
their handsome Electro Gold Stem-winding Watch- 
es at Fifteen Dollars each. These Watches have 
all the latest improvements, requiring no key 
either for winding or setting the hands. We are 
manufacturing a Key winding Watch, bunting 
case, gents’ aad ladies’ sizes. at Twelve Dollars 
each, These Watches have the very best anchor 
Movements, and are warranted accurate and reli- 
able. They are equal in all respects in Dura- 
bility and Correct Time-keeping to plsber peices 
Watches he Cases are made of Nickel Compo- 
sition and Silver. with a thickness of Gold -utside 
ano inside, by our new Electro process, which in- 
sures the Gola to wear from 5 to 10 years, and 
have the same appearance as the finest Solid Gold 
Watches at one third the cost. They are packed 
in a handsome Morceces Case, and sent to any part 
of the country, C. O. D., with privilewe of examin- 
ing before taking. Address F.C. MILLER & CO., 








11i Fulton Street, New York. P.O. Box 3725. 





GAS FIXTURES 


Gilt, Bronze, Decorative Porcelain, 
AND TO SPECIAL DESIGNS. 


FINE CLOCKS, 


In Bronze and Marble and Ornamental 
Bronzes. 


Architectural Church Fixtures, 


unsurpassed in variety and excelience, and 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK 
of Artistic Designs and at Low Prices. 


Orders by correspondence or otherwise respect- 
fully solicited, to which most careful attention 
will be given 


MITCHELL, VANCE &CO.., 


836 and S38 BROADWAY, and 13th ST., 
Near Union Square, NEW YORK. 


Manufactory—‘24th and 25th Sts. and 10th 
venue, N. Y. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & C0. 


ARE OFFERING 


CREAT BARCAINS 


DINNER AND TEA SETS, 


Glass and Fancy Articles, 








Dinner Set, Blue Dresden Pattern, $33. 
Decorated Tea Sets, $12. 
White French China Dinner Sets, $30. 
Decorated French China Dinner Sets, 
$30 to $95. 


HAVILAND FAIENCE 


FOR WEDDING GIFTS, &c. 


No. 747 Broadwav, New York. 


JAPANESE GOODS. 


DIRECT IMPORTATIONS IN 
CHOICE VARIETY. 


The most curious and unique presents for the 
Holidays. 
We make special figures to buyers for Church 


~~ FINE TEAS 


of all kinds, warranted pure, at 38c. and 50c. 

BASKET-PICKED TEA&, 81 Ib. 

GENUINE RUSSIAN FLOWERY PEKOE TEA. 
$3.00 per Ib, 


TSURU & CO., 
JAPANESE BAZAAR, 


38 FULTON ST., N. Y., only three 
blocks from FULTON FERRY. 


China and Japan Depot. 


186 FRONT STREET, N.Y. 


Holiday Goods. 


RICH CLOTSONNE ANG, Z° GAN AND 
KiOLO BRONZES. BAMBOO AND LACQUBR 
WAKE, DECORATED PORCELAINS, VASEs, 

TETB-A-TELE SETS, TABLE WARE. 
GREAT VARIETY AT LOWEST PRICES. 


H. C. PARKE, 186 Front Street. 


JUST WHAT EVERY CHILD WANTS. 
A Nice Holiday Present. 
The Fale Seap Bubble Toy. 

300 bubbles blown 
without refilling; bub- 
bles blown singly or in 
jong chains of 6 or 8. 
Air tight and cannot 

















ers. Mailed, post. paid, 
for 25 cents each, by 
E. B. BL 


General Agent. 
P.O. 








O. box 5,712. 
64 Barclay st., 
New York. 





Patent ladelible Cancelling Ink, 


Used exclusively by the New York City, 
Boston, and ether large Post-Offices. 
Adapted for use in Post-Offices, Banks, and 
Offices of every character, and can be used with 
steel, wood or rubber stamps. 
Price per Ib. (by express), 75 cents. 
Cireular sent on application. 


VAN DER LINDEN & CO., 


27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


SCROLL SAW PATTERNS. 


Send 3c. wemp for lilustrated Sheet and Price- 
—_ ° A.W. ORTON, Designer, 22 Piatt Street, 
ew York. 


50 ka RGE PIKED CARDS. with pame.ic. 
in case 13, 25 bd Acquaintance 10c, 
Ag’ts outfit 10c. Dowd & Co., Bristo!,Conn. 








E. D. BASSFORD’S, 


Cooper Institute, New York City, 


New lilustrated Priced Catalogue 
is a book of fifty closely printed 
pages, quoting with the size, 
capacity and style the prices of 
about SIX THOUSAND items 
of Housefurn!shing Hardware, 
China, Class, Silverware, Cutlery, 
Cooking Utensils, Table Ware, 
Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Coal 
Vases, Fire Sets and Stands, and 
every kind of goods for the fur- 
nishing of a house and table from 
the plainest for every day use to 
the richest and most elaborately 
decorated, all at prices a great 
deal below competitors’ figures, 
as will be seen by examination of 
Price List, which with illustrated 
catalogue is mailed free on receipt 
of Sc. stamp. Coods carefully 
boxed and shipped to all parts. 


EDWARD D. BASSFORD, 
Cooper Institute, New York City. 


Please mention this paper. 


CHINA AND GLASS WARE 


POPULAR PRICES, 
White Eng. Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces .$16 50 
Fine White Fr. China Dinner Sets,complete. . 3000 
Fine White french China Tea Sets, 44 pleces. 700 
Fine Gold- Band Fr. China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 8 50 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers, doz. $2 
Toilet Sets. ll pieces, decorated, $5; White,... 300 
ALL HOUSK-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Goods from Weekly Trade Sales a Specialty. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-lists mailed free 
On application. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 


Gonds carefully selected and securely packed for 
transportation free of any charge. SentC. O. D. 
or P. ©. money order. 

Please mention where you saw this advertisement. 


KANSAS. 


All about its Soil, Climate, Resources, Prod- 
ucts, Laws, and its People are given in the 
KANSAS FARMER, a page weekly, in its 
15th year. Post paid, 3 months, 50c. 

Address J.K. HUDSON, Topeka, Kansas. 

Has quickly takena pg me among agri- 


cultural journais.—N. ¥ yUNE..... We have 


considered it among the best of our exchanges, 
and a worthy representative of the West.— 
Practical Farmer, Phila....Our Kansas friends 
should feel much pride in the high character 
and sterling worth of their State agricultural 
paper.—National Live-Stock Journal. ....We 
cheerfully credit it with being one of the best 
edited of our Western agricultural exchanges. 
—Spirit of the Times, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


To Sunday School Workers. 


During 1878, The Sunday School Times will 
contain, week by week, Critical Notes on the 
Old Testament Lessons, by Prof.C. H. Toy: on 
the New Testament Lessons, by Prof. A. C. 
Kendrick. Meditations on the lessons, by 
Prof. Austin Phelps. Illustrative Applica- 
tions by H.Clay Trumbull. A Lesson Frame- 
work, giving the outline and connections, by 
the Rev. George A. Peltz. Notes for Primary 
Teachers, by Faith Latimer. Illustrations, 
by the Rev. W. W. Newton.~ Eclectic Com- 
mentary, by the Rev. Dr. Willard M. Rice, and 
Blackboard Outlines, by skilled teachers. 

Mr. Charles F. Richardson, so well known 
for his literary work on The Independent, 
will give his constant attention to the columns 
of The Times. Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke will 
write a serial story, for the encouragement of 
Christian workers. All this, in addition to the 
other varied departments of the paper. 


HOW TO CET IT. If you will send your 
address and twenty-five cents, you will receive 
The Times every week for three months. This 
offer is only for newsubscribers. The regular 
prices are: From 1 to 14 copies a year, $2.15 
each, From 15 to 29 copies a year, $1.90 
each. 30 copies and upwards, a year, $1.65 
each. Send seven eents for a specimen of 
the Scholars’ Quarterly. A handsome colored 
map in each number tor 1878. Specimens of 
the Weekly Lesson Leaf sent free. Address, 


JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 
610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 











THE UNION - ARGUS 


Is recognized asthe most desirable mediumf r 








| 


ADVERTISING in Brookiyn, having a lurge circula- 

tion among the best people. It isu firet-class FAM- 

ILY PAPER. The Merchant’s paper, the Mechanic's 

paper, the Proteeeions Man’s paper, the paper 

giving the LATEST NEWS in a condensed styie. 
e paper for the POLITICIAN. In fact, the 


PAPER FOR EVERYBODY, 





PRICE, TWO CENTS. 
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DRY GOODS. 


WILSON & GREIG, 


771 BROADWAY, Corner of 9th St. 


HOLIDAY SALE. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


SPECIAL BARCAINS. 


100 COSTUMES and OVERDRESSES wi!! be offer- 
ed on MONDAY at half their value. 


Dress Goods, Cloths, Cloakings. 
MOURNING GOODS AND BLACK SILKS 
selling off, as we give up this department. 


Children’s Cloaks and Dresses. 
INFANTS’ CLOAKS, HATS, CAPS, BABY BAS8- 
ts KETS, &c. Also a variety of Handkerchiefs. 

Collars and Cuffs, Embroidered Fichus 
and other Paris Novelties. 


CLOAKS, CLOAKS,}|,: 


in Cloth, Silk ana Figured Sicilienne. 
ELEGANT SILK CLOAKS, LINED WITH FUR, 
the best value and make in this city. 


FURS. FURS. FURS. 


GREAT BARGAINS IN FURS OF ALL KINDS. 
25 per cent. cheaper than regular fur stores. 
A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF FUR PLATES FOR 
CIRCULARS. 
DRESSMAKING DEPARTMENT. 
Latest fashions received. Ladies’ own materials 
made up. Prices of making reduced. 


WILSON & GREIG. 
Useful and Appropetste Gifts 


LADIES’ AND GENTS’ 
Furnishing Goods 


ROBES DE CHAMBRE, 
SMOKING JACKETS, 

FRENCH and ENG. CARDIGAN JACKETS, 
HEMSTITCHED BORDERED SILK HDKFS.. 
CANTON SILK and FANCY BORDERED 
POCKET HDKFS., 

SILK AND CASHMERE MUFFLERS, 
TIES, CRAVATS, SCARFS, SUSPENDERS, 
KID, DOGSKIN and OTHER GLOVES, 
FANCY SILK HOSIERY, 
BALBRIGGAN HOSE AND ¥ HOSE, 
And UNDERWEAR of every description. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, Cor. 19th St. 


TURKISH, 
Persian and Indian 
CARPETS, 


RUCS and MATS, 


Specially selected for the 


HOLIDAYS. 


An Invoice just received of 


Antique Desiens, 


Forming the LARGEST and FINEST COL- 
LECTION in this market. 
ALSO, 
SHEEP-SKIN, WOQL BORDERED and 
COCOA-FIBRE DOORMATS, 
PLAID AND DAMASK LINENS for 
DANCING and CRUMB CLOTHS. 
FELT AND WOOLEN DRUGGETS, &c., &c. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


























And Milward’s “ Helix’’ Needies. 
.(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 





1877. 1840. 


JONES. 


CHOICEST NOVELTIES. 

Six floors of this magnificent structure, each floor 
over 100 feet square, replete with newest and mst 
stylish Winter Goods, in greatest variety and best 
chosen of any house in the city, from every article 
of use or Furniture for Kitchen, to elegant Parlor 
Outfits, and every conceivable article of Personal 
Apparel, Infants’ Outfits, Ladies’ and Misses’ Un- 
der-garments, Shoes, Hosiery, Millinery, Laces, 
Gloves, and an endless variety of Fancy Goods and 
Notions at unprecedentedly low prices. 





Dress Goods, Z oa Boys’! Suits. 
Millinery. 
Z Fane ney Goods. 


Sacques, z” ’ a 
Suits, Zz 


Shawls 2 "Z Hosiery. 
Furs, = 


“ JONES * 


[r EIGHTH AVE. EIGHTH AVE. 
| AND 
a Street. Nineteenth Strect. | 


.. JONES 


Shoes, Z 
Ribbons, zs. 
Underwear Z 
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2” Silks, 
a "Cloths, 
_2 Domestics, 
Upholstery, Z =. Carpets, 
Farniture, ZZ House Furnishing 
—- Z Goods. 


HOLIDAYS. 





Fancy Goods, Toye, Glassware, Crockery, 
Silverware, 

and large assortment of general HOUSE-FUR- 
NISHING GOODS. Stock all newly imported for 
the Holidays and wi'l average 30 per cent. below 
ordinary prices 

Extraordinary inducements in all departments. 
All orders will receive prompt attention. Cata- 
logues sent free. 


JONES sin avenue, JONES 


Corner Nineteenth Street. 





THE NEW PATENT OVERCOAT 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


ZEROCOAT. 


OVERCOAT, MUFFLER, AND 
MITTENS COMBINED. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING CLOTHIERS. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


W.& J. Sloane 


ARE MAKING A GRAND 


Exhibition of Choice 


INDIA and 
PERSIAN 


CARPETS 
RUGS, 


Which they are offering at 
Greatly Reduced Prices. 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 
R.H.Macy& Co. 


GENERAL FANCY soo0ne AND 
DRY GOOL pe. ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES RECEIVED 
BY EVERY KUROPEAN STEAMER. 
Messrs. LA FORGE & VALENTINE 
who have been for ten years the managing part- 
pers are now the sole proprietors of the concern. 
The house has | pod — and never has had any 
Branch, Agent or Ag 
LA FURGE KID GLOVE. all desirable shades. 
2 button Tee., %e., $1.24, and .$1.48, according to 


quality. 
ALL ORDERS BY eve SPECIAL 


Qataloguee sent free on application. 
Nos. 194, 200, 202, 204, 206 and 208 Sixth Avenue. 
65 and ei West 13th St.,and 60 and 62 West ith St 


Address 4TH 8ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE, N, ¥, 











ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 
NOVELTIES 


Rich French Flowers, Fancy and Ostrich Feathers 
and Feather Trimmings, Bridal Appointments 
and Veils, Floral Garnitures for Ball and 
‘Evening Costumes, 


““Arranged to Order.” 


JARDINIERBS, VASES, BASKETS filled with 
beautiful tropical Leaf Plants and Bouquets, “a 
specialty.” To the trade and institutions a dis- 
count. Orders by muil receive special care. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


“The Artificial Flower Guide,” 


A SEMI-ANNUAL MAGAZINE, 


finely FR onan containing 32 pages highly inter- 
esting reading matter on the 


TOILETTE 


AND 


Artificial Floral Decoration. 


Also, Catalogue and Price List of the latest 
Novelties. 

For sale by newsdealers generally. or sent post- 
paid upon receipt of 20 cents, by addressing 

THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 

28 Mast l4th St., 4 doors west of University Place, 
N. LOEWENSTELN, Proprietor. 

9 Rue de C lery, Paris. 
ou A Ln n writing, please mention The Christian 

nilop. 


<E. RIDLEY & SONS 


Grand and Allen Sts., N. Y. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH 
ANNUAL GREETING 


Santa Claus. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS, 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 


(WHEN THEY COME.) 
BASEMENT: 


TOYS! TOYS!! TOYS!!! 
China Sets. China Ware. 


EVERYTHING THAT EVERYBODY 
ADVERTISES WORTH ADVERTISING, AND 
A GREAT MANY OTHER THINGS THAT 
OTHERS HAVEN’T GOT AND CAN’T GET. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


FIRST FLOOR: 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 
THIS COUNTERIS A CURIOSITY. EXAMINE. 
LEATHER GOODS—SATCHELS, from 4c. up. 
POCKET-BOOKS, We., lic., 2c., 2c., UP TO 

FINEST GOODS. 

DRESSING-CASES, CIGAR AND CARD CASES, 
PORTFOLIOS, ALBUMS, JEWELRY (Solid 
Gold), GARNET JEWELRY, LADi&s’ COMBS, 
FANS, OPERA-GLASSES, FANCY COMBS AND 
BRUSHES. 


WENCK’S PERFUMERIES 
(Quality unrivaled). 
OTHER MANUFACTURERS OF FANCY PER- 
FUMERY. VARIETY in BOXES at 2k., 23c., 30c., 
40c., 50c., to $10, 


WORSTED EMBROIDERIES 


FOR SLIPPERS, CUSHIONS, FOOT-RESTS, &c. 


SECOND FLOOR. 
HOLIDAY GOODS. 
Dolls ! 


Dolls !! Dolls!!! 


ABOUT 400 DIFFERENT STYLES. 
FROM 5CENTS TO $20. 











YOU WILL BE B&TTER SAT- 
ISFIED. 


Open Evenings until Ten 0’Clock 


DURING THE WEEK. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, = 311 1-2 GRAND 8ST., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 707 ALLEN STREET. 


Hygienic Undergarments 
FOR LADIES & CHILDREN. 


Union Under Fianne!ls, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Chime- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Send for [liustrat- 
ed Catalogue of these new 
style undergarments, mention- 
ing this paper, to 

Mrs. H. 8. HUTCHINSON, 


6 East lith St., N. ¥. 


COME EARLY 














LACE CURTAINS 


AT TREMENDOUS BARGAINS. 
Having purchased. atan enormous discount, the 
stock of a St Gal! manufacturer, the “ finest hand- 
made goods,” «mbracing the largest and finest 
assortment ever offered at retuil,g@will be closed 
out at about 
HALF PRICE. 
REAL LACE CURTAINS FROM $7.50 to $50, 
WORTH DOUBLE. 
GUIPURE LACK at $3. 50 and upwards 
NOTTING HAM LACE CURTAINS from ONE 
DOLLAR per pair t + & finest imported. 
LACE SHADES IN GREAT VARIETY. 


CARPETS 


PRICES REDUCED IN ALL GRADES. 
TURKISH AND PERSIAN 


All sizes, from a small door mat to a large size car- 
pet. f “OQOUROWN DIRECT IMPORTATION.’ 
NA, NAPHISTAN REVERSIBLE CAR- 
*E!, entirely new and very handsome, 
at $1.95. yard wide. 
BORDERS to match. 
Confined exclusively to us. 





DRUGGETS AND OIL CLOTHS 
A specialty. All widths and sizes. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 
Nos. 183 and 185 SIXTH AVE., 
DOOK BELOW ISTH ST. WESOLICIT A CALL. 


SCOTT'S 
EXTENSIVE SHOE STORE 


34th St. and Sth Ave., N. Y. 





His immense stock of first class Goods at low 


Prices. 
BURT’sS SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


All Goods Marked in Plain Figures. 
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Fig. 66. Black Lynx Muff, Satin Lined, Patent 
Fur Wristlet, Handsome Tassels, $5. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AN OPPORTUNITY ond Gens. 
COLE’S VOYACE OF LIFE, the 


reat master-piece of the age. Chil¢hood. Youth, 
aphood and Old Age, each 2 ft. x 2% ft., engraved 

at a eost of $12,000, given away with THE 
CONTRIBUTOR. ‘brs. Abbott, 
cust, Miss Willeru, and a host of others write for 
it. Begins its seventh year with the highest rank 
as an undenominativnal religicus, family ano 8. 8. 
monthly journal. 8.8. Notes pronounced unequal- 
ed. The paper with the four engravines $1.50. with 

one engraving $1.25. Terms to Agents. etc., free. 

J. H. EARLE, 20 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 
—Great inducements to agents and large 
,consumers. Send for price list to Japan 

Tea Warehouse, 78 Barclay st., New York. 


Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 
Staple Goods to dea-ers. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Permanent employ- 
meut. address S. A. GRANT & CG., 
2,4,6&6 Home 8t., Cincinnau, 0. 


yf Ladies Elegant 
4 >) Imitation Kose 
2 Coral Set Breast- 































t 
for 25 cenis. Three 
sets f r W cents. 
Imitation Coral 
sieev« Buttons 
to match, 25 
cents per 
set.orthree 
sets for 50 
cents. Ele- 
gant Neck- 
Inces with 
Cha nme, 





$1 each 
cents extra | a on all Canadian orders, 
to prepay po gripes Extra inducements to 
pfcnts 5 E & C9., 11 Clinton 
Place, New York City. 


[e-BOOK AGENTS TAKE NOTICE !_at 
BETSEY BOBBET COME AGAIN 


Josiah Allen’s Wife: 
SAMANTHA AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


Send for circulars to AMERICAN PUBLISHING 
CO., Hartford, Ct., Cinn., O., Chicago. Ill., Newark, 
Pa 


N. 





$5 to ‘810 a day t to Wide Awake Agents. Sample 
and C. at alogue free. R. L. Fletcher, 1 Dey St., N.Y 


to Agents selling my 10 new articles 
BIG PA Chromos, Watches, Jewelry,etc. Send 
pled toe catalogue. R. Morris, c hicago, ll. 


year, Agents wanted everywhere. Bu us- 
inoa at ietiy legitimate Particulars vr e 
ORTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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~~ bad wm ° 

Wit and Wisdom. 

Is Mr. Stanley Matthews worth all he 
has cost?” asks the ‘‘ Tribune.’’ Perhaps 


so, if he can be paid for in the Dollar of 
the Daddies.—[Boston Herald. 





ONE of our young men who visited 
Europe, a short time since, stepped 
ashore at Liverpool with a beard the 
growth of the voyage, long hair, and 


looking and feeling decidedly ,rusty 
generally. Heat once repaired to the 
nearest barber shop, and having en- 


tered, said to the native artist in charge: 
‘*‘T want you to shave me, to cut my 
hair, brush me up, and make a good- 
looking man of me.’’ The barber looked 
the young man over for a moment and 
very deliberately remarked: *‘ Hi can 
shave thee and cut thy ‘air, and brush 
thee h’up, but no living being can make 
a good-looking man of thee.’’—[{Willi- 
mantic Journal. 


A LITTLE fellow, five or six years old, 
who had been wearing undershirts 
much too small for him, was one day, 
after having been washed, put into a 
garment as much too large as the other 
had been too small. Our six-year-old 
shrugged his shoulders, shook himself, 
walked around, and -finally burst out 
with, ‘* Ma, I do feel awful lonesome in 
this shirt !”’ 





MAMMA sat in the nursery sewing, 
with baby May playing at her feet. Six- 
year-old Lou was there, too, tending 
her dolly, and mamma was talking to 
cer of the duty and pleasure of being 
kind and generous to those not so well 
off as ourselves. Loujdrank it all in 
eagerly; ber eyes grew bright and ear- 
nest. ‘‘Ohmamma,” shecried, ‘‘if baby 
had something awful pretty, and there 
was a real poor little girl coming along 
the sidewalk, I would go right off and 
give it to her!”’ 





Art arecent teachers’ examination in a 
certain county in this state, a lady who 
had held certificates for the last five 
years bounded Wisconsin on the north 
by the North Sea, and said the Po was 
the longest river in Europe. Another 
oid teacher being asked by the superin- 
tendent whether this country was a 
democracy, replied: ‘‘ No, but it would 
have been if Mr. Tilden had been 
elected. Since Mr. Hayes was elected it 
is a republic.”’ We are informed that 
these were not exceptional answers.— 
(Wisconsin Teacher. 


A JUVENILE SANDWICH.—* Pa,” said a 
ten-year-old, ‘I want for Christmas a 
French doll, a Bible anda Punch and 
Judy.” (Fact.) And pa said he would 
see about it. 


WE notice that at a recent prayer- 
meeting the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
said that under certain circumstances it 
was allowable to pound {the grace of 
God into a sinner. We presume this is 
all right, but if any Romans undertake 
this method, the best interests of the 
church demand that they begin with 
sinners that are not too large.—[Rome 
Sentinel. 


““ComE, pa,” said a youngster just 
home from school, “how many peas 
are there ina pint?’ ‘‘How can any- 
body tell that, you foolish boy?” “I 
can, every time. If you don’t believe 
it, try me.” ‘ Well how many are there, 
then?’ ‘ Just one pin every pint, pa.” 


B01 Toys. Games, (877 


Clocks, Bronzes, Fancy 
Coods, the St. Germain Stu- 
dent Lamp, Dresden and 
French China, &c., Bac- 
carat and Fine Classware, 
&c., at retail, suitable 
for Presents. Low Prices. 
Large Assortments. 


HINRICHS, 
29,31 and 33 Park Place, N. ¥. 


= New Year Cards, with name, 2%c. 25 E. 
2) tra Mixed 10c, Geo. L Reed & CO.,Nassau,NY 














STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


In order to protect the public against imposition 
and asa rebuket> unscrupulous advertisers, the 
Judges have given another certificate, dated July 
28, 1877, to Steinway & Sons, as follows: 

‘* This is to certify that the piano-fortes 
of Messrs. Steinway & Sons, comprising ( Joncert 
and Parlor, Grand, § re, and Upright, ex- 
hibited by them at the Centennial Expositien at 
Philadelphia in 1876, presented the greatest total- 
ity of excellent qualities and novelty of construc- 
tion, and in all points of excellence they received 
our highest average of points, and accordingly 
our unanimous inion concedes to Messrs. 
Steinway & Sons’ * Highest degree of excellence 
in all their styles.’ ”’ 

Extracts made and copied from the note-books 
of the examining Judges, duly certified by them 
reveal the significant fact that their ratings on 
each and every style of pianofortes exhibited by 
Steinway & Sons were far above ali other com 
peting exhibitors, and reached a 


GRAND TOTAL AVERAGE OF 
95 1-2 OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96! 
t2® The next highest exhibitor’s average only 
90 3-4 OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96. 


— eve certificates can be seen at Our ware 
room 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


WAREROOMS : 


STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 109 and 111 E. 14th St., New York. 


A GREAT OFFER for HOLIDAYS! 


Ww will durin these HARD T MES andthe 
HOLIDAYS dispose 7100 NEW PLANOS 
an nd ORGA ins’ of wet, makers, at lower 
prices /or cash, or Installments, than Oy be- 
fore offer WATERS’ PIANOS and OR- 
GANS are the BES 
5 years. Ill. Catal 
ucements to the tra 
40; i - Gos 





warranted for 
mes | Pratled.. reat in- 
maf? ‘ORGANS, 9 3 


ops, 365; 8 

; 1 more, 890 ; im 

riect order, and no year. Sheet music at 

half price. HORACE WATERS & SONS. 

Manufacturers ope Dealers, 40 East 14th 
Street, New York 





ACENTS WANTED in every City 
and Town to sell 


L’OTER. 


Takes out a Grease Spot, Paint or Stains from 
your Clothes, Silks, Woolens, Cashmeres, etc., 
instantly, leaving no Stain, Smell, nor 
injuring the most delicate fabric 
that water will not spot. 





Price 2 cents. Sent by mail on receipt of price 


Large profits can be made by active men and 
women. Send for Circular and prices. 


Office and Salesroom, 118 Liberty St. 
Address 
BEECHER & CO., 
Lock Box 3395, 
New York City. 


Antique and Modern Furniture. 


SYPHER & CoO., 
No. 593 Broadway, 


Have recently received from Europe and china 
some splendid specimens of furniture, etc.. us fol- 
lows: 

From EvuRoPE: Dutch Inlaid, Marqueterie, Buhl 
and French Carved Oak Furniture, Dutch Musical 
and Automaton Hall Clocks, French Parlor and 
Bracket Clocks, French and Italian Bronzes, Se- 
vres, Dresden and English Chinaware, Glassware. 

From CHINA: A very large and elegant assort- 
ment of Teakwood Furniture in Tables, Sofas, 
Chairs, Cabinets, Etageres, Stools, etc., etc. 

Modern Furniture in great variety. 


Churches, BUday -chools, 


INDIVIDUALS 


who are about to purchase an ORGAN or 
PIANO for use in the Church, the School, 
or the Home, should consult with the under- 
signed before ordering. He has especial facil- 
ties for procuring the above of Best Makers 
and will sell at exceptionally low prices for 
cash. Every Instrument fully warranted. 

COMMUNION WARE in White Metal, 
or heavily plated with Silver, at special dis- 
count to needy Churches. Address 


H. C. KING, 
27 Park Place. New York. 


The Toledo Blade. 


NASBY’S PAPER. 
BEFORE YOU 











subscribe for any 
other F beper, sep — 


for a copy of THE TOLEDO 
largest c! = ‘ne as News ott )~4,4 oo 
in the coun 


t large pages. sixty four col- 
umns woonty, neo’ iit The Best mr = Gapert- 
meots of terature. oom 

Sketches. Poetry, Wit and a 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 














EEKSKILL (N.Y. 


MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY. Opens Sept. 12. 


Send for Circular. 


LESTER SCROLL SAW 


Price complete, $8; without lathe 
$6. Send for Catalogue of new 
desigas for Scroli-Sawing. Also 
Hand and Fvot power Saws, Fan- 
cy Woods, Tools and Materials 
for Scroll or Fret Work sent free. 

w-blades 10 cents per dozen, 
poutpata. Mention this = 
J.B. igs og & CO 


b is 
50 and 52 Ghathans ‘street, N. Y. 








INCTN NATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
EGE. Best advantages in Literature, Science, 
Tanguagéa, Painting dnd Music. 
REV. DAVID H. MOORK, D.D., PREst. 





Madison University. 3, 4, 6, 8, or 10 years’ course. 
Year 57 op’d Sept.13. Ad. Dr. r. Spear, Hamilton, N. 


GREENWICH ACADEMY 
H Institute and Commercial College 
02. For both sexes. A SEA SID “iohool.? 
direct route from New York to Boston. meeress 
Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEK, A.M., Principa 
E. Grenowhal R.1 





with Musical 
Fouoded 








The Magazine of pe pene Times. 


MOST EMINENT 
| my authors, suc as 
| £ t. on W. E. Gladstone, 

- re 400% Prot. 
B. Car- 


grater. all; B re bossean Prof, 
Huxtey Jas. A. 
AS Freeman, Fran- 
~ Pewer Cobbe. 
wr e ence: the Duke 
Aregtt Mrs ajo. 
Wan lack. Jean “La 
low. Miss Th ackerave! 
Qiiokant. Mrs. Alexander, 
eo. MacDonald, Matthew 














Arnold, W. W. Story, Tur- 

= Auerbach, Ruskin, ‘ennyson, 

rowning and many others, are represented in 
the pages ye] 


6 7 . A 
Littell’s Living Age. 

THE LIVING AGE has been published over thirty- 
three years, with the continued commendation of 
the best men of the country, and with constantly 
os success. 

A ys oe ly Magazine of sixty-four pages, it gives 
more than 
TAREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
doubie-column octavo pages of reading mutter 
. It presents in an inexpensive form, con- 
sidering its great amount of matter, with fresh- 
ness, oWing t its weekly issue, and with & satia- 
factery completeness attempted by no other 

ubdtication, the best Kssays, Reviews. Criticisms, 

ules, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, 
Scientific, Bio “From. the Historical and Political 
Information, the entire body of Foreign 
Periodical! Literatu: 

In 1878, the reductions ot the Leading 
Foreign Authors wil! be presented in its pages, 
—embracing the choicest Serial and Short Stories, 
and an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 
in the world, of the most valuable ys j and 
Scientific matter of the day, from the pens wf the 
foremost Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers 
and Editors, above-named and many others, 
—— every department of Knowledge and 

Trogress 

The importance of THE LIVING AGE to every 
American reader, as the only s#tisfactorily fresh 
and COMPLETE compilation of an indispensable 
current literature.—indispensable because it em- 
braces the productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVINC WRITERS, 
is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 
OPINIONS. 
“ THE LIVING AGE affords the best, the cheapest 
and most convenient means of keeping abreast 
pe bn progreee of eo mg in allits phases.” 


Philad 
onan it we find the best productions of the 
ters ye Tawuire all pamaeaty ready to our hana.’ 


Plundelphia 
Its p»ges teem alae wae the choicest literature of 

the day” re New ‘ork Tribune. 
“It is beyond al! question the best compendium 
Pe the pest current iiterature.’’— New York Evening 


best 


~ Indispensable to one who would keep pace with 
the tb se a and literature of the day.”—Churth 


“A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain 
of f omen ertainment and instruction.”—Hon. Robert 
Vinth 


.,, The oy periodical in America.”—Theo. L. Ouy- 
“ Fairly without a rival.”—Congregationalist, Bos- 


“The best of all the eclectic publications, and 
the cheapest. A montnly that comes every week.’ 
The Advance, 

“ It is incom le in the richness, variety, and 
Cnicags. worth of its articles.”—The Standard, 
Chicago. 

“There is no magazine pub!ished that gives go 
genera! CY Reowiodas of bag is going on in the lt 
ony wor Mame eekly, itimore. 
“ With Hy alone a reader may fairly keep up with 
all that is important in the literature. history, pol- 
wee. and science of the day.”’—The Methodist, New 


= The ablest essays, the most entertaining stor- 
ies, the finest peetr <, _. pagan language, are 
here gatherea to, State Journal, 

“It no equal ise any wy Ty ”— Philadelphia 


“It is ispensable to every one who desires a 
thorough compendium of all that is gees and 
Sotewarthy in the literary werld.” 

“ Ought to nd « a place in every ‘American home.” 
—New York 

Published WEEKLY at $8 00a year, free of postage. 


t= EXTRA OFFER FOR 1878. 2) 


To al! new subscribers for 1878, will be sent gratis 
the six numbers of 1877, containing the first install- 
mon” of a new serial, ** Krica.’’ translated from 
the German of Frau von Ingersieben,—the best 
work of one of the best and brightest authors of 
Germany. A new story by the churming ish 
authuress, Miss Thackeray, aiso appears in the 
same numbers, from aavance sheets, with other 
valuable matter. 


Club Prices for the hest Home & Foreign Literature. 


* Possessed of THE LIVING AGE and one or 
other of our vivacious American monthiies, a sub- 
scriber will find pimeols in command of the whole 
situation.”— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

For $10.50 THe LIVING AGE and either one of the 
American $4.00 Montblies , Ha "s bern = 
Bazar) will be sent fora y eS rehe $ 
for $9.50, Ay — ag | hon’ sed "the St. Aolas, 0 


Appleton DRESS 
LITTELL & GAY, Beston. 








We will send 


TO ADVERTISERS! 22: 


do any newspaper advertising, the THIRD EDITION of 


& SON’S MANUAL 


Watches, |B. BYNNER 


| 
; | 513 
| Diamonds, BROADWAY, 
Jewelry, 


ST. NICHOLAS 
IN LARGE 


HOTEL. 
VARIETY, 
and of the BEST QUALITY, atas LOW PRICES 
as corresponding goods can be bought ANY- 
WHERE IN THE CITY. Wholesale and Retail. 


THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY’S 
Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Salesroom, 13 John Street, New York. 
Factories, Middietewn. Conn 








FRANK LESLIE'S 


UNDAY MAGAZINE 


AN wwawumt ene ate JOURNAL 





ducted b 
CHARLES DEEMS, d. D.. LL.D. 
Frank Leslie’s Publishing Houre, 
0. 637 Pearl Street, N.Y. 
ora OF FRANK LESLIE'S SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY, 1878 
A Visit os Modern Bethiehem. (Ulustrated.) 
By the Rev. Philip Schaff, 1.D. 
Christmas and New Year's. (Illustrated.) By 
re Westerly 
r £50,00:'! ‘A Sito . By Mrs. Amelia E. Barr. 
Milton’ s Hymn on the Nativity. 
“ No Room in the Inn.” A Sermon. (lllustrated.) 
By the Editor. 
ee Life Only. A Serial Story. (lllustrated.) 
ey | lilustrated. ) 


M. F. Skene. 
ne Great Chartreuse. PW 
Tae Lighted House o iy A Story. 
(iHustrated.) By the Rev. 
Christmas in Norway. {Nestetes. ," 
New Year’s Address to 5uaday-school Teachers. 
a A! + ditor. 
be Hevrew + Angas to the Creater. By the Rev. 
Treadwell Wald 
Hours with English Sacred ‘Poets. 
Popular Exegesis. By the Editor 
on the Seers See. A Poem. By Benjamin G. 


dng lus.) 

Mission Notes. poasee- hool Note 

Editor’s Portfolio. 

And Editor’s Library fable, with much Miscel- 
laneous Reading 

The Third Volume commences with the Holiday 
Number. Terms, $3 a year, or cents @ copy. 
Now is the ume to = scribe. For sale at all 
Newsdealers. ddre 

FRANK iesiies PUBLISHING HOUSE, 

No. 537 Pearl Street, New York. 


PECK & SNYDER’S AMERICAN CLUB SKATE. 


First Paper. 


Genera! Religious Iatelligence. 








SIZES: 8. 85, 9, 936, 10, 1034, 11, 11& inebes, 
No. L Price per pair, with Biued Foot ae 
No Ful) Nickel Plated........ 
No. Hy “ “ Fine Polished = Plated. 7 00 


Peck & Snyder’s Clipper or N. ¥. Club Skate. 











No. 1 Price per pair, with Blued Foot Plate...82 00 


No. Full Nickel Plated....... 3 98 

No. i . “ Full Polished and @ Piated. 0 
The above Skates are all warranted of the first qual- 

ity,the No.1 being the same material as No. 4. ex- 


cepting in point of finish. Toour country customers 
we will forward sample pairs by express, charges 
prepaid, on receipt of price. A complete catalogue of 
cheaper Skates and Novelties sent on application. 


dress 
PECK & SNY DER. Manufacturers, 
P. O. Box 4958. 1:24 Nassau S8t., New York. 











| aya OR 


BREAKFAST, LUNCH AND TRAVELLERS, DEFIES ALL HONEST 
COMPETITION. SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS‘? 











FOR ADVERTISER: — aw : o. pon, 36 
than any which have ives . the nam 
circulation, and advertiaiy “A, r several a | 





Ste 

Th re Nasi 
Letters, a bright spicy and ~ asby 
De mment. and all the ot woctenl Ee a 
which fur many years have made THE BLA 
such a ae favorite all oi ozer thet panes States. 

Single co r 
year, $2.00; five copies, Ok. 75 each ; ten cu pies, $1.65 
wo on nee copy 2 every club of ten. 

pies ft for one or more. 

Address THE BLA LADE, f, Toledo. Ohio. 





papers in the Unit States and 
contains more information of value to an advert 
than can be found in any other pehihestion. All ists 





have been carefully revised, qua where = 
prices have been reduced. | Fe offers > 4 
and Be sure to 
cond for it before spending any in 
vertising. r 
ADVERTISING scours, Nimes B ia. 


Large discount to HOSPITALS, SEMINARIES 
SCHOOLS and RELIGLOOS SOCIBT LES. 








“Those answering an Advertisement 
confer - favor upon ny Adver- 





w the advertisemeut in 
> Union 
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Drc. 19, 1877. 


PROSPE OTUS 


OF THE 








NINTH VOLUME, 1878-’9. | 


THE ALDINE, 


The Art Journal of America. 





SOLD ONLY TO SUBSCRIBERS, 





Volume IX., Complete in 24 Parts. Iissned 
Monthly at 50 cents each. 


It is the purpose of the paeee to per- 
severe in their efforts to keep THE ALDINE 
as an exponent of Art work, free from com- 
petition, and to spare neither thought nor 
expense to still further beautify and im- 
prove the broad pages of the wor 

While urging the necessity of cultivating 
a taste for the utiful in Nature and Art, 
THE ALDINE has not been unmindful of the 
force of example aud illustration, therefore 
it has been a constant study to show, in the 
pages of the work itself, that improvement 
so certainly consequent upon sincere devo 
tion to ouch subjects. Asin the past, so in 
the future, THE ALDINE will continue to be 
an example of the progressive and refini 
influences of connection and association wit 
the beautiful and true. 

The volume now in preparation, while it 
will not suddenly depart from the general 
course of its predecessors, will yet present 

modifications and improvements, the 
me | of study and experience in fitti 
THE ALDINE to worthily maintain its posi- 
tion as ‘‘ The Art Journal of America.’ 

In the more mechanical department of the 
arrangement or make up, changes, in them- 
selves slight, will large y enhance the gen- 
eral beauty of the pages, which had alread 
won admiration so hearty and so unive 


Editorially, THe ALDINE will deal 
broadly and fairly with Art in general and 
American Art in particular. Carefully pre- 

red papers roa Ge reader well in- 
om od cn all Art ton ytd rtant 
Art centers of this country and 
The important exhibitions will receive ll 
and timely notice ; and artists whose achieve- 
ments have won for them the right shall be 
introduced and given a proper a ere | 
by sketches biographical and critical 
will be the purpose of the Editor to earn 
-_ the Critical and ene | Department of 

Tae ALDINE a ition in every way 
worthy of its esta’ ed and admitted pre- 
eminence in Art fitustration, 

The Art Department of this volume 
will be richer, in representations of Amer- 
_ natural scenery, than any of its pre- 

ecessors, To aid a popular decision on the 
poe = of rival localities to the title, ‘‘ The 
Switzerland of America.” our artists are 
exploring the wonders of those ons of 
our country which have more recently been 
brought into notice. The Yosemite and the 
Yellowstone, the Sierras and the Rockies 
shall be brought home to the patrons of THE 
ALpInE—but not to the ye or neglect 
of our own glorious 0 eee and 
their more familiar Rilsewtines 

Experience, and capital largely increased 
by the liberal of an appreciative 
public, have made possible the introduction 
of greater system and plan in selecting the 
Art exhibits, so as to better cover all desira- 
ble ground, enabling an harmonious and 
judicious combination and progression 
to speak, through the wide world of Art. 
Examples by figure, animal, and landscape 
painters of every school—ancient and mod- 
ern, or foreign—will ap with 
all the = 
added ad 


variety, ba with an 
se of more deliberate ar- 
rangement purpose, to instruct 
and inform as well as to delight. 
biped peep have entire confidence that 
the public will continue the evidence of their 
reciation of these gl y” hem an 
a pings that shall be 
pon Be a of the progress rr liberal 


ericans, an amar ar an 
with } Fw opportunity for a 
verdict on their past poe = = ke! which 
the commencement of a new volume affords. 


PLAN OF PUBLICATION. 


THE a volumes pe in py 
completed in 24 parts, at 50 cents eac’ 
lished monthly and sold only to pcvernd 8 
for the complete volume. Subscribers will 
pay on delivery for the parts actually re- 
ceived, and no canvasser or deliverer is 
authorized to vary these terms in the ath 

or to make any representations on the fai 
of the pu ers ouuene of the 
prospectus. 


THe ALDINE will at be sold by book or 
news-dealers generally, but will placed 
in the hands of one dealer in each town; 
and in all places where-no Agent is appoint- 
ed, persons desiring to subscribe may do so 
by ’ Hirect application to the publishers. 

Any person wo ay, BA to act as the Agent 
for any particular locality should apply 
prompt a giving full particulars as to 
ness, references, and territory desired. Lib- 
eral arrangements will be made with the 
best parties. 


The Aldine Publishing Company, 
JAMES SUTTON, President. 


18 VESEY STREET, New York. 





THE CHRISTIAN U- NION. 


THE MAGIC COIN 








Small, Compact, 


In“ Half Dollars,” * Quarter Dollars,” 


loss. 


denomination immediately takes its place. You 


iT WILL LAST 


is certain to become a staple article for the Trade. 
ever silver or goid is used as a curren 
they antici . Itisin fact the 


realizing that fact. 


One Dozen, post-paid............ccccececeeseee 





IT HOLDS OVER $5.00 OF SILVER 


* Dimes,” “ Half Dimes,” and“ Nickels.” 


are sending them in large quantities “4 ) agiens, France, Germany, an 


569 


HOLDER. 


INDISPENSABLE POCKET ARTICLE! 
HANDSOMELY PLATED WITH NICKEL SILVER. 


and Convenient, 


COIN, 


Everybody now realizes the trouble and ineonvenience of carrying alot of small change loosely 
in the pocket. If you want to find a ten cent piece or a five cent nickel, the chances are that you will 
have to dive down into your pocket two or three times bringing up, eventually, everything it contains 
and only after a promiscuous assorting are able to find the coin sought. In the meantime, however 
you have probably dropped one or two coins, which add not only to your vexation but possibly to your 


THE “ MAGIC” COIN HOLDER PREVENTS ALL THIS. 


A person using one of these Holders always has his coin ina compact shape. He can make change 
in half the time usualy required, and avoid all liability of dropping or losing it. The merest move- 
ment of your thumb or fioger pushes the desired coin into your hand, and another one of the same 


can readily make ‘change in winter time without 


removing your gloves. Simple in ite construction, and warranted never to get out of order. 


A LIFE-TIME. 


The Box is small and portable ; os coins being arranged in the most compact manner possible, 
no superfluous space being wasted. It holds every coin ever minted inthe United States or Canada, 
from | cent to 0 cents. to tbe amount of $5.00. This Coin Holder is not onlya NEW NOVELTY, but it 


We not only cupply the entire United States, but 
other parts of Europe—where- 


Agents are now ordering in large quantities, the demand already proving more than double what 
ted est selling, as well as the best payiog novelty at present in the 
market, ent to judge from the number of orders we are now receiving, Agents everywhere are 


Sample by Mati, post-paid, 60 Cents. Agents’ Trial Package, containing Three Ooin Boxes, post-paid, only $1, 
.... Cost $3.00. 
Extraordinary inducements to Canvassers. 


J. BRIDE & CO., Clinton Place, & 11 Eighth St., New York City. 


Sell for $6.00. Profit $3.00. 


















CET THE CELEBRATED 


Model Printi 


wetting: ~ the world would please your oor 2 — Jy de nots would prove 
a better investment for your store or office. will do pe: ws 

i> kind of card or label work, while our $10 ‘tas will de do three-fourths 
Fo Phin uired for any business house. Send ten conte for loon Page illustrated va itt galled - fe 


.*? and also = le copy of a new a Rew paper. THE MODEL, PRINTER 


HOLIDAY Su. Fe $8 


ICHADAY 
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eat and South, it bs has long been 
home pews, and as 





>, Inventors and 
Before Purchasing Paints or Roofing, send for Reduced Price List of 
Ee. W. JOHN gS? 
H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
_ 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
poore PAINT, r. VERINGS, Steam P 
Cements, Bheathin ngs, 
ese by thowmnnde of toe tock reterinest Mcreheets pene ri cree, ele Darpooes, ond are tn 
SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, PRICE LISTS, &c. 
Also for sale by PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, 406 Arch St.; DOWNIE, TRAINER & Co., Boston; -. M 
FOR B. W. MERRIAM & CO. 
CHRISTMAS 577 Broadway, New York, 
j Manufacturers of and dealers in 
— Mirrors and Fine Cabinet Work 
NEW YEARS, MANTEL-PIECES, DOORS, AND 
BUY YOUR ALSO ed 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 
L@OKING-GLASS PLATES 
TEAS, COFFEES,” eo? 
j j 
OF THE WELL-KNOWN ESTABLISHMENT OF Plain ent tal 
M. H. MOSES & C0, | oo ‘alee “ 
Nos. 77, 79 & 81 Vesey Street, S, 
oe 139 to 143 Centre Street, New York. 
REVOLVER FREE. wferenctet zevotser 
The Favorite Family Journal. 
THE 
eres S SPRINGE IELD UNION 
Republican in Politics, Byer in 
IN Y snes 
The SPRIRG@TIOLD UMOK, the favorite 
of Western Massachusetts, was np Sear co bivees 
and heartily anes ge now. "To yt readers in 
faciepwnsbie aye = 
ASD OFHES In its department of NEW ENGLAND NEWS 
WinpsoR Manor |‘ '* unrivaled. 
Tiny Tim Varieties, Plain Facts for Advertisers to Read 
Comprising East India Gherkins, Man- and Consider. 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 
urers in the world of H PAIN E- 
DENG, SEA iPe's ad BOILER FIR ROOF PAIN 
Wine Doig nas yon an MrT orLy APPLIED BY ANY ONE. 
panies in this country. Liberal Eiadcoments to Generai Merchants. Dealers, and Large Conswmers. 
BUCK & Co., 8t. Louis: C. A. PARKER & Co., New Orleans; THOMPSON & UPSON, San Franci 
of every description, including 
OPPOSITE WASHINGTON MARKET 
es. 
AY ven R & ek Saas dress J. Bown & SON, 126 & 138 Wood st., burg 
Rf rte 
Journal.— 
i} 
T I nearly overs, See 
M S New England Ideas and Culture. 
goes, Martynias, Onions, Chow Chow, | In its local fleld the Daily UNION has a } 


a= ag than any other ~~ while 4 
Savoy, Autumn Cluster, &c., &c, Weekly has # larger eirculatfon . both local and 
eneral, than any other weekly newspaper in New 
Sald by all First Class Groovers. ngland, 0 , Outside of Bostes -_ he UNION is not 
only the c oeal advertising medium, but 

Wuo.esatz Depor, elec the best 


Terms, Always in Advance, 


Daily $7 a year, Weekly $2a year. to single sub- 
seribers, with large reductions to clubs. 


The Weekly UNION will be sent 
FREE TO JANUARY ist 
to all new subscribers for 1878. Sample copies free. 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


9 Whitehall Street, N. Y. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


TYROS tt Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
nti ng Presses, etc. Blocss phy Boaravers. 


VAND hon. WELLS x 
no Fulton and 16 end i8 Porch ite Noe Fore 








to New En- a 
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The Child’s First Prayer, 


ch begins as above. is the most tender, touch- 
pe and confiding petition which is ever offered to 
the Supreme ng. itis aniversa! in its applica 
tion, and has been sepented by millions in the 
now preathed by hosts of pure and inno- 
cent children every night, and will be by countiess 
numbers tn all ages to come 
We have at a great expense reproduced the 
eugravip ibodying the svirit = 
8 prayer of prayers. The engraving represents 
a beautiful child kneeling revereatially, and pa- 
ppestentty, Offering this touching petition to its 
Maker. The angelic countenance of the child 
stands out in bold relief in the bright and shinin, 
light of a very nendoomey furnished room, an 
the whole effect is strikip ly b wey and attract- 
ive. The picture is 18x20 ize, on heavy white 
paper, and is perfect in ev ‘artistic detail. it is 
& copy of the celebrated nch engraving, en- 
titled, “ Je Crois en Deny one of the most famous 
in the entire Paris Art Museum, where the original 
has been exhibited ‘es nearly twenty years, and 
has =. —— genuine miration than any 
oi part in this vast collection. It is only 
since failof the Empire that this engraving 
has been copied, owes to the —— on which a 
was e 





cop’ 

have been sold in Paris and elsewhere within The 
past six months at 25 francs ($5)each. We own 
the Untees States copyright, and it has been pro- 
nounced by the best connoisseurs of fine engrav- 
ings that the sale will be totally unprecedented in 
this country. Certain it is that thisis one of the 
finest subjects in the whole range of art, and that 
it will touch a responsive chord in eve mother’ . 
heart. The prayer is engraved in fu'i in clear, 
bandneme letters upon each copy, and there is no 
gift more appropriate for a parent to present toa 
child shan a copy of this magnificent w of 
No more appropriate picture can be Dune in a little 
child’s chamber, and each boy or giri would treas- 
ure it in after years as a souvenir of childhood’s 
ays and a parent’s love—priceless in value and 
f nt with precious memories. 

e@ may bh mention that one of the largest art 
dealers in New York offered to pay $! ro Y he on 

each copy,and sell none for less en a #, 

could have the agency for the United 
will —= this matchless Eograving pent eats 't to 
your 


On receipt of $1. 


In addition. every purchaser will be presented 
with six months’ subscription to J Boston Weekly 
Globe, free of ailexpense. TUE WEEKLY GLOBE 
is a family newsand story paper, with stories by 
celebrated authors, an able agricultural depart- 
ment, all jee news of the day, a checker co'umn. 
puzzie column, and home toples for the young, 
table & ossip, choice miscellany, full market re- 
pore os ac.—8 pages and 48 columns in all. 


MANAGER OF 
THE BOSTON WEEKLY GLOBE, 
236 & 248 Washington &t., Boston, Mass. 








ASTHM SMITHNIGHT’S Asthma REMEDY 
Tie only sure remedy. Is sold under @ positive guar- 
antee. Price $1 a package. Sample pkgs free. A \iress 


Lovis SMITHNIGUT, Chemist, Cleveland,© 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


TNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK. 


The Standard Tirrany Watches are 


constructed upon the latest scientific prin- 
ciples, combining simplicity, strength, dura- 
bility and time-keeping qualities. The 
simplicity of construction renders them less 
liable to get out of order than more compli- 
cated watches, and reduces the cost to the 
minimum at which watches of the same 
grade can be produced. Each watch is 
adjusted to temperature and _ position, 
stamped with the name of the house, and 
fully guaranteed. 

Tirrany & Co. have always a full line 
of Ladies’ Watches in plain gold, carved, 
enameled, inlaid, jeweled and other cases, 
and complicated watches as follows: 


Chronographs making fifth of a second. Chronographs with split 
second. Watches with split and independent fifth seconds. 

Repeaters striking hours, quarters and minutes. Repeaters striking 
hours and five minutes. Self-acting Repeaters striking hours, quarters 
and minutes. 

Calendar Watches, showing day of month and week, and changes of 
the Moon. 

- Frodsham and Jurgensen Watches. 

Messrs. TIFFANY & CO. are agents in the U. S. for Messrs. PATEK, 
Puitipre & Co., of Geneva, Switzerland. 

A book containing lists of various articles suitable for presents has 
just been issued by "Kiffany & Co., and will, on request, be mailed to any 
address. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


eae 


THE 


Meriden Britannia Co. 
UNION SQUARE: 
46 East Fourteenth Street, 


AND 


550 Broadway, New York, 


ARE MANUFACTURING AND HAVE ON EXHIBITION A 
CHOICE SELECTION OF DESIRABLE ARTICLES 
ESPECIALLY APPROPRIATE FOR GIFTS. 


CENTENNIAL MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS 


AWARDED TO THIS COMPANY 


“SUPERIOR” SILVER-PLATED WARE 


Extract from Centennial Judges’ Report: 
‘Their LARGE VARIETY of Silver-Plated White Metal Hollow Ware 
is of EXCKLLENT QUALITY AND FINIsH, and of TasTEFUL DEsia@ns.” 
‘‘Their Silver-Plated Forks, Spoons, and Knives are of SUPERIOR 


QUALITY AND EXCELLENT FinisH. Their XII PLATING, or extra Plating 


on exposed parts, DESERVES COMMENDATION.” 

















Extracts from American Institute Report: 
‘*The Porcelain-Lined, Double-Walled Ice-Pitchers are A 1, and possess 
ALL the qualities the Company claim.”’ 
‘* We consider the Goods #:ade by this Company to be by far THE Brst 
made in this country, and we believe in the World.” saiatade va 








First Premiums awarded ai% ail fairs were exhibited, from Worid’s 
Fair, 1853, to American institute Fairs, 1873, 1874, and (875, 
inclusive, and at Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 





This Sewing Machine has never failed 
satisfying any person of good judgment 
who has once used it. Undoubtedly the 
best constructed of machines, it not only 
does every kind of work to perfection, but 
is so exceptionally easy to run that it does 
not fatigue the operator. It is a double- 
thread lock-stitch machine, supplied with 
the most recent improvements, including 
our Automatic Tension, Compensating 
Journal, hardened parts and conical steel 
bearings. Its simplicity is such that a 
novice can use it effectively with no other 
instructor than the book of directions. 
The main Offices of the “Domestic” 
Sewing Machine Company are in New 
York, at the corner of Broadway and 
Fourteenth Street. 





The “ Ehrich ” Multiform. 






Is graceful, easily ar- 
ranged, and the lighest 


Made of the best 
quality of hair. Price 
85.00 ; light colors ex- 
tra. 


coiffure ever invented. 
Can be disposed in 
an infinite variety of 


styles, and so simply Illustrated Descrip- 


that a child can dress ' tive Catalogue mailed 


it over when necessary. free on application to 


Sis U LIAN, 
301 Canal St., two doors from Broadway, N.Y., 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


SUCH AS 


Switches, Braids, Chatelaines, Curls, Wigs, Frizzes, Invisible Waves, 


The Cheapest and Most Reliable House. Established 15 years. 
Circular and Price List free. SEND FOR [1 IT, stat stating where you saw this advertisement. Goods 





forwarded free of charge when paid for in advance, or sent C.O.D. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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